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ITH the Services Estimates up by over 

£10,000,000, we are faced with a total expenditure 

in the coming year of some £726,000,000—an 
increase of {21,000,000 on the 1934 Budget. This is 
bitter-sweet for the Tories. They must abandon any hopes 
of tax relief, but they get the armaments they hanker after 
—or an instalment of them, for they are far from satisfied. 
They point to other peoples’ military expenditure— 
Russia’s increase of £150,000,000, America’s £81,000,000 
(for the army alone)—or to the latest semi-official protest 
in Germany, that an army of 400,000 men is “ utterly 
insufficient.”” How do our poor little forces look in face 
of those figures? But what, we ask, if our forces were 
multiplied by three or ten or fifty? Others too will be 
forced up in this fearful competition. The armaments 
race means bankruptcy or war—or both. And it is silly 


to suppose the next world-war will be a mere affair of 


battleships and infantrymen in trenches. It will be a 
universal hell of ruin and death by chemicals. The only 
safeguard against that is a system of collective security. 
If the British Government were composed of realists 
instead of sentimental play-boys, it would be devoting all 
its energies to achieve such a system. 


Obstruction at Geneva 

We publish this week a letter from Professor Gilbert 
Murray which deals with the British Government’s latest 
act of sabotage at Geneva. The Arms Trade Committee, 
which is almost the only living remnant of the Disarma- 
ment Conference, has been considering some mild but 
sensible proposals put forward by the United States. 
The object of this scheme is not to limit arms, or anything 


drastic of that kind, but merely to improve the chances of 


control by guaranteeing full publicity for all munitions 
produced and sold. On the sound principle that no 
regulations work without inspection “on the spot ’—a 
principle which Great Britain has long accepted for all 
internal legislation—the United States delegate pressed for 
the right of the proposed international inspectorate to in- 
quire in each country whether each country is carrying out 
its word. France, Russia, and Czechoslovakia were entirely 
willing, Italy was havering, when Lord Stanhope, the 
British delegate, extinguished the hopes of advance by 
buckets of courteous cold water. Amongst other charming 
reasons for refusing inspection on the spot, he explained 
that without mutual confidence no convention could be 
signed. Therefore we could all accept each other’s words 
for the quantities of munitions we were making and needed 
no inspection. Apart from the more serious questions 
involved in this absurd obstructionism which is apparently 
intended to kill all hopes of an accepted agreement, why 
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does the British Government think it worth while to make 
Great Britain publicly ridiculous in this way ? 


The Revolt in Greece 


The Greck revolt is now almost completely localised 
to Eastern Macedonia, where there is heavy fighting as 
we write, and Crete, where the rebel warships have been 
bombed by the Government aeroplanes. The censorship 
prevents our getting full or precise news ; but it looks as 
though the rebels are as good as beaten. They seem to 
have had very little popular backing, nor, so far as we can 
judge, was there much reason why they should have had 
it. It was, as these things commonly are in Greece, a 
conspiracy of officers, largely. of the navy, combining 
grievances of their own with mere or less enthusiasm for 
the Venezelist party. That party was defeated at the 
polls in 1933 and has been in bitter conflict of late with the 
Government. How far M. Venizelos himself was respons- 
ible for the rising we do not know ; but he has put himself 
at the head of the rebels in Crete this week. General 
Plastiras, who was in exile at Cannes, probably had a 
good deal to do with the plot. The rebels profess to be 
the champions of the Republic against the royalist Govern- 
ment. The Tsaldaris Government are undoubtedly 
royalists. But they repudiate any present intention of 
restormg the monarchy, and they accuse their opponents 
of aiming at a dictatorship. That is pretty certainly a 
true charge. 


Austria Infelix 


In this uneasy Europe of plots and counter-plots, 
trials for treason are dangerous luxuries, and the suggestion 
that Dr. Rintelen may attempt to defend himself for his 
part in the Nazi plot in Vienna last June by calling on the 
testimony of Major Fey opens up possibilities of mtcresting 
revelations. It seems unlikely indeed that Dr. Schuschnigg 
can permit the cross-examination of his Minister of the 
Interior, who was widely thought to have his own fingers 
the pie. Indeed, the Austrian Government 
can stand very little: examination from any angie. It 
exists because Italy and Great Britain and France find 
it, for the time being, the best defence against the Nazis. 
It is completely unrepresentative and indeed almost 
universally disliked. It offers no solution, economic or 
political, for Austria—unless indeed it leads, as Dr. 
Schuschnigg is believed to hope, to a restoration of the 
Habsburgs. His demand for “absolute sovereignty ” 
for Austria means not only that Germany shail not interfere 
or demand a plebiscite or election in Austria, but also that 
the Little Entente shall not have the right to maintain their 
veto against a Habsburg solution. And the one intelligible 
solution of a Danubian federation seems as far off as ever. 
Extreme Nationalists value the pleasure they get out of 
mutual animosity at a higher price than peace or economic 
well-being. 


deep in 


Work-Relief and the N.R.A. 


It seems as if Mr. Roosevelt will get his way over the 
Work Relief Bill. Conceding a few points, such as the 
division of the total appropriations into one or two broad 
categories, he has persuaded the Senate Committee to 
strike out the amendment which prescribed payment in 
all work-relief schemes of full Trade Union wage-rates. 
-The sponsors of this amendment will presumably try to 


reintroduce it when the Bill comes before the full Senate 
for reconsideration; but they are thought unlikely to 
succeed. The American Federation of Labor is not 
strong enough to carry its point, which would hardly 
have been accepted in the first place unless its supporters 
had been aided by reactionaries eager to wreck the Bill. 
Mr. Roosevelt will get the powers he wants and go on 
with his work-relief plans; and if he does find work 
at any living wage, probably most workers wil! be on 
his side rather than that of the A.F. of L. For the moment, 
then, the Roosevelt star is again rising ; but the struggle 
over the N.R.A. lies just ahead and is likely to be bitter 
and protracted. The President, by handing over the 
drafting of the required Bill to Congress instead of drafting 
it himself, has done a good deal towards making his own 
position impregnable and drawing upon Congress the 
opposition fire. He can thus move more easily to the 
Right, leaving Big Business to fight the battle out with 
the Congress “ wild men” while he sits on the fence. 
Organised Labour will be angry at his latest manoeuvres ; 
but the President is at present far more eager to catch 
capitalist confidence than frightened of the Socialists or 
the A.F. of L. 


The King of Siam 


The monarch who loses his throne because he is too 
despotic for his subjects is a not uncommon spectacle. 
But King Prajadhipok of Siam, who has been living in 
England for some months, has been driven to abdicate 
for the opposite reason. He apparently found himself 
in something like the position of Louis XVIII in 1815, 
faced with a Parliament that was “ plus royaliste que le 
roi.” The present Government and National Assembly 
of Siam established themselves by a coup d’état, and their 
regime, though it began with democratic professions, soon 
smelt strongly of dictatorship. The King apparently has 
no objection to being a constitutional monarch ; but he 
refuses to be a tyrant with his hands tied. He objects to 
restrictions of popular liberties imposed by the Govern- 
ment, to the “‘ one party system ” and to the single chamber, 
to secret trials of persons suspected of hostility to the 
Government, to the interference of the army and navy in 
politics. Failing to come to terms with his Ministers, he 
has now resigned, as he puts it, for his people’s good. 
It remains to be seen how Siam will fare under his suc- 
cessor, a boy who is apparently awaiting the consent of his 
grandmother to his mounting the throne. 


Dr. Schacht and the Fihrer 


Dr. Schacht says it 1s quite a mistake to suppose that 
he is not a full-blown Nazi, or that he does not take his 
lead in economic policy, as in all else, wholly from the 
heaven-inspired Fithrer. Maybe; but the fact remains 
that the “ Socialist” part of National Socialism has now 
retired very much into the background, that German 
capitalism seems to stand in no peril of any confiscating 
policy, and that Dr. Schacht’s main endeavours are directed 
to setting the old business system back on its feet. The 
Fiihrer, doubtless, fully endorses this policy; but it ix 
none the less different from what the Fiihrer used to say 
in his salad days. Apart from this, Dr. Schacht’s speeck 
was notable mainly for two things—his insistence that nc 
great modern industrial Power could prosper without 
colonies to exploit, especially as sources of raw materials 
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and as markets within its own monetary area, and, as the 
corollary of this, the absence of any reference to that 
German self-sufficiency of which Dr. Schacht was saying 
so much a few months ago. This change of emphasis is 
the fruit of experience. Germany is confining her pur- 
chases of foreign goods to what she can afford to buy with 
her exports. But she is not finding this easily reconcilable 
with her desire to keep down unemployment and expand 
internal economic activity. Rumour says Dr. Schacht is 
looking round for a foreign loan; and perhaps, in his 
sweet diplomatic way, he has chosen the present moment 
to say that if no one will lend him any money he will have 
to go out for the restoration of Germany’s colonial empire. 
The cat among the pigeons indeed—or should it be the 
cat among the cats, in a world so full of claws as ours 
is just now ? 


Induced Scarcity in France 


The French Chamber of Deputies has passed M. 
Flandin’s Bill for compulsory cartels in industry. Under 
this measure, the State is to authorise the establishment of 
capitalist cartels for the restriction of output, and to take 
power to make them compulsory on a reluctant minority 
where the majority of a trade agree. The declared object 
of the Bill, as of much of the French economic policy in 
recent years, is to “adjust production to consumption.” 
M. Flandin, who professes to be an “ economic liberal,” 
has to walk carefully in proclaiming this object. The 
Bill, he assures the consumers, is to be purely temporary, 
and he sees no reason to suppose that the cartels will 
affect prices, or at any rate French prices in relation to 
foreign prices. But, if the object of the Bill is not to 
affect prices, what on earth is it? Certainly, that 
“majority of a trade” which is to be needed to set it in 
motion will not readily be secured unless there is a faith 
that it will enable prices to be raised. On this point, 
either M. Flandin does not mean what he says, or he can 
only mean that, though the Bill will raise prices, it will 
not raise them as high as they would have risen if France 
had depreciated her currency equally with other countries. 
That is probably true ; but will it go far towards com- 
forting the French consumers? For assuredly the cost 
of living in France has not fallen nearly in proportion to 
the appreciation of the franc in terms of non-gold 
currencies. Nor is it clear how the policy of deliberately 
restricting industrial output fits in with the expansionist 
policy now to be operated by the Bank of France. More 
money and less goods, without prices rising. Remarkable ! 


Is There An Unemployment Problem ? 


Whenever a Minister of Labour gets into very deep 
water over unemployment, he tries to reassure himself and 
the country by demonstrating that the problem does not 
really exist, or is at all events nothing like so serious as 
people have been making out. Mr. Oliver Stanley resorted 
to this familiar gambit on Monday, in reply to the Labour 
resolution. He began by assuming that his critics held 
the idiotic view that the whole two million unemployed 
workers were a permanent army of “surplus labour,” 
went on to show that only about 400,000 had been con- 
tnuously out of work for more than a year, and under a 
million for more than three months, and concluded that 
there was really nothing much the matter. Last December, 


she told us, industry was probably employing more people 


than ever before, and was even able to absorb some of 
the new entrants as they left school. Truly a glorious 
picture of economic prosperity! Naturally the unemployed 
are not for the most part a permanent army. In some 
cases the work is being definitely shared out among more 
than are needed, by way of organised short time. Many 
more slip occasionally into a job, only to be thrust out 
again when it is done. But are men any less unemployed 
because the unemployment is discontinuous ? 


The Railway Agreement 


The railway companies and the railwaymen’s Trade 
Unions agreed last week on the new procedure for handling 
wage disputes. The National Wages Board, with its 
array of outside members representing the general stand- 
points of Capital and Labour, gives place to a tribunal of 
three, with assessors drawn from the companies and the 
Unions. These assessors will have no power to vote; 
and the powers of the chairman are to be enlarged, so 
that the two sides may agree to refer any issue for settle- 
ment by him alone. Unless this is done, he will sit with 
two others, chosen respectively by the two sides, but not 
from among themselves. The decisions of the new Board 
will not be binding; but they are, of course, meant to 
carry a heavy moral weight. Before matters go at all to 
the Board, there will be, as before, an attempt to settle 
them by direct negotiation between the representatives of 
the two sides. Evidently, this new procedure will not 
prevent the railway companies and the Trade Unions 
from quarrelling in a crisis; but it should provide a 
workable method of adjusting disputes as long as both 
parties are in a reasonable mood. It is presumably in 
order to help towards this that publicity is to be avoided 
during negotiations, and that undertakings not to seek 
publicity at this stage are incorporated in the agreements. 


Mr. Epstein Wins Through 


Once again Mr. Jacob Epstein finds himself the centre 
of popular controversy. Whether deliberately or not 
we do not presume to inquire. For he is again exhibiting 
under a religious title a work likely by its brutality to 
offend the Man in the Street. In due course the Daily 
Mirror has refused to reproduce a photograph of this 
“‘ Christ,” and has thus won the congratulations of Lady 
Snowden, Mr. Chesterton and Miss Mary Borden. But 
the Dean of St. Paul’s and the Pastor of Whitfield’s 
Tabernacle give their guarded approval; Mr. Hannen 
Swaffer receives “an impression of unutterable dignity 
and resignation ” ; and, most surprising of all, Mr. James 
Douglas calls it ‘‘a mighty and majestic work of art,” 
and recommends it being “ sent on a tour of our cathedrals 
and our churches.”” The more sober and instructed art 
critic will probably regret that Mr. Epstein, who is not 
at his best in imaginative works, does not confine himself 
to portraiture, for which he has a dazzling talent. And 
the Times’ critic seems to us right in his polite but severe 
criticism of this “‘ Christ ” as a work of art. It is difficult, 
therefore, to regard without rather sardonic amusement 
the applause given to this statue by some of the orthodox. 
For we seem to detect in them an acute, but in this 
case misplaced, anxiety not to appear behind the times. 





All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. The postage on this 
issue is: Inland, 1}d.; Foreign, 2$d.; Canada, 13d. 
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HITLER’S SNEEZE 


Peace is the principal aim of British foreign policy. The 
National Government intend to forward this object not only 
by methods adopted in past years—support to the League of 
Nations, security agreements, international understanding 
and international regulation of armaments—but by any other 
means that may be available. 


So runs the final paragraph in the White Paper published 
on Tuesday. Its significance lies not in the opening 
sentence, but in the last words. The “ other means ” 
which the Government have chosen for the promotion 
of peace is am increase in our armed forces at a cost of 
£10,000,000. This, to be sure, is no great surprise ; 
everyone knew that it was in the wind. But the decision 
is none the less deplorable, and the piece of special pleading 
with which the Prime Minister introduces it is a sinister 
document. Not long since Mr. MacDonald was solemnly 
declaring that “ arms have never yet saved a nation from 
war, nor have they given security to either strong or weak 
nations against attack.” To-day he goes back on that 
sound belief, and invites us to subscribe to the fusty 
fallacy “‘ Si vis pacem, para bellum!” It is true that 
the White Paper is full of pious sentiments, that it does 
lip service to the League and professes faith in the prin- 
ciple of collective security. But the emphasis is all on 
arms. 

This increase, we are told, is a regrettable necessity. 
It is indeed regrettable—if so mild a word fits the case. 
But its necessity we deny. And its timing and the lan- 
guage in which it is announced make it doubly and trebly 
mischievous. “It is really a proof of the persistent 
hopefulness of the British Government,” said the Times 
on Tuesday, “ that the increases are being made precisely 
at a moment when signs of improvement are visible on 
the international horizon.”” We forbear to comment on 
this gem of logic; the important point is the “ signs of 
improvement.” They consisted, as the Times rightly 
observed, in the forthcoming visit of Sir John Simon and 
Mr. Eden to Berlin and the prospect of establishing a 
system of security. But within a few hours that visit 
was called off. Hitler has sneezed, and the light on the 
horizon is put out again. Nobody, of course, is under 
any illusion about this diplomatic cold of the Fiihrer ; 
it has not prevented him from attending to business 
as usual, or even from going to an exhibition in Berlin on 
Monday night. It was the immediate answer of the 
German Government to what the German press describes 
as the unfriendly, insulting and threatening language of 
Mr. MacDonald’s White Paper. Why was this language 
used ? It is perfectly true that public opinion in this 
country has been alarmed not only by the re-arming of 
Germany, but by the inoculation of the German peoples 
with the virus of militarism. But was it tactful, to say the 
least of it, to dilate upon the incorrigible naughtiness of 
Germany at the very moment when our Ministers were 
going to talk with her on the assumption that she wanted 
to be good ? Was it supposed that Hitler would be in- 
timidated, or that he was so simple as to mistake a big 
stick for an olive branch ? Or did Downing Street intend 
the White Paper for home consumption only, and forget 
that it would be read in the Wilhelmstrasse also ? What- 
ever explanation we may choose, there has been a bad 
blunder, and the National Government have been heavily 


snubbed. If that were ail, it would not matter much, 
What does matter a great deal is that the hope of con- 
ciliating Germany, with all the possible consequences—, 
return to the League, a disarmament convention, the 
establishment of collective security—seems to have been 
indefinitely postponed. 

That brings us back to the main argument of the White 
Paper. It propounds no policy. The Government have 
no policy; they have been pushed into these increased 
estimates by the pressure of the services and of militarist 
Tories, and they seek to justify them by special pleas 
for armaments as a guarantee of security. Other nations 
are arming, cries the Prime Minister—and he mentions 
in particular Russia, Japan and the United States, as well 
as Germany. We alone, in our zeal for peace, have cu 
down our forces below the margin of safety. The zeal 
for peace on the part of the National Government, we 
should say in parenthesis, has not been conspicuous. 
They have not, of course, desired war; but they have 
shown singularly little resolution or intelligence in their 
efforts to prevent it. Sir John Simon led the way in 
condoning and encouraging the Japanese aggression in 
Manchuria, and it was Japan’s success in defying the 
League in the Far East which did as much as anything 
in the world to stimulate a like defiance in Germany. Nor 
did our representatives at the Disarmament Conference 
play the part of zealots for peace; they drifted and 
pottered, raised objections here and objections there, 
blew cold, or at best lukewarm, on one plan after 
another. This week they have deliberately, or through 
rank stupidity, thrown away a chance of bringing Germany 
back into saner courses. 

These Laodiceans now tell us, with a mixture of assur- 
ance and apology, that we must further increase our 
strengthh Why? We are not (as Russia may fairly 
claim to be) in any present danger of attack by any other 
Power. Nor is there substance in the argument that our 
existing forces are too weak to enable us to fulfil our 
obligations under the Locarno Treaty. If we were 
seriously threatened, and if all we had to rely on for our 
protection were our own arms, the increases proposed 
would be a trumpery affair. There is nothing much 
(save for the expense, which is no bagatelle) in the army 
and navy estimates beyond replacements, mechanisa- 
tion, improved equipment and communications, and so 
on. Only in the air is there any considerable expansion. 
That, if expansion were really necessary, would be proper 
enough ; the air arm in any future warfare will far out- 
weigh in importance the naval and military arms. But 
is this extra {3,000,000 in the Air Estimates going to 
provide us with an adequate air force—adequate, that is 
to say, to the single-handed defence of Great Britain and 
the British Empire ? The Daily Mail is prompt with an 
answer. Eighteen months ago, it says, Lord Rothermere 
was demanding 5,000 aeroplanes ; now it seems that the 
number wanted is “at least 20,000”’! It sounds, and it is, 
a fantastic suggestion. But Lord Rothermere in making 
it is not a mere figure of fun like Low’s Colonel Blimp. 
He is pointing us, unconsciously no doubt, to the logica! 
conclusion of the creed of “ the strong man armed,” and 
to what is implicit in Mr. MacDonald’s White Paper. 

“The Government desires to emphasise that the measures 
now proposed are elastic ... they may from time to 
time be adjusted in either direction.” In either direction 
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—exactly. The armaments race is on. We are already 
being asked to envisage the present £10,000,000 rising 
in a few years’ time to £60,000,000. The White 
Paper is in effect a confession that the National Govern- 
ment despair of collective security ; or if they have not 
quite given it up as a bad job, their main effort will be to 
convert us to a belief in—and a cheerful waste of money 
on—the fallacy of “ national defence.” The debate in 


the House next Monday should voice the feeling that is 


widespread in the country, and not in the Labour Party 
alone, against this folly. The present estimates are 
unnecessary; the future they portend is appalling, and 
we can only hope that the National Government will 
not be left to gamble with it. Meantime, there is Herr 
Hitler’s sneeze. If peace is in truth the principal aim 
of British policy, Mr. MacDonald should be busy about 
finding him a cold cure. 


A RUN FOR OUR MONEY 


“By 1934 Great Britain seemed to be recovering substantially 
from the crisis. Although the number of unemployed still 
remained in excess of two millions and there was still much 
distress in the depressed areas, there was a large revival of 
activity in the building industry, due mainly to low interest 
rates ; and the sterling group of countries materially improved 
its position, chiefly at the expense of countries which had 
remained upon the gold standard. The pound, after its sharp 
fall in 1931 and its further fall when President Roosevelt 
forced the dollar down to an artificially low value, remained 
fairly stable in terms of both dollars and gold currencies, such 
as the franc. The National Government, formed for the 
express purpose of seeing Great Britain through the storm, was 


‘able to congratulate itself on a definite, though still quite 


inadequate, improvement in the economic condition of the 
country. Security prices advanced, registering an increase 
in capitalist confidence ; and international payments approxi- 
mately balanced, despite a marked rise in imports, which was 
itself a sign of better times.” 

In these terms we can imagine an economic historian of the 
future writing of 1934; so 1934 seemed to those whose hopes 
and fears were, in the short run, the determinants of economic 
advance or recession. But what would our imaginary historian 
have to say of 1935? It is too early to speak with precision ; 
but we can reasonably anticipate some of his observations. 

** At the beginning of 1935 it became plain that the momentum 
towards economic recovery was, for the time being, exhausted. 
In January unemployment turned sharply upwards, at a far 
more than seasonal rate of increase. In the following month 
the Government fell into serious discredit through an un- 
pardonable muddle over the relief of the unemployed. The 
attempt to introduce a new uniform system of relief led to a 
drastic curtailment of benefits in many districts, and provoked 
widespread revolt, accompanied by some rioting, in the 
depressed areas. The immediate surrender of the Government 
checked the trouble, but only at the cost of its prestige at home 
and abroad. At the same time, the disclosure of yet another 
speculative scandal in the City, involving famous names, 
caused repercussions going far beyond the immediate im- 
portance of the affair. The French Government, which had 
hitherto stood behind the deflationary policy of the Bank of 
France, sharply revised its attitude, in face of the rapid growth 
of unemployment and distress caused by the attempt to main- 
tain the value of the franc and, without going off gold, adopted 
a policy of internal expansion which led to a repatriation of 
French funds invested abroad. In the United States, President 
Roosevelt veered to the right, and appeared to have abandoned 
the idea of further devaluation as a means of restoring prices 
and prosperity. The combined effect of these forces was a 
fall in the international value of sterling, with a proportionate 





rise in the sterling price of gold; and the controllers of the 
Exchange Equalisation Fund, in pursuance of its policy of 
intervening only to correct temporary oscillations in the ex- 
changes, and otherwise leaving the pound to find its own 
level, did not attempt to check the movement. Sterling fell 
sharply in relation to both francs and dollars ; and there was 
widespread talk of a loss of business confidence and of the 
possibility of a decisive recession in economic activity.” 

So far we may anticipate the historian of the future ; but 
how much further can we predict his sayings? We can at 
least go on to guess that he will say next that the policy of 
letting things alone, which seemed well enough in 1934, began 
to look a good deal less satisfactory in the early months of 1935. 
The Government were losing ground in the country at a 
startling rate, not only to the Labour Party but also to the 
extreme Right, which looked more and more to Mr. Winston 
Churchill as its leader. It was becoming plainer every day 
that, unless there was to be a split in the Conservative Party 
and at the least a near approach to a Labour majority at the 
next election, something would have to be done. Even Mr. 
MacDonald, who was never so much at home as when doing 
nothing seemed a plausible policy, was beginning to realise 
that some sort of action was required. But what action ? 
On that point the advisers of the National Government 
sharply differed. Some wanted a policy of public works and 
budgetary expansion, designed to stimulate economic activity. 
Others still wanted to do nothing at all, on the ground that to 
do anything would only make the position worse. And a 
clamorous group of Conservative back-benchers trusted to 
creating a diversion by picking a quarrel with India and getting 
up a campaign for bigger armaments and a more truculent 
foreign policy, popularised by the appropriate amount of flag- 
waving and scare-mongering about German re-armament. 

Mr. Lloyd George, a leader without a party but still un- 
deniably a leader with the ear of the public, chose this moment 
of confusion to re-enter the fray. He said little that was new ; 
but he reiterated with all his force what he had said without 
effect as leader of the Liberals in 1929. He dwelt on the evident 
absurdity of accepting with complacency economic conditions 
which left well over two million workers out of a job; and he 
demanded, as a disinterested patriot, that the unused credit re- 
sources of the country should be mobilised for setting these 
unfortunates to useful work. The leaders of the Government 
tried at first to cry him down by saying they had heard all that 
before, considered it carefully, and decided there was nothing 
in it. But in face of the growing discontent throughout the 
country they speedily realised that such an attitude amounted 
to political suicide. Mr. MacDonald had to write to Mr. Lloyd 
George, asking him to present detailed plans and promising 
that they should receive every possible consideration. The less 
inert members of the Cabinet began to demand a more active 
policy ; and the local authorities, taking courage from the 
changed temper of public opinion, began to press the Govern- 
ment for a reversal of the “economies” of 1931 and the adoption 
of the social reforms which were then indefinitely postponed. 

In effect, the Government had—and has—only two possible 
courses. It can do nothing, and hope, rather hopelessly, for 
the best ; or it can do broadly what Mr. Lloyd George wants 
it to do. For it there is no third course ; for the remaining 
possible policy—that of Socialism—is the very thing it exists to 
oppose. It can, then, either hope against hope that cheap 
money in the City will somehow avail to restore business 
prosperity ; or it can give up this hope as vain, and set out to 
use itself the resources of cheap money which private enter- 
prise lacks the confidence toemploy. Public works, or nothing 
—that is the choice which the National Government has now 
to face. 

If it chooses nothing, it looks like losing the next election. 
For, with the momentum of the 1934 recovery already ex- 
hausted, it has no cry for rallying fresh supporters, and must lose 
both to the right and to the left. Yet, there are enough “sound” 
capitalists, individualists of the Runciman-Chamberlain type, 
in the Cabinet to make it possible that, reinforced by 
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Mr. MacDonald’s temperamental hatred of settling anything, 
the policy of drift will prevail. If it does not, there can be 
nothing for it but to take Mr. Lloyd George’s advice, and 
endeavour, by launching out on a big scheme of public em- 
ployment, to infuse into the business system enough additional 
purchasing power to give business men the required incentive 
to higher production and to increased investment of capital. 

If thus there is, let us say, an even chance, not that Mr. 


Lloyd George’s schemes will be adopted in full, but that they _ 


will be half adopted, what then? We are in no doubt that 
an active public works policy can and will increase the level 
of industrial activity. It can, and will, reduce unemployment 
and, if it is pushed far enough, even induce something of a 
boom. In the process, it will increase imports, without a 
corresponding expansion in exports, swell the adverse balance 
of payments and produce its curative in a further fall in the 
external value of the pound. But that will not count heavily 
against it; for in these days currency depreciation has lost its 
terrors. Most people nowadays are quite uncertain whether 
to rend their garments or throw up their hats when they hear 
that the exchanges are going against sterling. They have been 
told too many contradictory things to have any opinions left. 
After the volte face of 1931, after Roosevelt—after all these 
confusions and computations of the prophets—who is to know 
what to think ? However sterling may fluctuate, the Govern- 
ment that increases the volume of employment has a far better 
chance of being popular than the Government that does not. 

That is Mr. Lloyd George’s strength—the greater strength 
because his power lies in seeing the immediate, and not the long- 
run, consequences of a policy. If Mr. Lloyd George had his way, 
there would be a substantial fall in unemployment and a large 
advance in the total volume of production. The borrowed 
money spent on public works would speedily filter through to 
the consumers. The demand for finished goods would ex- 
pand ; and investment would begin to expand, too, under the 
influence of the increase in consumer’s demand. The banks 
would be called upon to use their idle resources and, before 
long, to create new money out of nothing ; and, in accordance 
with regular banking procedure, they would create this money. 
There would be a boom, if only the policy were persisted in ; 
and what then? And, if it were not persisted in, what would 
happen when the attempt was made to stop it lest an inflationary 
boom should ensue ? 

In either case, we believe the consequence would be a crisis. 
For the effort to restore prosperity by making more money 
and at the same time securing by means of public works the 
actual translation of that money into purchasing power would 
be bound, we believe, in the end to defeat itself, as long as it 
was pursued within the limiting conditions of the profit- 
making system. Capitalism, therefore, appears to have 
reached such a pass that we have now to choose between two 
unpalatable alternatives—oscillation between boom and crisis 
on the one hand and, on the other, permanent depression. 
“Sound” capitalist methods merely condemn us to the 
latter of these alternatives, bidding us be grateful for depression 
in that it is something less disastrous than crisis. Such an 
attitude is intelligible enough in those whose first postulate is 
that Capitalism is the only possible alternative to chaos and 
dissolution ; for after all depression is not so very dreadful 
an experience for the great majority of the comfortable classes, 
or even for the upper strata of the workers in any save the 
exceptionally depressed trades. But to choose permanent 
depression is surely as a gospel too despairing; and as a 
policy it defeats itself because it drives men from the centre 
towards both extremes. It makes Fascists and Communists, 

and saps the foundations of democratic government. 

If Socialism is, for the moment, not on the cards, that leaves 
“unsound ” capitalist methods as the only alternative. The 
patient has to take stimulants, ‘ In this uncertain world, 
better eat, drink and be merry now than subsist on bread 
and water all the time. So, at all events, are the great 
majority of people likely to think; and that is why the 
great majority are likely to be on Mr. Lloyd George’s side 


‘ « 4 

against Mr. Chamberlain. Fiat resurrectio; ruat caelum! 
For the heavens" may fall anyway, and at the least we shall 
have had our fling. 

This may seem a cynical view ; but if, as we believe, there is 
no way, under Capitalism as it is now, of restoring prosperity 
without provoking a subsequent crisis, and if further Socialism 
is not for the moment practical politics, what are we to say ? 
We prefer the Welsh wizard to the Birmingham ascetic or the 
Lossiemouth obscurantist. None of them will save us; 
but one of them does at least offer us a run for our money. 


MAGISTERIAL INQUIRIES 


[FROM A LEGAL CORRESPONDENT.] 


Ir the comments of the more serious journals are any guide, 
there can be little doubt of the result of the forthcoming inquiry 
into the inquest system. With remarkable unanimity the 
doom has been pronounced. The coroner is an anachronism, 
a nuisance, a scandalous clog on justice, and must go the way 
of the grand jury. So far, so good. One is encouraged to 
hope that, once the coroner is out of the way, the Government 
will deal with an even more objectionable feature of our 
criminal procedure—the publicity of preliminary proceedings 
before magistrates. This is an anomaly that has not even 
antiquity for an apology. It is an impudent parvenu whose 
sudden appearance some seventy years ago is one of the 
curiosities of legal history. 

The necessity for some preliminary investigation of indictable 
offences has been recognised from the earliest times. Hence 
the institution of the grand jury, whose duty it was to receive 
complaints from all and sundry, and sift them out, rejecting 
the obviously bad and passing on for trial those that appeared 
to have substance. But equally it was regarded as a principle 
of natural justice, so elementary that it hardly brooked dis- 
cussion, that these preliminary proceedings should be secret ; 
for if there turned out to be no prima facie case against the 
defendant, it was improper that the unfounded allegations 
against him should be published, while in the other event it 
was no less improper that the petty jury should be in possession 
of any statements save those given in evidence at the trial. 
The grand jury was a clumsy machine, but, taken by itself, 
it was sound enough. Most of the bills it had to consider 
came in the form of a mittimus from a justice of the peace, 
but the justice was primarily a police official—his function 
was ministerial rather than judicial. In theory at least the 
only difference between him and any private person who 
chose to prefer a bill to the grand jury was that he could commit 
the defendant to custody or hold him to bail. At the trial it 
was the practice to call the committing justice as one of the 
formal witnesses—a clear indication of his ministerial 
character. 

Now the Common Law rule was perfectly plain. All 
preliminary inquiries—whether conducted by grand jury, 
coroner or justice—must be private, and any publication of 
what passed at them was treated as an offence against justice. 
Thus in R. v. Fleet (1818, 1 B. & A. 379) the King’s Bench 
ruled that it was a contempt of court to publish a report of 
inquest proceedings. “A jury who are afterwards to sit on 
the trial,” said Bayley J., “ ought not to have ex parte accounts 
previously laid before them. They ought to decide solely 
upon the evidence which they hear at the trial. It is therefore 
highly criminal to publish before such a trial an account of 
what has passed before the coroner.” Abbott J. used similar 
language. “ It is most mischievous to the temperate adminis- 
tration of justice that a person, either during or before a judicial 
examination, should publish a statement of facts which are to 
be made the subject of a subsequent trial.” 

It is tolerably certain, though the point has never been 
satisfactorily tested in the Courts, that this admirable doctrine 
is no longer the law. The change may be said to date from 
the new status accorded to justices by the Indictable Offences 
Act of 1848. The capricious and often corrupt exercise of the 
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power of committal had been an open scandal for generations. 
The justice in Foseph Andrews and Mr. Nupkins in Pickwick 
were neither caricatures nor exceptional cases. Hence the 
statute of 1848, familiarly known as Jervis’s Act, which was 
designed to subject these gentlemen to some measure of 
regularity and decorum. Its undesigned effect was to invest 
them with a judicial character that they had never had before. 
They now developed into a tribunal of preliminary investigation 
performing a duty that had hitherto belonged exclusively to 
the grand jury, viz., deciding whether there was a prima facie 
case against the accused. Owing to their more formal and 
searching procedure they gradually supplanted the grand 
jury, which after many years of superfluous lagging has finally 
disappeared. Unfortunately, at a very early date under the 
new order, justices dropped into the habit of conducting their 
preliminary inquiries in public. This was an innovation that the 
Legislature had never intended when it passed Jervis’s Act. 
Sec. 19 of the statute enacts that “the room or building in 
which such justice or justices shall take such examinations 
and statements as aforesaid shall not be deemed an open court for 
that purpose.” But it goes on to confer an express power 
on the justices to exclude the public at their discretion, and 
this has been interpreted by the Courts to mean that pre- 
liminary investigations are to be deemed public and therefore 
reportable in the newspapers unless the magistrates otherwise 
direct. That at least seems to be the effect of the rather con- 
fused and hesitant judicial accents of Lewis v. Levy (1858, 
E.B. & E.), Usill v. Hales (1878, 3 C.P.D. 319), and Kimber 
v. the Press Association (1893, 1 Q.B.65). 

But, granted that magistrates have a discretion to exclude 
the public from preliminary inquiries “if it appear that the 
ends of justice will best be answered by so doing,” must not that 
discretion be exercised judicially? Is it so unfettered as to 
allow them to ignore the doctrine laid down in R. v. Fleet as 
an elementary principle of natural justice? That question 
has never been considered, because none of the subsequent 
cases has raised it. In Lewis v. Levy the question was whether 
the reporting of an abortive criminal charge would be ground 
for a civil action for libel, while in Usill v. Hales and Kimber 
v. the Press Association it was whether the reporting of similar 
proceedings before magistrates was permissible where a civil 
action was pending respecting the same matters. In each case 
the judges contented themselves with deciding the particular 
point before them and avoided committing themselves on the 
general question, though they allowed its existence. Thus 
Lord Campbell, with the proverbial caution of the native of 
Fife, said in Lewis v. Levy that “‘ we are not prepared to lay 
it down for law that the publication of preliminary inquiries 
is universally lawful, but neither are we prepared to lay it 
down for law that it is universally unlawful.... We 
give no opinion in favour of the general legality of publishing 
reports of preliminary examinations where the party accused has 
been committed or held to bail.” Yet he dropped a hint that 
there was a good deal to be said for publicity. Lopes J. in 
Usill v. Hales thought there might be a distinction between a 
matter finally disposed of by justices and an inquiry that is 
merely preliminary, but he was not concerned to draw it. 

That in principle the publication of preliminary inquiries 
before justices constitutes a gross contempt of Court is beyond 
argument, but it would be a waste of time to ask judges to 
say so and stultify themselves by condemning a practice that 
they have countenanced for the best part of a century. Yet 
so long as the practice continues it cannot be pretended that 
a person charged with an indictable offence is assured of a 
fair trial. Every notorious murder trial affords an example. 
Thanks to the zeal of the popular press in reporting the police- 
court proceedings, with wealth of headlines and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the “‘ high spots,” the jurors have all been well coached 
for a conviction long before they are called into the box. No 
doubt, poor souls, they do their best to be fair, but they would 
be more than human if they could presume the innocence 
of the man in the dock. It may be that in murder trials no 
great harm is done as a rule, for the police have a knack of 


getting the right man. Even so there are exceptions. The 
notorious Wallace case was one. Wallace was convicted at the 
Liverpool Assizes on the strength of local prejudice inflamed 
by the publication of the ex parte proceedings in the police 
court, although, as the Court of Criminal Appeal afterwards 
found, the evidence given at the trial could not possibly support 
a conviction. In cases involving political prejudice the publica- 
tion of police court proceedings is still more objectionable for 
reasons that are too obvious to need elaboration. 

The abuse could be ended by a general agreement of magis- 
trates to use their statutory power to hold all preliminary 
inquiries in camera. But it is too much to expect that. The only 
effective remedy lies with Parliament. A very simple amend- 
ment of Sec. 19 of the Indictable Offences Act would be 
enough. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Tue week has been loud with political whisperings. Why 
did Mr. MacDonald suddenly ask Mr. Lloyd George for his 
detailed plans only a few days after Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
decisive rejection of public works? The obvious answer is 
that the Government meant to call what it regards as Mr. 
Lloyd George’s bluff. Ifit has in any case determined not 
to go in for an expansionist programme, it is good policy to 
get Mr. Lloyd George to publish his whole scheme and then 
to explain why they think it not more likely to work than it 
was in 1924 or 1929. But such tactics might not be altogether 
easy to bring off. Mr. Chamberlain and the officials can show 
that public works cost a lot, that even exploited up to their 
maximum they cannot mean the employment of anything like 
the number of men that Mr. Lloyd George believes. But to 
show that does not answer the “ Gawd’s-sakers ”—the people 
who say “ we cannot wait any longer. For Gawd’s sake let’s 
do something. Here are jobs of work that need doing: here 
are people out of work. Let’s not worry about the cost: let’s 
get on with it anyway.” If this idea of calling Mr. Lloyd 
George’s bluff is the correct one, the Government may, 
therefore, find that it has done something dangerous in 
inviting him to submit his plans. For the industrial Con- 
servatives and young Tories from distressed areas have almost 
reached the end of their patience. They are almost all 
“* Gawd’s-sakers””; and they will be impressed when they 
learn that a pamphlet by Lord Snowdon is shortly to appear 
supporting the New Deal on financial grounds. 
* * * 


The second explanation is that the invitation really means 
a decision to reconstruct the National Government with the 
possibility of appealing to the country in the autumn. I 
know that this idea is being canvassed by serious people. 
But I cannot take it seriously. Mr. Lloyd George will not 
join a Government which is not really committed to a policy 
of large public spending. He once asked me, when I dis- 
cussed with him possible efforts to trick him into joining a 
Conservative Government, whether I could see any “ green 
in his eye ””»—and I couldn’t. And I cannot see how Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain is to be got rid of or to be induced to 
alter his mind. Nor do I think that several of the abler morc 
right wing Labour leaders, for several of whom I know 
Mr. Lloyd George has a great respect, and who are being 
talked about as new National material, could be induced to 
join a reconstructed Government. I do not say that there are 
no potential rats left in the Labour party, but I do not think 
any of them are the kind of rats who join a sinking ship. 


* * * 


My own belief is that the Government decided to ask for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s plans without any clear idea of how things 
would go. It seemed good tactics anyway. It sounded 
open-minded and for the time being stopped the attack from 
within and without. My present impression is that the 
Government is now simply “exploring every avenue” for 
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a way out of the morass and that at present it is without a 
plan. But with Mr. MacDonald as Prime Minister one has 
to keep a sharp look out. We know now that he was planning 
a National Government as early as March, 1931. So anything 
may happen. 

* * * 

Here is a story of Japanese competition. A pawn- 
broker in Batavia in the Dutch East Indies accepted a new 
bicycle as a pledge and then found himself besieged with 
young men bringing him new bicycles to pawn. Inquiry 
showed that the price he was giving for bicycles in pawn was 
40 per cent. higher than the price charged by the Japanese 
for selling them new. 

* * * 

Mr. Justice Holmes, who has just died at the age of ninety- 
three, was one of the few men about whose greatness one had 
no doubt the moment one met them. I was lucky enough to 
spend two long evenings with him in Washington twelve years 
ago when I had only just ceased to be an undergraduate. 
I can only explain his indulgence by saying that he liked 
to talk, as undergraduates do, about the world at large, 
about God, the American Constitution, art and the 
future of civilisation. He called it “ twisting the universe’s 
tail.” He was obviously vain of his magnificent appearance 
and loved to tell stories of the part he took in the war against 
Southern States. He took an artist’s pride in everything 
he did ; he liked to know that he was indeed, as Morley said, 
“the greatest judge in the English-speaking world,” and he 
never wrote a legal judgment without at the same time writing 
a little literary masterpiece. He was conscious that he had a 
peculiar function as a judge—the function (which he shared 
with Brandeis) of seeing to it that the American Constitution 
was not used permanently to prevent all social legislation 
being introduced into the States. He and Brandeis fought a 
long battle and won it. He was, I think, the least prejudiced 
and the most “ humane ” man I’ve ever known. It will be 
difficult to write his life : he was destroying all his letters when 
I was with him twelve years ago, and he instructed all his 
friends that he wished them to destroy his letters to them. 
He was to be known by his public legal works. His private 
life and friendships were his own. He held with Dean Inge 
that : 


Lives of great men all remind us 
As we o’er their pages turn, 

That we, too, may leave behind us 
Letters that we ought to burn. 

One got some realisation of the stretch of Holmes’s memory 
when he told the story of how he first came to London in 
1867 with an introduction from Leslie Stephen to Frederick 
Pollock, who took him to breakfast with Sir Henry Maine, and 
afterwards to lunch with John Stuart Mill. 

* *x * 

On Monday, Mr. Doran, the Conservative member for 
Tottenham, made a surprising speech in the House of 
Commons. According to the Times report, he stated :— 

Ten years ago Mr. Lansbury managed, with the assistance of his 
son and Mr. Francis Meynell, to smuggle some of the Russian royal 
jewels over to England in chocolate-boxes. . .. At the end of five 
months they realised a certain sum. of money and the money was got 
for the Daily Herald by the pawning of the Russian jewels, and it was 
gambled over the tables at Monte Carlo by Francis Meynell and the 
rest of the ungainly crew belonging to the party opposite. 

This suggestion that Mr. Francis Meynell was a thief, who 
used for gambling money which did not belong to him, seems 
to me an outrageous abuse of the immunity from the laws of 
' slander which M.P.s enjoy when speaking in the House. 

Unless Mr. Doran has the courage to repeat his assertions 
in a less privileged place, they must be held to be as caddish as 
they are untrue. There was no illegality whatsoever about 
bringing the jewels to England—they were not smuggled, for 
there was no customs {duty to evade ; and the money received 
for them was remitted to Russia. But Mr. Meynell did in 
effect go to Monte Carlo . . . two years latér. And I am 
happy to say that so far from losing £100,000, he won a fiver. 








The other day I examined 300 or 400 photographs of 
Mussolini which are supplied by news agencies for reproduction 
in books or papers. They threw an interesting and new ligh; 
upon the Duce. I wanted one of those photographs, common 
in the early years of Fascism, in which the Duce was a terribly 
bellicose and heroic figure. I could not find a single one; 
they have simply died out of the news. According to the 
photographs the Duce has become the best type of constitutional 
monarch, i.e., he spends his time opening bazaars, going to 
weddings, Jaying foundation stones, and binding up a sheaf of 
corn at harvest time in the fields. There were literally dozen; 
upon dozens of of him smiling the gentle, benign 
royal smile at these kinds of function. He looked sternest when 


riding a horse, an occupation which often has that effect upon § 


unskilful riders. It is true that there was one photograph of 
him sitting in a cage with a lion, but the Duce’s smile was so 
gentle that it reminded me of the prophecy of the lion lying 
down with the lamb. 


* * 7 


If the diplomatic game were ever played as it should be 
played, the next step would be a telegram from Stalin saying, 
“IT am in perfect health.” Sir John Simon would then travel 
to Moscow via Berlin, leaving at the Friedrichstrasse a bunch 
of flowers, a box of lozenges and a note politely wishing the 
Fihrer a speedy recovery. Critic 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of ss. for the contribution at the head of this 
column goes this week to Miss K. E. Odell. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “ This England,” 1 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 
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argument against low heels. When speaking of the Turks, Lord 

ro aaa gave forth the celebrated dictum: ‘‘ What energy can 

you expect from a people with no heels to their shoes ? ’’—Letter in 
Daily Mail. 


What Euclid did for geometry, Peter Beckford did for Foxhunting. 
He died in 1811, and was buried in Steepleton Iwerne Church. 
That church is in a sad state of disrepair... . The rector is anxious 
that the whole church should be put in order... . Subscriptions 
may be sent to him. ... For all that is known, this church may 
have played the decisive part in ordaining that Peter Beckford should 
be not a Jamaican merchant in the days of slave labour, but the gree: 
authority for English Foxhunters.—The Times. 


The Government move forward slowly, but as quickly as’ they 
know how. For them to move forward more rapidly without furthe: 
knowledge would mean moving back at a faster rate than the rate of 
going forward—the method of procedure in many other countries. 
Isidore Ostrer in Suriday Referee. 


The vogue for catkins in embroidery and decoration may lead 
to catkin parties.—Daily Telegraph. 


He (Dean Inge) thought that people to-day prayed with less 
assertiveness than their grandfathers. Whatever forces were ranged 
against them God and themselves were in the majority.—Oxford Mail. 


Captain Cunningham-Reid, M.P., will ask the Home Secretary in 
the Commons next week if the Commissioner of Police is satisfied 
that the regulations governing the depositing of packages at railway 
cloak-rooms are adequate to prevent the growing use of these place’ 
for the concealment of dismembered bodies.—Star. 


** Every time I go to our church,” he states, “ and look at the new 
candlesticks we have had installed I see the exact shade of Marina 


green of the rayons we are selling—and I feel quite happy about it.” 
—West Riding manufacturer reported in Manchester Guardian. 


The poor have their clinics which are paid for by the middle and 
upper classes, but this is the only spot in Great Britain where the 
middle and upper classes can obtain health, understanding and 
advice during maternity.—From a high-class corset catalogue. 
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LENT 


Wuen I was young I regarded very lightly the sacrifices of 
those of my fellow-Christians who fasted during Lent. It 
seemed to me no unendurable hardship to eat fish instead of 
meat. I could have done this without an effort if I had had 
the mind. As I grow older, however, I admire more and 
more almost any form of self-denial. This is because, the 
older I grow, the more difficult I find it to deny myself any- 
thing. Those who have been put on a strict diet by their 
doctors know how difficult it is to abstain from the things 
that the doctors forbid. You may be almost indifferent to 
potatoes, but let a doctor ban them from your diet and you 
begin to look on the soapiest specimen of a boiled potato 
with a craving eye. If my hatred of rice-pudding had not 
become second nature to me early in life, I should scarcely 
have been able to help falling in love with it many years 
afterwards when—and because—it had been put on a list 
of forbidden things by the doctor. It is true that for the first 
few days after I have seen a doctor and been assured that I 
am not going to die immediately I positively enjoy obeying 
his orders. I feel braced as with Brighton air as I deny myself 
milk in my tea. I feel a better man as I refuse a doughnut. 
There is something like rapture in my resistance to a savoury. 
As time goes on, however, I lose the sense of exhilaration in 
my self-denial. What began almost as a game becomes a 
bore. The will ceases to take any pleasure in exercising itself, 
and the Satanic element in my nature whispers, “‘ Disobey. 
Just this once. It will do you no harm.” So I pour a little 
milk into my tea, and whether it does me any harm or not I 
never know. 

I have certainly never been able to deny myself anything 
for long. Once for a month I abstained from all liquids 
during meals, but, though I am an ardent advocate of this 
form of dieting, I seem no longer to have the will-power to 
adopt it. It is said by some of the dietitians to be unnatural 
to drink with one’s meals, and we are told that the wild beasts 
eat all their solid food at one time of the day and drink at 
another. I wonder, however, whether the wild beasts would 
have persisted in this custom if they had made the great 
discovery of the bottle or even of the water-tap. The lion 
has no fixed table for devouring his prey, with an attendant 
at his shoulder tempting him with a jug or a decanter. I 
suspect that it is necessity, rather than his natural instinct, that 
separates the hour of his meat-eating from that of his visit to 
the stream. In any case, we human beings were not brought 
up as lions. In our childhood milk and water were almost 
forced down our throats as we fed. Like our elders, we learned 
to eat toast and eggs at breakfast and to wash them down with 
cupfuls of tea or coffee. This habit of mixing solid and liquid 
became so ingrained in us that a meal without a drink would 
have seemed a cruel punishment. So general is the craving 
for tea or coffee at breakfast, for example, that most of us 
regard a man who is compelled to do without it as a martyr 
and a hero. The phrase, “ I’m dying for a cup of tea,” has 
often been uttered quite seriously by a tea-addict kept waiting 
for her drug. 

People sometimes speak of abstinence as a negative virtue 
and deny the heroism of the teetotaller and the non-smoker. 
I cannot agree that teetotalism and non-smoking are so 
colourless as that. I should regard them rather as excesses. 
It needs no small effort of the will to refuse to conform to 
common custom. When all the world is smoking it is only a 
brave man, or a man easily sickened, who finds it easy to refrain. 
Many men and women take to smoking merely from the fear 
of looking eccentric if they do not. They join in a fashion, 
and, before they know where they are, they have acquired a 
craving. It is for a time a very pleasant craving, and, while 
one is young, each pipe or cigarette is a sensible addition to 
one’s happiness. At that age we enjoy the flavour of tobacco 
like gourmets. The first smoke after breakfast is a luxurious 
experience. As we grow older, however, the luxury of the 


experience diminishes—for most of us, at least. We smoke 
after breakfast, not in order to relish the flavour of tobacco, 
but because we should feel unhappy if we were not smoking. 
Smoking has become a habit like wearing a hat in the street, 
and the Victorian-born man wears a hat in the street, not 
because hat-wearing gives him positive pleasure, but because 
without a hat he would feel uncomfortable. Cut off from our 
habits, many of us would be like trams that had left the rails. 
We could not go forward till we had returned to our grooves. 

Even in the smallest things we become slaves to habit. 
I know a man who cannot break himself of the habit of lighting 
one cigarette from another instead of from a match. He has 
told me that again and again he has sworn to himself to light 
every new cigarette from a match, but that he has never been 
able to keep his vow even for a day. In order to keep his 
vow, he would have to make a fresh effort of the will every 
quarter of an hour instead of living at peace according to routine. 
We all reverence the will, but how most of us hate exercising it ! 
To be perpetually exercising the will is to be continually faced 
with obstacles which we have to surmount and we have no 
love for a life of obstacles. 

I myself should find it difficult to give up even a good habit. 
There was a time, for example, when it needed an effort of 
the will to shave in the morning, but now it would need a 
greater effort to abstain from shaving. Once, I could go out 
into the street with a two days’ growth of beard and feel 
perfectly cheerful ; it seemed almost more democratic as well 
as more indolent not to trouble to shave. To-day, however, 
it would require more courage than I possess to leave the 
house without shaving. Even if I were spending the day in 
the house I should feel hampered and unhappy if I remained 
unshaven. Shaving, if it does not cause delight, at least 
liberates us from the miseries of unshavenness every morning. 
It renovates, not only the face, but the spirits for the duties 
of the day. I am sure that beards make for melancholy simply 
because the bearded man has not this daily sense of renovation. 
Be that as it may, I cannot give up the habit of the razor. 

An eminent philosopher once told us that to live without 
habits was to succeed in life. For my part, I cannot see how 
we could get through life at all if we did not become virtually 
the slaves of habit. Even as regards dress, we find that it 
saves a great deal of time to wear more or less the same kind 
of clothes every day. The man without habits would wear a 
collar one day and no collar the next. He would think 
nothing of turning up at the office wearing evening-dress 
trousers and a Norfolk jacket. He would go out in the 
morning wearing a shoe on one foot and a boot on the other. 
In restaurants he would vary the order of the dishes, eating 
the dinner backwards one day and choosing the order at 
random the next. He would go to work at a different hour 
every day, and, when on holiday, would occasionally insist 
on playing golf the wrong way round the course. In the end, 
his excess of nonconformity would certainly lose him his job 
and possibly land him in a lunatic asylum. The moral seems 
to be: ‘‘ Whatever you give up, do not give up your habits. 
They are what makes you tolerable to your fellow-men.” 

There is no danger of our ceasing to be slaves of habit, 
however. The most that we can achieve is to change our 
habits. The teetotaller becomes the slave of habit no less 
than the beer-drinker, the non-smoker no less than the smoker. 
It is this change which I think is particularly to be desired. 
If the non-smoker changed over to the habit of cigar-smoking 
for a month every year, with what a sense of refreshment he 
would return to his non-smoking! How excellent a thing it 
would be for the spendthrift to cultivate thrift for four weeks 
annually, and for the thrifty man to indulge in a regular month’s 
extravagance! If the football-spectator took to philosophy 
for a season, and the philosopher became a football-spectator 
during the same period, both of them, I am sure, would 
benefit. 

Alas, I seem to be unable to change my habits even temporarily. 
I go on living month after month in the same old way, break- 
fasting in bed, reading newspapers, smokinz, cating the same 
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kind of food, watching games that I could never play, riding 
in taxis, meeting the same people, listening in to Stuttgart 
after midnight, and abstaining from nothing that takes my 
fancy and that at the same time I can afford or get on credit. 
To exchange the habit of self-indulgence for the habit of 
self-denial—that has always been my dream. For many 
people during the next few weeks this dream will become— 
at least, in some degree—a reality. But I, I fear, am doomed 
to go on eating and drinking as before—an idealist who longs 
to give things up but has never discovered how. 
Y. ¥. 


MILK 


Ow the morning of September 18th, 1933, a man walked 
into three empty rooms at Thames House, Millbank. The 
man was Mr. Sidney Foster, the newly appointed manager 
of an abstract body called “ the Milk Board,” representing 
140,000 farmers scattered throughout some of the wildest 
parts of England and Wales. He was there because the 
industry was threatened with collapse and sixpence-a-gallon 
milk was staring thousands of dairy farmers in the face. With 
the assistance of the Marketing Acts and Sir Basil Mayhew, 
the well-known chartered accountant, he had come to face 
the colossal task of bringing order into one of the most anarchic 
and individualised industries in the country. The farmers’ 
most skilled negotiators had failed to prevent the terms of 
the milk contracts becoming worse for the producers every 
year, and such chaos reigned that both producers and dis- 
tributors took the signing of the annual contracts as the signal 
to begin under-cutting them, before the ink on the agreements 
was dry. Neither producers nor consumers were benefiting 
in the least from this price-cutting war. 

After twelve months, the three empty rooms had increased 
to the whole of the third floor of Thames House and part 
of the next, to house a staff of nearly a thousand. 

A hundred thousand letters are handled, on an average, 
every week and the Board has an annual turnover of £60,000,000. 
That indicates the size of the achievement. More important, 
from the producer’s point of view, is the practical result. 
The Milk Board stopped the rot and the index figure of the 
price to the farmer has risen steadily until now it is 71 per cent. 
above the pre-war price. Better still, every gallon of milk 
produced has found a purchaser. What this means can only 
be fully realised by one who, in the old days, has walked the 
streets of London trying in vain to sell milk to one firm after 
another. Or by a small West Country producer who would 
be laughed at if he asked for the contract price and offered 
50 per cent. below it as a special favour. 

The Milk Board, through the Marketing Acts, has been able 
to see that the terms of contracts that are signed are carried 
out. The men we hear so much about when they are fined 
by the Board (and some producers have even been imbecile 
enough to raise money to pay their fines for them) are merely 
blacklegs who cheat their fellow farmers. The scheme also 
has necessitated the publication of the quantities of milk 
diverted into the various channels (e.g., the liquid market, 
butter, cheese, cream, etc.). Formerly, when these figures 
were kept secret, the supposed huge quantities of milk that 
were surplus and had to be manufactured at a lower value 
were always used as a bogy to frighten the producers at the 
annual dog-fight to fix milk prices. So far, at any rate, they 
have been less than was supposed and last year, although 
output increased, amounted to about 27 per cent. of the total 
supplies. 

The milk scheme divides England and Wales into eleven 
regions. Each region has a “ pool” price and the regions 
that sell a large proportion of their milk at the higher fresh 

‘milk price subsidise the other regions where more of the milk 
goes to manufacture at a lower price. The subsidisation of 
the regions is effected by an inter-regional levy, and roughly 
six regions carry part of the surplus milk in the other five. 


All producers benefit in the end by this because, with modern 
transport methods, it is not good that large quantities of surplus 
milk in certain areas should be looking for a home at any price. 
But the whole industry benefits directly because of the control 
and organisation of the nation’s milk supplies under the finger 
of the Board. Manufacturing milk need no longer be railed 
from London to Dorset while Dorset fresh milk is railed back 
to London again; the cheese, butter, cream, condensed 
milk, milk powder and chocolate factories can contract for 
definite supplies at a definite price for a year ahead. These 
are stable conditions for manufacturing that exist in no other 
country in the world, and (for what it is worth) have induced 
many foreign firms to come to England to set up factories. 
The whole situation has been changed from the producer’s 
point of view. Instead of begging people to buy his milk, 
the buyers now come to his Board and ask for it, even offering 
to pay railway freight, in some instances, in order to 
get it. 

Not all producers, however, have benefited. Those placed 
in a specially favoured position for selling their whole dairies 
at the “ liquid ” price are losers by having to bear their share 


Sesto Gem imoe, in their hone, 
that they would never have kept their special position in view 
of the ease with which milk can now be diverted by road trans- 
port wherever it is required. But there is a larger change taking 
place, one which, I believe, will be a far sterner challenge to 
the Board’s resourcefulness than any of the little teething 
troubles experienced hitherto. In the West, where milk is 
produced more cheaply at some seasons of the year, prices 
have been good, helped by the inter-regional levy. Milk 
production in the West is therefore increasing, and the tendency 
will be for milk production to move westwards. If little dis- 
crimination in price is to be made against the western producer, 
milk production will increase still more, prices will fall, pro- 
ducers in other less favoured areas will be pushed out of 
business. If there is much discrimination, the western pro- 
ducers will be up in arms, as they were at the N.F.U. meeting 
held in January. What is the Board’s policy to be? 
Milk where it is cheapest to produce milk, or artificially 
regulated conditions—perhaps producers’ quotas—to keep 
the producers in the less suitable areas in dairy farming ? 
Limitation of production seems rather absurd when it is 
remembered that we import the equivalent of 2,185 million 
gallons of whole milk, nearly one-and-a-half times our total 
home production, and when fresh milk consumption is so 
low. 

The other great fight that awaits the Board is that of the 
cost of milk to the consumer. Primarily the Board’s job is 
to sell the farmers’ milk to the distributors. Ultimately it 
can hardly avoid taking a hand in the retail cost, for the greatest 
hope of the dairying industry is an increase in liquid con- 
sumption—now averaging the absurdly low figure of about 
one-third of a pint per head per day. When the cost of milk 
to the public in this country is nearly double the cost in Sweden, 
there is obviously great room for improvement and every 
important enquiry into the industry has reported that the 
distributive margin is too high. In London it is a shilling a 
gallon. An expert authority with many years experience of 
milk distribution (I may not give his name) assures me that the 
very finest milk service in the world could be provided for 
gd. per gallon in London and less in the provinces and leave 
a good margin of profit. It will never do for the Milk Board 
to be used by the distributors to consolidate themselves in a 
too comfortable position, yet it is true that, while the Board 
has made the distributor’s job easier, retail milk is generally 
dearer than before the Board came into existence. It is absurd, 
too, that the village blacksmith who keeps a few cows and 
runs a small milk round should have his milk assessed at the 
same value to the public as the high class firm that gives in- 
finitely better service. The present contract, however, allows a 
majority of distributors in a specified area to retail milk at less 
than the minima agreed by the Board and the distributors, 
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Some hundreds of areas have already availed themselves of 
this, and if the movement grows it must almost certainly 
force the issue of cheaper retail milk, with the reduction not 
at the producer’s expense, in the near future. It may even 
become advisable for the Board to open depots of its own for 
selling cheap milk to the poorer members of the community. 
It may, of course, be reasonably argued that the Board has 
been wise to regard discretion as the better part of valour in 
regard to ignoring what the consumer pays, but they have 
done so at the expense of being widely blamed for the high 
cost of milk. 

The Board is taking steps at last to improve the standard of 
the article they sell. After a rather tactless beginning, the 
negotiations for the supply of “‘ accredited” milk are now 
proceeding more smoothly with the local authorities. It has 
wisely refused to be stampeded into compulsory pasteurisation, 
which certainly does not improve the taste of milk and on the 
benefits of which the medical profession is divided, but 
it is indefensible if the Board acquiesces in the amount of impure 
milk that is now marketed when perfectly good milk could 
be provided by the observance of four rules so simple that a cow- 
man too ignorant to read could understand them and carry 
them out. 

One would like to see the Board pursuing a very much 
more active policy with regard to manufactured milk. Why 
is there virtually no such thing as English butter on a commercial 
scale? Only a large-scale organisation could undertake it, 
for a milk powder factory is an indispensable adjunct to a butter 
factory in order to utilise the by-product and thereby cheapen 
butter production. We want good supplies of English butter 
at a reasonable price. The Board’s job is to sell milk in all 
its forms as profitably as possible. We have yet to hear of 
anything being done by them to set standards for milk products 
and organise their grading, and there appears to be a morbid 
hankering to interfere with the cheap cheese sent to us from 
the Dominions instead of developing the production and demand 
for those cheeses of character that we can produce better than 
anyone else. Leicester, Derby, Gloucester, Stilton and Wens- 
leydale should be household names for cheese in this country, 
but, instead, they are dying out and cheese is disappearing 
from the diet of the more well-to-do who should be eating 
this better class cheese. 

Lastly, the Milk Board has made possible two very interesting 
experiments—milk for schoolchildren and subsidised butter. 
The cheap milk for schoolchildren could not have been organised 
on a national scale without the existence of the Board as a 
medium to arrange supplies and distribute fairly the Govern- 
ment grant. (Incidentally, the children would not now be 
having their cheap milk it it were not for the co-operative 
movement). It is leading to an increase in milk consumption 
not only on account of that drunk by the children, but because 
milk of a certain standard is now being brought into districts 
that never had it before and because those who bring the milk 
out to the village schools are anxious to find other customers 
there also. The subsidised butter is interesting because it is 
an experiment in an alternative method of helping the producer 
in this country without penalising the poorer class of con- 
sumer by interfering with the abundance of cheap supplies 
from abroad. 

We accept unlimited quantities of cheap butter from abroad 
and the Government, through the Milk Board, guarantees 
4 minimum Price for English milk used for butter-making. 
Instead of saying “‘ we will tax or restrict supplies to an extent 
which we hope will force up the consumer’s price sufficiently 
to attract the home producer ” we say “ we will let the consumer 
have the advantage of this absurdly cheap butter and give the 
organised producers a direct subsidy in the form of a definite 
price which we think is sufficient for them.” The experiment 
may have far-reaching results, but no one as yet has taken 
much notice of it. It would”be interesting to have the views 
of the experts on (i) the principle involved, (ii) its desirability, 
and the scope for applying it to other commodities. 

L. F. EAasTerBRook 


Correspondence 


THE TRAFFIC IN ARMS 


Sir,—At the Geneva Committee on the Traffic in Arms Lord 
Stanhope has rejected on behalf of Great Britain all proposals for 
investigating, by inspection on the spot, the accuracy of the 
reports sent in by Governments. Of course, his motives are 
patriotic. He believes that this country would, on the balance, 
lose rather than gain by a general inquiry into the truth of the 
various governmental reports about their respective armaments, 
or, in other words, he thinks that the reports of our own War 
Office would be more skilfully misleading than those of other 
War Offices. 

I cannot help thinking that he has been misled by the great 
success of the War Office in one particular international competi- 
tion. An unofficial group at Geneva, as is well known, holds a 
competition between Governments for the biggest lie of the year ; 
and, in spite of keen competition, the prize for 1934 was gained 
by our own War Office for their admirable answer to the Dis- 
armament Commission: ‘“‘ There are NO firms in this country 
concerned mainly or largely in the manufacture of implements 
of war.” 

While joining in the general congratulations offered to our War 
Office on their well-deserved success, I would point out that the 
prize was given only for the “ biggest” lie, not for the most 
skilful or plausible. It was, in fact, the old bulldog courage that 
won the day. Had it been a contest of skill, I fear, with all respect 
to the War Office, that there are several Members of the League 
whose ingenuity would have surpassed it. It has all the goodwill 
in the world, and would, no doubt, send in admirably misleading 
reports ; but I fear it would be found out. 

In these circumstances it would surely be wiser for Lord 
Stanhope to agree to have all-round inspection and investigation. 

GILBERT MURRAY 


CAPITALISM AND WAR 


Sir,—Although a regular subscriber to, and reader of, THE 
NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, I am not, I fear, a true 100 per cent. 
highbrow, as I sometimes long for a final statement of the truth 
with a capital T. A controversy such as that on Capitalism and 
War is an exasperatingly painful experience for one so naive as I, 
who think that something practical, something that can be acted 
upon, must emerge as a result of a battle among the giants. My 
difficulty is that I am filled with admiration for each protagonist, 
as I read him with infinite care, and feel he is entirely right. When 
the second round ensues I have an unhappy, uneasy feeling that 
the great ones have become slightly touchy and are misunder- 
standing each other and wait for letters from other readers. 

Professor Laski has, however, clarified the practical issue of 
this discussion for me. He says, in effect, that Sir Norman Angell 
is a philosopher and that capitalists are not; that philosophers 
know that in the long run war does not pay; but that capitalists 
(like sailors) don’t care about the long view if some of them can, 
by war, gain an immediate advantage. 

My point is that philosophers and capitalists are not the only 
people who count ; there are millions of others who do not want 
another war, who do not think it wise to wait until world Socialism 
arrives and wipes out the danger, but who want to do something 
now to make it less likely in their own lifetime. When public 
opinion is aroused, as it is on this issue to-day, and is not allowed 
to crystallise in some objective practical form, it goes bad and 
reactionary. As Mr. Postgate says in his last book, after another 
war Socialism will be more remote than ever, therefore we must 
do something : 

(1) To keep war at bay as long as possible for our own purposes 
as Socialists who hope to achieve a measure of Socialism in 
England in our lifetime. 

(2) To make use of the great wave of public opinion that is 
anti-war. 

For this two-fold purpose is there a better plan than Sir Norman 
Angell’s “‘ Collective Security ”’ ? May Munro 

35 Grosvenor Road, Birkenhead. 





Srr,—Sir Norman Angell seems to be in the same position as 
the pacifists against whom he argues so effectively. He tells them 
that they have an excellent logical case for pleading unilateral 
disarmament and non-resistance, but that no one will listen to 
them, because everyone puts national defence before peace. 
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But the excellent logic of his argument that capitalists, if they 
knew what was good for them, would support the collective peace 
system, overlooks the brutal fact that capitalists instead support 
Hitler, Mussolini, the Japanese militarists, and the other 
Nationalist dictatorships that have erected the cult of war into a 
State religion and war-preparation into the backbone of economic 
recovery. In this country the capitalist parties have created the 
“* National ” Government, which in three and a half years has 
sabotaged the League half to death, launched this country into a 
new arms race, and brought us within sight of a world war. The 
basic motive has everywhere been that capitalists put defence of 
the existing social order before peace, and prefer the risks of 
Fascism and war to the prospect of peace through socialism. 

For the Socialist parties are everywhere those which stand for 
world union, and most of them—including the Russian Com- 
munists and the Labour Party—wish to use the League as an 
instrument for approaching this goal by building up a strong 
collective system both for guaranteeing peace and for economic 
co-operation. 

“* Nationalism, not internationalism, is the soul of Conservatism,” 
said the Morning Post recently. ‘“‘ Our international faith is the 
soul of our Socialism,” said Mr. Henderson at Southport. 

That is why I do not believe it is possible to separate the estab- 
lishment of Socialism from the organisation of peace. If capitalists 
took broad views and long views and put the general interest 
before their own immediate selfish interests they would, no doubt, 
listen to Sir Norman. But then they would soon cease to be 
capitalists, for after all, the existing social order is built on fatalism 
about both want and war, on the belief that society is a chaos, 
where it is every man’s right—nay his duty—to look after himself 
alone in a free-for-all scramble where the devil takes the hindmost. 

And so the sweet reasonableness of Sir Norman’s argument as 
to what capitalists ought to do is met by the brutal reality of what 
they are in point of fact doing ! A SOCIALIST 


THE INDIAN PRINCES 


S1r,—Miss Eleanor Rathbone’s article in last week’s paper 
raises very important points. The Indian princes obviously 
never have been and never must be left in unfettered sovereignty. 
To state that we cannot now lay down conditions to protect 
their subjects is absurd. We are continually interfering with 
them and have been ever since we established our power in India. 
In 1927 I had the good fortune to be the guest for a few days of 
His Highness the late Jam Sahib (Ranjit-Singhi) at Jamnagar, 
the capital of his state. He was continually complaining to me of 
interferences by the British Government, especially over his 
seaport. The thing, however, which really rankled with him at 
that time was that our Resident had prevented him from having a 
telephone to the house of his Prime Minister. The only tele- 
phones he was allowed were private ones between his three palaces. 
Such is sovereignty in India when we wish so to interpret it. It 
only becomes a sublime and absolute thing based on inviolable 
treaties when for the time being that, too, suits our book. 

The Athenzum, S.W.1. C. H. REILLY 


POLICE ACTIVITIES 


Sir,—I see that the police estimates are increased by over 
£500,000. Perhaps because of my Gladstonian ancestry, perhaps 
because of a feeling that the time of good men should not be 
wasted, I feel compelled to make suggestions that might save 
some of this money. 

My letters, like those of thousands of others, appear to be 
opened regularly. A gentleman is employed, at the local post 
office, to receive them from the sorter; he gives them to a 
messenger; the messenger takes them to the G.P.O. for ex- 
amination, and brings them back. Could we not “ rationalise ” 
this process a little ? 

Perhaps it would be cheaper—it would save delays in my post 
—if I asked those writing to me to address their letters to the 
Graham Department, G.P.O. (the name derives, I believe, from 
the Minister first responsible for these practices). Or could not 
the rather foolish pretence that letters are not opened, the careful 
remaking of envelopes, be dropped? Then the local “ split” 
could look through my post, put all the innocuous matter in an 
envelope for me, and only hold up the rare letter that can have a 
political significance. 

It seems absurd, for instance, that the catalogues of Messrs. 
Waring and Gillow, sent in an envelope bearing their name, 
should have to go through this expensive scrutiny. Yet some 


years ago, in such an envelope addressed to some one staying 
with us, we found a buff official slip : “‘ These have been examined 
and may be delivered.” Could not Waring and Gillow be asked 
to include no sedition in their catalogues ? 

And when it is necessary for offices where Communists work 
to be watched, need there be four large men on the job at the 
same time? Similarly, when a girl typist employed by a Com- 
munist newspaper changes her address, and is inconsiderate 
enough not to inform Scotland Yard of her new home, is it essential 
that four men with a powerful car should carry out the inquiries ? 

It may be good to say to the local postman—this happened last 
week—“ we believe she has married an ex-convict” (meaning a 
Communist who has been imprisoned for his opinions). But is it 
necessary to spend so much money on gathering or spreading this 
information ? Economy, Sir, is the concern of all of us; this is 
my contribution. T. H. WINTRINGHAM 

20 Warren Avenue, 

Richmond, Surrey. 


A THREAT TO LAKELAND 


Sir,—It will be interesting to see whether the Forestry Com- 
missioners take the trouble to reply to Mr. Costin’s admirable 
letter in your last issue on the proposed afforestation of the Upper 
Eskdale. Their attitude hitherto seems to have been that they 
have made up their minds and there’s an end of it. The only 
reasoned defence of their decision in reply to letters of protest in 
the Times was from the pen of a Mr. Wedderburn, who admitted 
that he had never visited the valley, but who argued that employ- 
ment would be given by the planting of the trees. As an equal 
amount of employment might be given elsewhere, the question 
really turns, or ought to turn, on the beauty of Eskdale itself. 
Now, anyone who has been fortunate enough to walk over Wrynose 
and Hardknott, must have been struck at the end of his journey 
by the comparative absence of conifers in Upper Eskdale, which 
is characteristic of the particular beauty of the valley. It is, | 
suppose, too much to hope that the thousands of people who love 
Eskdale should be able to make their resentment felt against such 
a pernicious expenditure of public money. Yet, though the 
planting of the trees somewhere may be desirable for many reasons, 
they should no more be put in Eskdale than in Hyde Park. 

12, Rue de Poitiers, Paris, VII. BRYAN GUINNESS 


A NEW CLINIC 


S1r,—Your readers may be interested to know that a birth 
control clinic is to be opened in Islington next week. None of 
the clinics and welfare centres under the control of the Ministry 
of Health are allowed to give help in this matter, except to women 
whose health would be endangered by pregnancy. So it is only 
in voluntary clinics that people who cannot afford private doctors 
can obtain medical advice on contraceptives for economic and 
personal reasons ; and, in spite of the great and growing need for 
this service, there are only five such clinics in the London area. 

All who are interested in this work are invited to the inaugural 
meeting at the Finsbury Town Hall on March 12th at 8 p.m., at 
which Rebecca West, among others, will speak. 

VERA MEYNELL 

The Goswell Women’s Welfare Centre, 

39, Spencer Street, Goswell Road, E.C.1. 


Miscellany 
A SPRING MORNING 


Arrer many days of rain came a cleansed and miraculous 
morning when the larks went up straight from the dykes, 
lifting the sky higher with every leap. They stayed there 
singing ; while above them the planes of the aviators droned 
like metallic bees and the air thrilled in a fine breeze from the 
sea. People walking in the village dipped their bodies in the 
sunlight and raised their faces to the perfectly blue sky with 
pleasure for the first spring sun was shining. 

A girl was whistling loudly at the door of a shop. She 
whistled through a gap between two prominent front teeth. 
She was a thin girl, ill-nourished, with blue eyes too close 
together and fair hair chopped short and brushed off her bony 


face. 
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face. Over her body was a long pink evening dress and on 
her feet was a frayed pair of evening shoes which slopped about 
as she pretended to waltz to her whistles. 

One side of the village street was in the sun and the other 
in shadow. It was a quiet place, yet sounds came from it, 
sounds by which were measured its great quietness. Here 
a window squealed open, here a carpet was beaten, here the 
double tap of boatman’s hammer, the step of a man in the 
street, the sudden rattle of a car, the throb of the hourly bus, 
or even the sound of the girl whistling—all these sounds 
came singly, exceptionally, measuring off the silence of the 
village and the people possessed by the first sun of the year. 

Soon a youth wearing a dirty pair of canvas shoes came 
shuffling up the street with a puppy tearing at his shoe laces. 
The girl, who was alone in the shop, stopped whistling when 
she saw this fat, pale youth with his thick unbrushed hair and 
his ppmpled complexion. He was wearing oil-stained trousers 
and jersey and he slouched along with his hands in his pockets. 
His eyes were so pale that they scarcely showed in his freckled 
unshaven face. 

“ Minding the shop ? ” he called. 

He grinned as he nodded to the door, showing his very yellow 
teeth. 

“Take care that don’t run away,” he said. He gave her a 
look up and down from the points of her half-formed breasts 
to her feet, and then with a spit, moved on ignoring her ; 
but when he had got ten yards away he stopped dead to stare at 
an aeroplane in the sky. 

The girl recovered and stiffened. 

“Eh!” she screeched. “ You take care or you might get 
a job of work.” 

“ Nothing doing,” he said, speaking up at the aeroplane. 
When he turned he caught the scornfulness in her look and 
slowly, smiling, threatening, he came back towards her. He 
came nearer and nearer and when he was so close that she 
could smell the breakfast tea in his warm breath on her cheeks, 
he took one hot fat freckled hand out of his pocket, and leaned 
iton the door post above her head. Then he looked over her 
shoulder impertinently into the shop. She was alarmed 
because he was nearly touching her. 

“ You can’t come in,” she said. 

“Who said so?” 

“ You can’t come in.” 

She barred the way but he was smiling and not even looking 
at her. 

“ How much is that bit of firewood ?” he asked pointing to 
a chair in the shop. 

“T shan’t tell you.” 

He took no notice, with his shadow on her, staring over 
her shoulder into the shop and giving a nod to each thing 
there, the china, the glass, the mirrors, the desks, mockingly. 

“ Don’t want nothing,” he said at last. 

His face was nearly touching hers ; slowly he took down his 
arm from the doorpost and, for a moment, his hand hovered 
as if to touch her. Then it dropped and he whistled up his 
dog, and without moving a step away from the girl, he bent 
down with his back to her. The dog was a small black and 
grey spaniel and he rolled the creature over and over, tickling 
its mottled belly, running his fingers into its mouth and making 
it snap and slobber and bark. 

“ Here,” she said. ‘“‘ Get out of the light.” 

He went on rolling the puppy over and over and took no 
aotice of her: At last he yawned and got up, still with his 
back to her. 

“ Coming out?” he said without interest. 

“ No,” she said at once with satisfaction. 

It was a slow morning, slow the sun, slow the tide opening 
ts fan of water in the creek, slow the hours and slow the 
teeze. When the church clock struck, the green bus came 
own and was backed round at the bottom of the road by the 

a. The driver got off and walked round to the sunny side 
f the bus in pursuit of the conductor. They followed each 


‘Pether round like two dogs. 


The girl gazed at them. They were men in uniform, working 
to time. The driver, who was always looking at his watch, 
said the word and the conductor gave the engine a turn, the 
bell struck and off they went, sticking up their thumbs as they 
passed their friends. “ Thumbs up,” they called to the post- 
man, the policeman, the passing bus drivers on their route, 
and the sunlight sizzled on the radiator caps. “ Thumbs up ” 
they repeated. 

The girl gazed where the men had been and where they 
had been the youth was standing. His dusty shoulders were 
in a lump and, although she tried, she could not stop looking 
at him. She looked at the way he planted his legs, at the set 
of his buttocks, at his neck, the bow of his calves, at the back, 
broad, dusty, indolent and the hang of his heavy arms. 

“ Afraid to come in?” she taunted. 

He looked round at once but she was not there because 
she dodged back quietly to hide in the shop. He kicked the 
dog away from him and went to the door. 

“ Gerout!” he said to the dog. 

The moment he went in he hesitated because he was awed 
by the valuable things in the shop and because he did not 
know who might come out of the inner door, but in the half 
darkness her pink dress was brilliant and he could not resist 
her stiff, glittering cunning. All he could do was to laugh and 
take her wrist. She tried to pull herself away. 

“Leave me be.” 

“Leave you be!” 

“There’s someone coming.” 

“No there aint.” 

“ You’re not to. I shall call out .. .” 

Now he got hold of both wrists. His mouth was open. 
She was angry and helpless, her fingers crooked, trying to 
scratch at his face. He laughed at her with what breath he had. 

“Huh! Huh! Skinny,” he laughed. 

He did not know what he wanted to do and she did not know 
what she did not want him to do. They just stood fighting. 

At last, with a push, he sat her into a chair and dropped her 
wrists. The moment he did so she flew at him like a cat and 
smacked him on the face. 

“ Here, hold on!” he said. And after a pause: “ What’s 
the big idea?” 

“You dirty beast,” she said. 

“] never touched you,” he said. 

“ Chance is a fine thing, isn’t it?” she taunted. 

Her lips quivered until she grinned as he stared back at her 
staring, narrow, combative, hungry face. Then he made a 
leap at her. He had his arm round her waist and his fingers 
on the hollow of her spine at once. She was dragged and 
rubbed in confusion against him. He kissed her roughly on 
the lips and would not release her, though she pushed with 
her knees and her hands against him. There was the smell 
of tobacco from his mouth and the smell of oil on his clothes. 
Then suddenly he released her and stood without anything 
to say. He laughed. His eyes were sparkling. Her lips were 
wet; her face was marked red and startled ; and her child’s 
eyes, which had the cunning-old-woman-look of a child, were 
now the melting blue, hazy eyes of a young woman. She 
propped her heels on the step and made herself tall so that she 
could look at him proudly. But her heart was striking against 
her chest, and her aching lips were bruised with kissing. 

When he had gone away up the street to sit on the kerb 
with his puppy once more, she could still feel the fading mark 
of his lips. She crinkled her eyes in the sunlight, swaying and 
dipping her arms in the white warmth. In the sky droned 
the men from the aerodrome. Their planes slid down the face 
of the sky making scars of pale exhaust. They roared up 
again, twirled slowly over and whined down in long dives 
which scribbled their flight all over the sky, until they set off 
once more in their formations and their roar rained down upon 
other country. 

She was driven straight out of the shop towards him and he 
stood up waiting for her to come and be near to him. But a 
gate clicked and another girl, a dark and placid one, came out 
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of a garden, and the two girls ran to each other with shouts. 
They put their hands on each other’s shoulders and whispered, 
bending together and laughing over their shoulders at him. He 
stepped across to them. They gave screams and ran for the 
shop. There in the doorway they laughed and then disappeared 
‘laughing into the shop, laughing and laughing. Twice they 
came to the door and laughed and then screaming ran to laugh 
inside. She stood and laughed in the face of the dark girl and 
the dark girl laughed in her face too. 

““ Whoop ” shrieked the girl, driving the dark one before her 
and bringing a pail of water out of the shop. A chair was 
brought out too and she climbed on to it to clean the window, 
watching her reflection dance from one small pane to the next 
as she worked. When she reached for the higher panes she 
hoped her dress was not caught up because she could see him 
in the glass still lounging there. 

“You do hang around,” she bawled at his reflection. He 
let all that die away. 

“Why don’t you go for a soldier!” she yelled. Dragging 
his feet he came slouching across to her, grinning, kicking the 
puppy, spitting. 

“Eh?” she screamed. She picked up the pail and lugged 
it to the gutter. Then she lifted it. ‘‘ Wake up,” she cried, 
suddenly and emptied the whole pailful over him. 

A white flash of water, a shout, a flop as the water fell, the 
roar from him and the yelp of the puppy scampering out of 
the mess. She stared. She dropped the pail. She went white. 
She gave a choking laugh and then she bolted. Into the shop 
she rushed, slamming and locking the door. The soaked youth, 
rushed after her, but she was safe, white, startled, putting her 
tongue out at him. He flew at the door and rattled its handle. 
Water was running off his face, dripping from his nose. 

“You wait,” he shouted. ‘“ You wait.” 

Then the green bus came down and the twelve o'clock 
whistle blew. She saw him go off. Very hot, her heart beating 
loudly, she waltzed in the room with stupefied gaiety and 
whistled through her big teeth. V. S. PRITCHETT 


FISCAL MATTERS 


Tue West End theatre is suffering from the fact that there is 
no longer a West End. The Fifty-Shilling Tailor, who has set 
up with such defiant relish at the bottom of Sackville Street, 
symbolises the new spirit. So does the Fun Fair at the top 
of the Haymarket, introducing the scream of Blackpool’s 
Southern Shore to the once seigneurial corner of London’s 
pleasure-world. Typical, too, are the “ continuous ” revues 
hard by with their offer of “‘ Parisian” gaieties for English 
proletarians from almost morn to midnight. And further 
along, at a house once most elegant, the home of beauty and 
resort of blood, there is melodrama supported by the mocking- 
birds. When theatrical finance comes into the law-courts, 
the emerging facts scarcely add to West End dignity. The 
Socialites—I see the American term has now become Fleet 
Street usage—are picture-fans. A new film draws a smarter 
first-night (by gossip-writers’ computation) than does a new 
play of equal standard. The glory has departed. 

At the same time the West End theatre is endeavouring to 
maintain the high costliness which was once the companion of 
high status. It is astonishing to reflect that the Bancrofts, who 
rescued the London theatre from considerable disrepute, 
successfully instituted the half-guinea stall in the eighteen- 
sixties, when ten shillings bought far more than it does now and 
all costs were far lower. One result was Bancroft’s retirement 
with a fortune at an age when the actors of to-day still regard 
themselves as juvenile leads. The half-guinea stall, plus tax, 
has survived and far more than ten and sixpence can be charged 
in a few cases, that is to say for a “ talked about” musical 
show. But such shows are very few and the old West End 
prices are beginning to look like a vain survival, surrounded as 
they are by Fun Fairs and Fifty-Shilling Tailors. Equalitarian 
commerce will no longer take a slum site. The most expensive 


and illustrious corner will sell you a threepenny cup of tea 
in abundant marble or furnish your house for a string of 
sixpences. 

The cutting of theatre-prices is going forward in a clandestine 
way. There is no shouting about “ reduced rates,” because, 
in the past, that did not pay. The public believed that there 
must be a serious decline from West End standards where 
there was a serious decline from West End prices. The 
thing is done more judiciously. If a show is not going well, 
“* back-stalls,”” which may be not far back, are retailed at a good 
deal less than ten and sixpence. Such elasticity is entirely 
sensible ; the vendor must meet his market. But it is, | 
think, a deterrent to play-going that there should be this 
uncertainty as to what you will get for your money. Meanwhile 
the “ privileged price” system is certainly flourishing. 

The phrase “ privileged price” appeals to snobbery. The 
people who are sent the widely-distributed vouchers or are 
members of a specialised club entitling them to two seats 
for the price of one are made to feel themselves recipients 
of a compliment. They realise also that they are the 
recipients of a bargain. When a play is transferred to the 
“* privileged price” zone, the higher salaries are usually cut 
and one or two of the higher-paid players may resign in con- 
sequence, if they are confident of getting their usual salary 
elsewhere. But the standard of performance is not so far 
lowered as to deter playgoers. It is good enough. And a 
large number of playgoers have now been created who will not 
go to West End theatres on the old terms. I am continually 
meeting them. They say that they will go to such and such a 
piece when it has moved to a “ privileged price’ house or 
gone out to Streatham or Golders Green. Or they will catch a 
new piece at the Embassy (Swiss Cottage) or a suburban house 
before it has gone to the West End. These people do not want 
to be bothered with evening dress and they will not pay the 
old rates. They have been taught by the cinema to take their 
entertainment without formality. They don’t care about 
West End atmosphere, unless it be some particular occasion 
when they have to entertain and waste a bit of money to 
impress or to oblige. 

To the show that is really “a hit” this does not matter. 
People will go there on any terms. But as a rule there are not 
more than half a dozen shows out of thirty in the West End 
enjoying this good fortune; sometimes there are not as 
many. The defenders of the “privileged price” system 
maintain that they are bringing in a new type of playgoer 
who had never gone to the West End because it was too ex- 
pensive ; that they are fighting the cinema in the only sensible 
way ; that the marketing of theatre seats was done on a take-it- 
or-leave-it manner without regard to the pressure of modern 
salesmanship in all other forms of commerce ; that box-offices 
were chilly, inconvenient, unobliging places; that they are 
“selling theatre” and ought to be generally thanked for it. 
This is partly true. But it is also true that they are creating 
a general revolt against West End prices and building up a 
public who will not go to a play except on the half-price basis. 

The consumer will naturally say “ And a good job too. The 
cost of taking people to the play in the West End was out of all 
proportion to my way of life. It was a once-a-year, Mother’s- 
birthday business. I cannot be a regular playgoer on those 
terms.” But what of the vendor, what of the manager, actor, 
author ? Theatre rents, they may say, are lower, but they are 
not small. The salaries of the actors, at least of the actors 
whom we really want, remain high. Advertising and other 
over-heads are inelastic. The cut-price houses take over 
from us ; it is we who produce and pioneer. What is happening 
is the destruction of our public. That is a genuine grievance, 
but genuine grievances are not necessarily met because they 
are genuine. The expensive West End theatre begins to look 
more and more like a survival in a world that is passing it by. 
The discrepancy between West End and suburban prices is 
enormous, with the added nuisance that the more you pay 
for a seat the more you pay in tax. Should there be another 
financial crisis, with a slackening of national trade and a genera! 
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feeling of insecurity, the revolt against the old rates, which the 
“ privileged price” movement has already stimulated widely 
in the suburbs, may become general. The result in that case 
will have to be a general lowering of costs. The leading actors 
will have to reduce their standard altogether ; they cannot expect 
to be great ladies and gentlemen for ever when their neighbours 
are Fun Fairs and Fifty-Shilling Tailors and threepenny cups 
of tea. They may not like it and they may bolt to the film 
studio, leaving their star dressing-room to the little known. 
The artistic result might be quite good, but this cannot be 
discussed now ; I am concerned with fiscal matters only. The 
fact seems fairly plain that there cannot be a West End theatre 
without a West End. And the West End as a social institution 
is crumbling all the time. It is being replaced by suburbia’s 
“Up West” and that means fish and chips amid the marble, 
followed by the two seats for the price of one. Excellent things, 
but likely to embarrass before long those who are trying to 
maintain the older standards of the capital’s pleasure ground. 
Ivor Brown 


AMBERLEY WILD BROOKS 


Te storm soughs over Chanctonbury Ring ; 

Gulls huddle the turf, while one scared plover 
Topples in air and screams, turns on a wing 

And scatters with last year’s leaves for quiet cover. 
The weeping beeches lean the downland over 
Bowing to winter with their backs to spring. 

Below, the wild brooks parcel the fields ; rooks hover 
Above the urgent land ; and first larks sing. 


The seasons tread eternal pilgrimage 

Across the patient earth. In many a field 

The spring enshrines her immortality. 

My quicker loam is furrowed, but with age ; 

It is no more the promise of the yield, 

No more the spring, but Death that urges me. 
GRAHAM HUTTON 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


“Henry IV,” Part I at His Majesty’s 


The evening was divided between Mr. Drinkwater’s clear but 
rather lugubrious enunciation as the King and the spectacle of 
Mr. George Robey fidgeting, forgetting his part, getting laughs 
in the wrong place and, apparently, mesmerising the critics into 
saying what.an excellent performance it was. Most of the audience 
had gone to see Mr. Robey ; and there he was, a rather lost and 
diminutive figure, at the foot of incredibly tall curtains. Not a 
mountain, but a molehill, of flesh. His swagger suggested the old 
soak rather than the fallen gentleman ; he spoke haltingly, breaking 
every phrase in half, as though the old knight were a second-rate 
improviser groping for his words. The fact that Mr. Robey did 
not know his lines was partly responsible for his failure ; but even 
if he had been word-perfect I doubt if he would ever have given 
the impression of being the part. Deprived of eyebrows 
and a reproving stare, he knows very little of the gestures of 
comedy ; and neither the matter nor the manner of the Eliza- 
bethans suited his idiom. There was, of course, a good deal 
of fun in his performance; Lady Tree as Mistress Quickly and 
Patrick Waddington as Prince Hal—both excellent performances— 
helped him a lot. But at his best he never rose to be anything 
more than a super-Bardolph. 


“Mrs. Nobby Clark” at the Comedy Theatre 


ScENE: A remote part of Burma, with only a dozen or so white 
people, mostly of the barbarous-genteel type so frequently dis- 
sected by Mr. Somerset Maugham. Enter a successful young 
actress from London who has married, for love, a bachelor popular 
in the community. She cares for music and books, he likes jazz 
and magazines. A young doctor shares her tastes, the com- 
munity chatters, and she decides she loves him. For two Acts 
this situation is made highly entertaining by the authors’ skill in 
depicting with hideous realism particularly unpleasant types of 
Empire-builder ; but the last Act is boring and quite unconvincing. 





For the actress discovers that she loves her husband after all— 
Lord knows why, as he is no Gary Cooper and they don’t appear 
to have a thought in common. She also discovers that she really 
likes the Empire-builders—and this is preposterous. They 
would no doubt be courageous in an emergency and kind to a 
man who had broken his leg ; but the authors have devoted their 
considerable talents to showing that these people are insensitive, 
uncivilised and cruelly conventional. Miss Marie Ney acts the 
actress charmingly, but Mr. Cecil Parker, as the husband, can 
make nothing of his very dreary part. The rest of the cast act 
exceptionally well, and by their skill carry the play very happily 
through the first two Acts. To get away with the third Act 
would tax the genius of a Bernhardt and a Lucien Guitry. 


“Crime and Punishment” 


The main occasion for this revival of Baty’s adaptation of 
Crime and Punishment at the Embassy is to give Stephen Haggard an 
opportunity of showing what he can do in a heavy tragic role. His 
Raskolnikoff could hardly fail to be interesting, for this actor 
carries with him the hints of mystery and morbidity into every part 
he plays. Yet there is a sensation of disappointment at the end 
of the evenifg, not because he plays badly, but because he attempts 
too little. It is as though throughout the piece he is struggling to 
present the character as close to normality as possible, and this 
neither realises Dostoevsky’s intention nor gives the part itself 
one-tenth of its full dramatic value. Raskolnikoff is more than a 
human being who is three-parts mad—he is a terrifying symbol who 
requires for his presentation a force and intensity of assertion which 
Stephen Haggard never attempts. His drab naturalism dwarfs 
the character to inspire no more than an uneasy pity, and since 
there is a good deal of highly coloured melodrama in the rest of the 
cast, he is even at moments effaced. James Dale derives—and 
transmits—an immense enjoyment from the part of the Machia- 
vellian chief-of-police, and his unregenerate theatricality is very 
entertaining. Another first-rate performance is that of Frank 
Royde as Marmeladoff. It is necessary to protest against the 
performance of Miss Pamela Willins as Sonia. Her gentle reci- 
tations had nothing to do with the part and very little to do with 
the theatre at all. 
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“ Brewster’s Millions” 


The British film at the Leicester Square Theatre, Brewster’s 
Millions, is more than just round the corner from the American 
Kid Millions, in Piccadilly. It is in fact a short street ahead of 
most recent examples of this song-and-shake-a-leg-genre, which 
Hollywood, by the usual process of fast and furious repetition, has 
reduced to an accepted and invariable formula. And it is not merely 
a question of what a whale of a difference a few accents make : 
after all, for the inveterate filmgoer, what Hollywood calls 
“* British English,”-—our own language as she is cooed and grunted 
at Elstree—has begun to take on an outlandish sound. Here is a 
British and Dominion talkie which shortens the audience’s hitherto 
invariable verdict of ‘“* Well, I call that jolly good for a British 
film, don’t you ?”’ to a plain, delighted “‘ Excellent !”’ Patriotism 
perhaps still has something to do with it. But the last approxi- 
mately worthy picture of this kind made in England was Sunshine 
Susie; and this is in most respects an improvement: at any 
rate it has the requisite pace. The American Mr. Freeland, 
directing it, at last and at least has given a British film 
photography and dialogue which do not waste ten minutes 
over whether the Duchess takes one or two lumps of sugar in her 
tea. Brewster’s Millions is a scenario taken from a play adapted 
from a book, and the plot itself is witty. Unlike “ Kid” Eddie 
Cantor, who acquires his millions, Jack (“ Brewster ’’?) Buchanan 
has half a million thrust upon ‘him—and, on condition that he 
spends every penny of it in six months, there are another six 
millions waiting for him. That is not only funny for a start—the 
“very idea” of having to get rid of close on £3,000 a day !—it also 
provides adequate excuse for the chorus to keep cropping up at 
intervals, as it must. The yacht these young women practise on is 
large and sumptuous—but it does not in the American manner swell 
overnight to Queen Mary proportions ; they can appear therefore 
without unlikelihood in a Corsica reminiscent of Carmen (yet 
fashionably Cuban) there to dance another dance of the warm 
South, this time the Caranga ; and as the camera is here well used 
to record their entrance and the blacks and whites of their costumes 
are intelligently contrasted instead of heavily stressed in the mass, 
we not only avoid a nasty rush of colour to the tail-end of the film 
but enjoy the carnival in the piazza. The nether side of humour 
occurs once or twice too often in this picture ; but on the whole 
the comedy is passably comic, the photography presentable and 
Mr. Buchanan most engaging in a perfect gift of a part. Above all, 
there is pace to the whole thing—the pace of a film, not of an 
English Sunday afternoon. For this relief, Mr. Freeland, much 
thanks. Inthe same programme is a Walt Disney fable, The Hare 
and the Tortoise, which won the 1934 award for films of its class. 
And no wonder. Only Disney can compete with Disney, and, to 
our amazement, improve on him. 


“ Abdul the Damned” at the Regal 


Historical films are trying to anyone who has even a smattering 
of history, because they invariably distort history so as to make 
it more commonplace. The story of Abdul the Damned is 
boringly unreal: an Austrian singer after being blackmailed 
into entering the Imperial harem trots gaily in and out of the office 
of the Head of the Secret Police. The prison appears io be located 
in the same building as the seraglio, and the Young Turks appear 
as 100 per cent. idealists. And is it over-fastidious to complain that 
if you must drag in a remark about Greek islands having beautiful 


names, it is wiser not to make only three syllables of Mitylene ? 
But judged as melodrama this film only just misses being first. 
rate. Kortner gives a virtuoso performance as the Sultan; Nils 
Asther and Esmé Percy are very effective. The high points of the 
film are the trick scenes in which Kortner plays both the Sultan 
and the actor he employs to impersonate him, and the brilliant 
use of the searchlights in the darkened throne-room at the end. 
The direction is intelligent, but almost every shot lasts five or 
more seconds too long, thus putting on disastrous brakes and 
repeatedly letting the excitement drop. There will not be a 
good costume fiim till someone is found to cut it as ruthlessly as 
if it were about gangsters instead of emperors. With such cutting 
Abdul the Damned could be put among the best British films in 
spite of its mediocre dialogue and basic falsity. 


THE COMING WEEK 


Fripay, March 8th— 

National Council for Equal Citizenship. Public Luncheon. 
Guests: Viscount Cecil, Marquis of Lothian, Dr. Maude 
Royden. St. Ermin’s Hotel, 1. 

“The Path of Glory,” Tavistock Little Theatre, Tavistock Place, 

Busch String Quartet, Wigmore Hall, 8.30. 

Choral and Orchestral Concert, conducted by Dr. Cyril Rootham, 
Guildhall, Cambridge, 8.30. 

SaTuURDAY, March 9th— 

Violin Recital, Victoria and Albert Museum, 3. 

Lener Quartet, Queen’s Hall, 3. 

“A Winter’s Tale,”’ A.D.C., Cambridge. 

Sunpbay, March roth— 

Prof. F. Aveling on “‘ The Conquest of Pain : 
Attitudes,”” Conway Hall, 11. 

Film Society, Tivoli, 2.30. 

Cortot, Palladium, 3.15. 

Monpay, March 11th— 

Lord Allen of Hurtwood on “ The Politics of Progress in 1935,” 
Conway Hall, 8. 

Courtauld-Sargent Chamber Music Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8.15. 

Mass Lobbying of M.P.’s during Arms Debate, House of 
Commons, 7—II. 

Tuespay, March 12th— 

Dr. Josiah Oldfield on “ Diet in Relation to Amity and Peace,” 
Friends House, Euston Road, 1.20. 

Miss Cicely Hamilton on ‘‘ What I Saw in Russia,’’ Conway Hall, 7. 

Public Meeting on Birth Control. Speeches by Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill, J. F. Horrabin, Rebecca West, and others, Finsbury Town 
Hall, 8. 

“ Love and Let Love,” Daly’s Theatre. 

WEDNESDAY, March 13th— 

Dr. G. P. Gooch on “ Dictatorship in Theory and Practice,” 
Conway Hall, 7. 

Ralph Fox on “ Problems of Writing in the U.S.S.R.,”” Chanticler 
Restaurant, Frith Street, 8. 

Mrs. Janet Chance on “ Marital Jealousy,” Essex Hall, 
Street, 8. 

** Chicago,”” Gate Theatre. 

TuHurspDay, March 14th— 

Meeting on behalf of the Academic Assistance Council. Speeches 
by Sir William Beveridge, Sir Frederic Kenyon, and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, Town Hall, Oxford, 8.15. 

Institute of Psycho-Analysis. Dr. Merrell P. Middlemore on 
“* The Uses of Sensuality,”’ Caxton Hall, 8. 

R. C. K. Ensor on “ The Supersession of County Government,” 
London School of Economics, 5s. 


Mental and Bodily 
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Se from JONATHAN CAPE'S list of NEW BOOKS 








Between two Worlds 


the autobiography of 


JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 


‘This is a book which cannot be neglected by any who 
seek to gain insight into the spirit of our age.’ HAVELOCK ELLIS 
‘A book of strange and compelling, and at times 


disturbing self awareness.’ 


The TIMES 


‘A vivid and compelling record of the events of thirty 
years, full of unusual and diverse interest.’ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





ME 10s. 6d. net 


The Root and the Flower 


L. H. MYERS 

‘This study of sixteenth-century Indian life at 
the Court of Akbar the Great Mogul is an 
authentic piece of creation, as remarkable for 
its quality of imaginative interest as for its 
range and intimacy of understanding of the 
philosophies of the Orient.’ The TIMES 
‘His style is elaborately limpid, and the 
leisurely grace of it fragrant. It is not only an 
absorbing book, but a civilising and illuminating 
one.’ YORKSHIRE POST 8s. 6d. net 








The Unwilling Player 


BERNADETTE MURPHY 

*In “ An Unexpected Guest ” she has shewn her- 
self an artist of imaginative resource. In her new 
story even more use is made of her exquisite 
artistry. The whole thing is delightfully 
done.’ MORNING POST 

‘There is an easy, unforced intimacy in her 
writing—so observant, quiet and congenial is 
her style—which brings the reader right within 
the action of her story. This is satisfying, 
because it is a good story, subtly observed and 
dexterously told.’ HAMISH MILES 7s. 6d. net 

















North-West by North 


DORA BIRTLES 

‘An account of a voyage made by two 
men and three women in the Skaga, a 
thirty-foot sailing ship from Australia to 
Singapore . . . altogether her book is a quite 
exceptional one.’ NEW STATESMAN 

‘This book is, above all, a thrilling account 
of personal reactions, an unveiling of moods 
and motives, and leaves the impression of a 
white-hot, shattering honesty that frightens 
while it fascinates.’ DAY TELEGRAPH 10s. 6d. net 











Stuff and Nonsense 


“BEACHCOMBER ’ 


‘In my view Beachcomber and not D. H. 
Lawrence is the author “necessary for our 
civilisation, and badly needed.” Here is a 
satirist to catch the nation’s folly as it flies 
and nail it to the counter... a book to 
laugh yourself to sleep with, except that 
your laughing will wake other sleepers.’ 
JAMES AGATE in the DAILY EXPRESS 
‘Il submit that it would be impossible to read 
newspapers to-day without Beachcomber.’ 
OBSERVER Itlustrated 432 pages 7s. Od. net 
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Strafford by C. V. Wedgwood 


“A first-class piece of work. One cannot recall an 
historical biography of recent years which approaches 
more closely that ideal which has always been Professor 
Trevelyan’s, an equal appeal to the historical student 
and that elusive but much courted personage known as 
the “ intelligent general reader.” ’ The TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


Illustrated 15s. net 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Buiurr Kine Hat and Good Queen Bess, Wolsey saying a 
long farewell to all his greatness, Latimer and Ridley lighting 
a candle, Drake playing bowls, Raleigh spreading a cloak, 
the red glare of Skiddaw rousing the burghers of Carlisle— 
from our kindergarten days the Tudor age is sedulously 
imposed upon our imaginations by picturesque anecdotes ; 
and pageants reinforce this impression by showing us patriotic, 
God-fearing and handsomely dressed Englishmen who, when 
not busy singeing the King of Spain’s beard, move to the sound 
of madrigals over the lawns of Haddon and Burleigh. But on 
closer and more adult inspection you find behind this showy 
facade a nauseating spectacle of greed, hypocrisy, grossness and 
ferocity. In an omnibus book called The Great Tudors (Nichol- 
son and Watson, 10s. 6d.), Miss Katharine Garvin has 
collected forty short biographies of the most celebrated English- 
men of the age, beginning with Henry VII who was born in 
1457, and ending with Ben Jonson who died in 1637. Most 
of the papers are scholarly and interesting, so that the book is a 
remarkably good half-guineasworth. Unluckily the controver- 
sies which racked, all too literally, sixteenth century England 
are sull active, and almost all these biographers are intent 
on making a case for their subjects: They do this, it is true, 
in a highly civilised way, giving full credit to the good intentions 
of the opposite side. But the effect of this is to produce a 
delusive picture in which the prevailing beastliness is effectively 
minimised. 
* * * 

In almost every case the lives of even the best of these 
“great Tudors ” are disfigured by incidents which would be 
regarded as unforgivable in a politer age. ‘‘ Exactly,” the 
historian answers, “‘ But they did not occur in a politer age ; 
and men must be judged by the standard of thought and action 
current among their compatriots.” This principle of moral 
relativity seemed sound enough in the last century when the 
brutalities of the past were thought to belong to a stage of 
human development which in Europe was over and done 
with. But we have seen intolerance and brutality practised 
and applauded in half Europe first during the War and then 
again to-day. We are in fact not so different from the Tudors 
that we can afford to look indulgently back upon their crimes. 
In order to defend civilisation against its enemies it is better to 
understand as far as possible their point of view than to be 
blinded by a passion of disgust. And in any case it is most 
important to recognise that the noblest human beings entertain 
repulsive states of mind. But it is equally important to insist 
that a wrong action cannot be made right by the fact that it 
meets with contemporary approval. And I think that the 
stature of Lord Acton becomes increasingly impressive as time 
passes, partly because against the prevailing fashion he stood 
so resolutely to this principle. 

* * 

The most disastrous thing about the Renaissance is that it 
brought about a Reformation which was not a reform but a 
revolution. There seems to have been no obvious historical 
necessity for the creation of a new dogmatic religion (indeed of 
several), with claims as imperious as those of the Catholic 
Church, but far less logically defensible. Our historians like 
to represent English protestantism as requisite to save this 
island from the tyranny of an Italian prince; but the most 
powerful and independent nation in the succeeding century 
was not England, but France, which had remained a Catholic 
country. There appears to have been a straight road from the 


culture of the Italian humanists to that of the French encyclo- 
paedists, but protestantism obliged humanity to make a long 
and painful detour, the puritanism of Luther and Calvin 
exciting an analogous puritanism in the followers of Pius V. 
The persecutions in England during the struggle between 


two churches each of which claimed a monopoly of truth smirch 
the whole of the Tudor period. The lives of six who died for 
their religious opinions are given in The Great Tudors ; and 
in each case, I fancy, the biographer regards the sufferings of 
his hero as more unjustifiable than those of his enemies. Mary 
in a reign of five years martyred half as many again as Elizabeth 
in forty-four years ; moreover she burned alive, while Elizabeth 
burned alive only protestants, and was content with dis- 
embowelling alive the Catholics. (The criminal laws were of 
course appallingly brutal: sodomy and witchcraft, as well as 
heresy, were punished with burning, and out of a population of 
hardly five millions over eight hundred a year were habitually 
executed.) To the impartial observer the Catholic theory 
of persecution is less indefensible than the Protestant one ; 
moreover, to kill a man for not believing what his people 
have believed for a thousand years is rather less shocking 
than to kill him for not believing the latest theological inventions 
of a disgruntled king or monk. In any case one’s sympathy 
with the sufferers is qualified by the fact that they themselves 
did not believe in toleration. It is a melancholy reflection 
that those who are prepared to die for a belief are almost always 
prepared to kill for it. 
* * 7 

The standard reached by almost all the contributors to 
The Great Tudors is high, but the most lively essays are the 
three or four in which the portraitist is critical of his subject, 
Mr. Belloc on William Cecil, Miss Marjorie Bowen on Mary 
Queen of Scots, and Sir Alfred Noyes (though he goes too far) 
on Marlowe. Mr. Ellis Roberts makes a skilful study of 
Cranmer, and in his essay on Burbage Sir Nigel Playfair shows 
himself as good a writer as he was an actor. Mr. Peter Fleming, 
on Sir Humphrey Gilbert, once again displays an acute in- 
telligence disfigured by an exaggerated frivolity and a taste 
for adolescent witticisms. The worst essay comes, very 
surprisingly, from Professor A. F. Pollard, who in an attempt 
to be popular succeeds only in being vulgar. Thus, writing 
of Henry’s marriages he says : 

Six seems to have been the limit which divided the silly sheep 
from the giddy goats. The gravamen of the charge against Henry 
is not that he seduced the ladies of his court, but that he married 
them. 

He also beheaded two of them, but the Professor has no 
word about this, or about the other and filthier cruelties of 
this noble king. Miss Katharine Garvin in her preface makes 
some amends for the absence from the book of any architect, 
musician or painter. (There is nowhere so much as a mention 
of John Thorpe or even Nicholas Hilliard.) The obvious 
heroes of the time are the Raleighs and Drakes and Frobishers, 
with the westering sun golden with promise upon their crowding 
sails ; and Sir Philip Sidney, especially magnificent because 
“ Sublimely mild, a Spirit without spot.” But bravest of all 
the handful of men and women—Kett is the only one celebrated 
in this book, and for the most part they were ignorant and 
fanatical—who protested against the tyranny of the Crown, 
the rapacity of the nobles, and the sufferings of the people. 
It is assumed in this book that there is now a fashion for the 
Tudors ; a mediocre film about Henry VIII was, it is true, 
surprisingly successful, and our speculative builders have a 
taste for a style which they suppose to be Elizabethan. But | 
think that to a more fastidious taste the glories of that period 
now seem to have been rather overrated. Just as the architects 
of the time borrowed Italian ornaments without understanding 
their use, the great Tudors had the unscrupulousness of the 
Renaissance without its grace. The gingerbread of Protestant 
nationalism has lost most of its gilt, and physical courage 
no longer seems a virtue so rare or so shining as to blind us to 
rapacious hands and hearts of stone. The supreme glory of the 
time now appears its literature, the poetry of Spenser and Mar- 
lowe, the prose of Tindale and Cranmer. As Mr. A. L. Rowse 
says in his admirable paper on Essex—“ They all wrote (and 
died) like angels.” But even so the most resplendent edifices 
of Elizabethan poetry were not achieved till Elizabeth herself 
was dead. RAYMOND MORTIMER 
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By R. L. G. IRVING 
18/-* 


‘In Mr. Irving’s book the word 
“romance” has its full and 
proper meaning. In his most 
fascinating book he gives us the 
history as well as the philosophy 
of mountaincering.’ 


—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


~ finer 


Illustrated in collotype 
from 41 photographs 
‘Mr. Irving’s book is magni- 


ficent reading. 
authors have so successfully 


Few modern 


expressed deep feeling; and 
mountain photographs 
have never been published.’ 


—MORNING POST. 


CLARE'S POEMS 


EDITED BY J. W. TIBBLE. ‘ These 
volumes surpass my expectations, high as they 
were. — EDMUND BLUNDEN. This definitive 
edition includes some three hundred hitherto 
unpublished poems. 2 volumes. 25,/- complete* 


DR. ALBERT MANSBRIDGE’S 


TALBOT & GORE 


A study of two notable churchmen and citizens by 
a friend of both of them. With an Epilogue by 
the Archbishop of York. Finely illustrated. 3/6* 


MINUET 


By PROF. F. C. GREEN. A study of 18th 
century literary ideas in England and France. 
‘An admirable and lucid book, very readable, 
very informative, full of fun.’—THE LISTENER. 
By the author of French Novelists. 12/6* 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND'S 


ARCHITECTURE 


By ,T. E. TALLMADGE. ‘Readable and 
Stimulating. It will certainly be found very 
useful.’—CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY. With 80 fine 
illustrations. 12/6 


CHURCH 


THE APPLE OF 
CONCORD 


‘To read Richard Church’s 
new novel is a fresh adventure 
ofthe mind. The book is bril- 
liant and 
narrative of growing excite- 


absorbing ... a 


ment and horror.’—THE TIMES 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


* Book Society Recommendation 


DUHAMEL 


YOUNG 
PASQUIER 
‘What sympathy, what power 
to move, what subtlety of evo- 


cation! Art is here perfectly 
married to its inspiration.’ 
—V. S. PRITCHETT, in the 
SPECTATOR. 
Translated by Beatrice de Holthoir 
*| Book Society Recommendation* 





MET RIT RE 


BODEN 


A DERBYSHIRE 
TRAGEDY 


A REVIEW COMPETI- 
TION. The publishers offer 
prizes of 3 guineas and 1} 
guineas for the most interest- 
ing reviews of this remarkable 
coal-field novel by the author of 
Miner. Not more than 1,000 


words. Closing date, May 1st* 





* Prospectuses of the starred books may be had on request. 
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WORD-MAKING AND SOUND- 


TAKING 


Was William de Morgan a good novelist ? No one speaks 
of him to-day, I have not read him for twenty years and know 
he is full of lapses. But one of the lapses was so congenial 
to me that it has found refuge in that rabbit-warren, my mind, 
and bred progeny there. It is a sentimental lapse, on the 
subject of music. Perhaps in Joseph Vance, perhaps in Alice 
for Short, a little tune is introduced, and words are put to it, 
a tune by Beethoven. The tune floats out of upper windows 
and is heard by Mr. de Morgan’s characters when they are 
feeling depressed. They are cheered by the sound of the piano ; 
they pull themselves together as the pianist’s left hand passes 
over her right, and as she hits the upper G successfully they 
leap towards the happy ending which their kindly creator has 
destined for them. Happy universe! Happy tune! Nice words : 

No, no, no, you’re quite mistaken. 

No, no, no, you must be wrong. 
For that is how it goes. 

How Prout, in his far from happy universe, would wince 
at this! Prout also has a little tune, the petite phrase of the 
Vinteuil sonata which presents facet after facet to the varying 
sensitiveness of his characters. It would be impossible for 
Proust to label a tune. He understands too much about music, 
and also about people, to suppose that the relationship between 
them could be bottled up in words. The author of Somehow 
Good, knew no such scruples, and I don’t know all of them 
myself. I feel bound to put words to a classical tune every 
now and then, and this is an example of what I can do : 

Ah nd, ah nd, 

The world will yet be saved, bé saved, 

Ah nd, ah nd, 

The world will yet be saved, 

Bé saved. 
Thus, to my ear, sings the second theme of the march-move- 
ment of Schumann’s piano quintet; deserting the march- 
rhythm, the lovely liarsings to me of Geneva Triumphant and 
of a clean sweep of all our troubles, and lulls me into a sort of 
sleep. As soon as the theme starts, the associations I have 
had when listening to it previously take charge, and they are 
of a humanitarian character. Schumann is nowhere, his 
five instruments are nothing, and the five performers are no- 
bodies unless they happen to hit badly wrong notes, when an 
aesthetic sensation returns. 

If this habit of mine was constant, music would disappear 
and be replaced by a series of remarks, but it is luckily inter- 
mittent, and I am more inclined to thank William de Morgan 
than to censure him. He felt, as I do, that the pot of art gets 
cracked here and there, and sheds a few drops into life, and he 
is supported by the respectable authority of Beethoven. Once 
or twice—as in the Absence and Farewell sonata or in the 
posthumous F major quartet—Beethoven turns coarse and 


introduces a few words, and the Ninth Symphony itself may 
be regarded as an essay in coarseness. That awkward moment 
of transition from the orchestral to the vocal; that nervous 
entry of the soloist when he tries to look as much like a double- 
bass as he can, and invites his “ friends ” in a stomachy voice 
to rise in their shirt-fronts and shout ; the rising of the friends 
and of the lady-friends, the clearing of pastilled throats, the 
concerted human breathing, the glint of pince-nez, the dubious 
numbers of Schiller—it is all vaguely disquieting after three 
great movements of music, where nothing seemed tethered 
to the earth. And yet without it there could be no Ninth 
Symphony. This rickety bridge has to be crossed before the 
army can enter heaven : 

No, no, no, you’re quite mistaken, 

No, no, no, I’m sure you’re wrong 
if you deny to Beethoven or even to his auditors the right to 
stick on an occasional label, “ Liberty,” “ Joy,” “ Peace.” 

The labels I have in mind are emotional. One, so to speak, 
finds them in the hand. Intellectual labels can also be applied, 
but they tend to take the form of jokes. Here are two—not 
made by me: 

There was a bee 
Upon a wall, 
And it said buzz and that was all ; 
And it said buzz and that was all. 
This is a fugue by Brahms. It occurs at the end of his Handel 
variations for piano. And this is a fugue by Bach: 
O Ebenezer Prout, 
You’re a very funny man, 
You have set Bach’s tunes 
To a lot of silly words. 
I don’t know Prout’s settings: no doubt they were full of 
demure gaiety. No doubt he was a very funny man, and 
entertainment may be gained by such carpentry. I am 
more interested by the workings of the unconscious, and 
here is another of my own efforts in that direction, my 
handling of the slow movement of Beethoven’s G major 
piano concerto. 

This famous little movement consists of a dialogue between 
orchestra and piano, the orchestra rough, the piano plaintive, 
the orchestra gradually calmer. It is very easy music; it 
strikes or strokes immediately, and elderly gentlemen before 
myself have called it “‘ Beauty and the Beast.” What about 
Orpheus and the Furies, though ? That is the idea that has 
slipped into my mind to the detriment of the actual musical 
sounds, and when the movement begins I always repair to 
the entrance of Hell and descend under the guidance of Gluck 
through diminishing opposition to the Elysian Fields. There 
has been no word-making, to be sure, but there has been a big 
operatic import, and not even the moment in the Meister- 
singer where a bit of Tristan comes in so changes the scene. 
The piano turns into Orpheus and via him into Miss Marie 
Brema, whom I best remember in that role, and the strings and 
wind, waving less and less their snaky locks, sink at last into 
acquiescence with true love. Then the third movement starts. 
The parallel breaks, and I am back in a world which seems 
four-square and self-contained, the world of the opening. 

These capricious insertions of words, parallels, images, jokes, 
ideas, make listening to music a rocky and romantic affair, and I 
am very glad that there are also times when I scem to be alone 
with the sounds. It would not be worth while to pay for 
tickets or records, or to muddle at scores, if the release of one’s 
fancy were the sole result. There is such a thing as the com- 
poser’s intention, or if even that seems too colourful, there 
are such things as lines and marks upon pieces of paper which 
indicate the Goldberg Variations. In the spirit of William de 
Morgan himself, I smile on both sides of my face at once over 
this. I praise music because it gives access to two worlds : 

Oh, no, no, you’re quite mistaken, 

No, no, no, you’re quite, quite wrong 
if you limit yourself to one type of optimism here, and if you 
forbid the hearer either to verbalise or to deverbalise the final 
movement of the Waldstein. E. M. Forster 
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SOVIET COMMUNISM 


From the outset of the Bolshevik Revolution to the present 
day, the most accomplished and knowledgeable newspaper 
correspondents at Moscow have been either American, or the 
representatives of American newspapers. Among those still 
living we may note as the most distinguished Louis Fischer, 
Walter Duranty, Maurice Hindus, and W. H. Chamberlin ; 
all of whom are not only brilliant journalists but also authors 
of books about Soviet Russia which have had a large circula- 
tion, and will remain valuable records of contemporary happen- 
ings in the U.S.S.R. It is interesting to note that the first 
three of these eminent critics have become, in the course of 
many years’ residence in Moscow, steadily more appreciative 
of Soviet Communism. The last one, and not the least dis- 
tinguished, has been swayed in the opposite direction. 
In his latest work, Russia’s Iron Age,* published after 
his transfer to Tokio from Moscow, Mr. Chamberlin tells 
us that he is disillusioned, that he has “long abandoned the 
conclusion that revolution on the Bolshevik model is the 
panacea for war and for all social injustice”; and that, on 
balance, American capitalism is far superior to Soviet Com- 
munism. He magnanimously tempers this adverse opinion 
by admitting that the Communist Party has, in so far as the 
illiterate masses within the old Russian Empire are concerned, 
many achievements to its credit. 
Let us take first his record of successes : 


For some achievements of the Revolution I have the sincerest 
respect, especially for its spread of education among the masses, for 
its policy of absolute nondiscrimination among the races and 
nationalities of the country, for its exaltation of labor, for its pro- 
motion of health and recreation. I always come away from a workers’ 
rest home or from a workers’ club, situated perhaps in a former slum 
district, with a conviction that a vast amount of useful social and 
educational work has been and is being done under the auspices of 
the ruling Communist Party. (Page 372.) 

Industrialisation was a reasonable goal for a country with the popula- 
tion and natural resources of the Soviet Union; and the Soviet 
leaders have certainly displayed tireless drive and energy in creating 
a network of steel and chemical plants, tractor and machine-building 
factories, and electrical power stations. ... I see no reason to 
doubt, he adds, that the Soviet leaders and the majority of the Com- 
munist Party members believe sincerely in their cause and think they 
are working for the well-being of their country. I have repeatedly 
been impressed by the obvious devotion of the more idealistic of the 
Young Communists and of the veteran podpolshchiki, or former 
underground revolutionaries. 


This fair-minded appreciation is, however, overshadowed— 
one might almost say overwhelmed—by his “ formidable 
burden of facts on the other side.” 


There is, he continues, the permanent and odious system of 
terrorism and espionage. There is the decimation of the intelli- 
gentsia through secret arrests and banishments and most unconvincing 
‘“‘sabotage”’ trials. There is the subjection of the peasantry to whole- 
sale deportations and to a “‘ military feudal exploitation”’ that reached 
its terrible and inevitable climax in the great famine of 1932-1933— 
all for the sake of imposing on the peasants an alien and unfamiliar 
system which certainly has yet to prove its productive advantages. 


In this article I have only space to note what seems to me 
an exaggerated statement of the agricultural situation on the 
one hand, and on the other the failure to perceive, let alone 
to explain, the great economic discovery made by Lenin and 
his followers. 

To take first what seems to me an unwarranted statement 
of fact. Mr. Chamberlin is fully confident, although he had 
no opportunity of seeing it, that there was a famine, even a 
great famine, in the U.S.S.R. in 1931-1932, and the first half 
of 1933; and he even states with confidence that it caused at 
least three or four million extra deaths. For this statement 
he gives no data which would be accepted by a statistician. 
He tells us that in the autumn of 1933 he ascertained the 
mortality statistics in one of the 70,000 villages in the U.S.S.R., 
during certain months only, in one of these years. He then 


calmly extends these deaths to three or four millions. How 
* Russia’s Iron Age. Duckworth. 15s. 


By W. H. Chamberlin. 


does he do this? He first assumes that the monthly death- 
rate in that one village continued undiminished for a whole 
year, or even longer; he then assumes, without any warrant, 
that the famine affected a population of 60 millions, to which, 
equally without warrant, he applies the death-rate of his one 
village during the few worst months. Now this assumed 
famine-stricken population of 60 millions would be equal to 
one-half of the rural inhabitants between the Baltic and the 
Pacific. Yet the severe famine of 1921 affected gravely a 
population of only 15 millions, among whom it caused an excess 
mortality of round about one million. And when it is seen 
that the annual population statistics, either for the U.S.S.R. 
or for the Ukraine, show great evidence of migration to the 
cities, but none of any decrease of aggregate numbers ; and 
when this is confirmed by continual annual increases in the 
aggregate membership of the village co-operative societies, 
not to speak of all the increases in their aggregate sales, it is 
not easy to believe in anything more serious than a partial 
failure of some crops in particular localities. That this partial 
failure of the harvest through climatic conditions led to the 
hunger and under-feeding among tens of thousands of people, 
with excessive death rates during certain months, in some 
localities, is doubtless true. 

Again, Mr. Chamberlin tells us that this famine was 
“ organised ” by the Soviet Government. What is asserted 
by Soviet Officials is that there was, over wide areas, much 
wider than those affected by the drought, a sort of general 
strike fomented by anti-Soviet elements, kulaks, former 
white officers, former ruling landlords, former Cossack Chiefs, 
to sabotage the collectivisation of agriculture, by persuading 
collective farmers and individual peasants to “ spoil machines, 
to restrict their sowing, to steal collective farm goods, to 
undermine labour operations, and to organise the thieving of 
seed and secret granaries.” We might, of course, dismiss 
this explanation of the shortage of food as a plausible false- 
hood on the part of the Soviet officials. But it so happens that 
a leading counter-revolutionary living in Prague, Isaac Mazepa, 
states explicitly in the Slavonic Review for January, 1934, that 
it was the opposition of the Ukrainian population, not any 
climatic conditions, which caused the failure of the grain storing 
plan of 1931, and still more that of 1932. He boasts of the 
success of the passive resistance “which attempted a sys- 
tematic frustration of the Bolshevik plans for the sowing and 
gathering of the harvests.” He tells us plainly that owing to 
the efforts of himself and his friends “‘ whole tracts were 
left unsown ” and, in addition, that when the crops were 
being gathered in 1932 it happened that in many cases, 
especially in the south, 20, 40, and even 50 per cent. was left 
in the fields and was either not collected at all, or was ruined in 
the threshing. When counsel for the prosecution and for the 
defence agree as to the facts, it is not easy for a jury to refuse 
to accept them as the basis for the verdict. 

Whether there was, or was not, an extensive famine through- 
out the Ukraine and the North Caucasus and how far this 
scarcity extended to all the agricultural districts in the U.S.S.R., 
and by whom this shortage was “ organised ” will doubtless 
remain an interesting problem for subsequent historians. 
What is more significant is the present state of agriculture in 
the U.S.S.R. Here we find not only an abolition, the year 
after the alleged famine, of bread rations throughout the 
U.S.S.R., but an increasing demand on the part of collective 
farmers in the Ukraine and elsewhere, for wireless sets, gramo- 
phones, and even pianos, iron bedsteads, and motor cycles, 
and other requisites for a civilised life. Moreover, the Soviet 
Government has shown its confidence in the increasing loyalty 
of the 70 million inhabitants of the collective farms and the 
remaining individual peasants, by deciding to alter the electoral 
system, so as to give to the vastly preponderating rural popula- 
tion equal voting powers with the proletariat of the towns. 
Further, these voters under the new constitution will vote by 
secret ballot, with free nomination by non-Party and other 
groups ; whilst the system of indirect election is to be super- 
seded by direct election of the higher Soviets, even of the 
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PRINCIPLES OF ECONOMIC PLANNING. By ©. D. H. COLE. 6/- 


This book discusses in non-technical language the case for and against a Planned Economy, both in principle and with 


reference to existing conditions in Great Britain. [Ready March 15 
THE PLEASURES OF PLANNING. By IAN MacDONALD HOROBIN, MP. 4/6 
A witty and trenchant criticism of some modern panaceas. [Ready March 15 


DISRAELI, GLADSTONE AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


A Study in Diplomacy and Party Politics. By Prof. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., Ph.D., 
F.B.A. With Illustrations and Map. Studies in Modern History. 21/- 


The author has been fortunate in obtaining access for the first time to the secret correspondence of the Russian 
Ambassador with his Government ; he has consulted all available Continental authorities ; and he has supplemented 
this by much hitherto unpublished material from the Gladstone, Granville and Layard Papers. 


THE ENDLESS ADVENTURE. py F.s. OLIVER. Vol. 11. With Portrait. 10/- 


“In his delicate, fastidious, half-ironical way he makes his characters live for us . . . full not only of his 
remarkable gift of phrasing but of his robust good sense and wide humanity.’’—Joun Bucuan, M.P. (The Times). 


‘‘His essays are a literary delight, written in a prose that is admirably phrased, always pointed, always lucid.” 
—BonamMy Dosrée (The Spectator). 


THE TWO SOURCES OF MORALITY AND RELIGION. 
By HENRI BERGSON. Translated by R. Ashley Audra and Cloudesley Brereton, with the assist- 
ance of W. Horsfall Carter. 10/- 


“The translation is so excellent that the reading has beena pleasure . . . . There is such a noble and lofty tone 
in the book, such a constant reference to the highest ideals, that it is impossible, even when one disagrees with the 
author, not to feel an ever-growing reverence for him.’’—News Chronicle. 


CREATION AND EVOLUTION IN PRIMITIVE 
COSMOGONIES ana other Pieces. By SIR JAMES GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., 


F.R.S., F.B.A. 8/6 
‘Always sure of his own meaning and correspondingly lucid in his expression of it, Sir James Frazer nevertheless 
knows how to temper the rigour of his argument with that larger utterance which is the soul of true literature ; as if to 
study mankind and to delight in the humanities were for him two sides of the same task.’"—Times Literary Supplement. 


OFFICIAL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. _ Military Operations— 
France and Belgium, 1918: The German March Offensive and its Preliminaries. Compiled by 
Brigadier-General Sir JAMES E. EDMONDS, C.B., C.M.G. With Sketches, 12/6. Volume of 
Appendices, 6/6. Case ot Maps, 5/6. 


“ The text volume forms yet another testimony to General Edmond’s power to reduce a vast and confusing mass of 
material to a lucid and well-ordered narrative. The volume of maps, together with those in the text volume, embodies 
the work of a man who has already raised the art of historical map-making to a new level.’’—CaprTain LippELL HART 


(Sunday Times). 


Recent Books on Economics 


THE NEW AMERICA. A Study of THE EXCHANGE EQUALISATION 
President Roosevelt's Recovery Programme. ACCOUNT. By N. F 
= aw aniinse, ‘torerer ° y N. F. HALL, M.A., 
By the RI . HON. SIR ARI HUR STEEL- Senior Lecturer of Political Economy at 
MAITLAND, Bart., M.P. With 6 charts. 10/6 J 


University College, London. 7/0 


THE GREAT DEPRESSION. By RECONSTRUCTION: A Plea for a 


LIONEL ROBBINS, Professor of Economics National Policy. By HAROLD 
in the University of London. Second MACMILLAN, M.P. Third Impression. 3/6 
Impression. 8/6 7 
THE FUTURE OF GOLD. By PAUL FREE BANKING. An Outline of a 
EINZIG, 7/0 Policy of Individualism. xy HENRY 


MEULEN. iy 


/ 


THEORIES OF THE TRADE CYCLE. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
By ALEC L. MACFIE, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer STUDY OF PRICES. by SIR 


in Political Economy in the University of WALTER T. LAYTON and GEOFFREY 
Glasgow. 7/0 CROWTHER. New Edition. 8/6 


(All prices are net) 
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All-Union Congress of Soviets—the Parliament of the U.S.S.R. 

The more serious defect in Mr. Chamberlin’s final estimate 
of Soviet Communism seems to me to be his failure to under- 
stand the meaning of the annual general plan for providing 
for the needs of the whole population, whether able-bodied 
or non-able-bodied. He repeats more than once, that there 
is no industrial unemployment in the U.S.S.R. ; that in fact 
there is an acute shortage of man power, leading to the active 
participation of women not only in industry and agriculture 
but in government administration, and especially in the great 
professions of teaching and medicine, where they constitute 
to-day two-thirds of the whole personnel. But he fails to see 
that this abolition of unemployment, and this drive to obtain 
more and more labour force is due to a new principle of maxi- 
mum wealth-production. What brings British and American 
business to a standstill ? It is the inability of the capitalist pro- 
ducers to sell their constantly increasing product owing to the 
lack among the mass of the population of purchasing power. 
This absence of purchasing power among the whole population 
is due, so says the Soviet economist, to the hoarding or mal- 
investments by private persons of part of the product in rent 
and profit, and can only be remedied by the liquidation of the 
landlord and the capitalist. So long as this drain persists, the 
needs and desires of the people do not and cannot provide an 
effective demand for the whole produce of their labour. In 
the U.S.S.R. under the perpetually revised general plan, there 
is only one destination for the whole output, that is the present 
needs and the future requirements of the community as a 
whole. The first step is to estimate each year how many people 
there will be to be fed, clothed; and provided with what they 
need or desire. The second step is to ascertain how much 
of ali the various commodities and services the existing factories 
and other establishments of all kinds are producing. Com- 
parison of the two aggregates always reveals a deficiency, 
not only by reason of the vast annual increase of population, 
but also owing to the rising demands for new commodities and 
services. The third step is to enlarge and multiply all the pro- 
ductive agencies so that they can turn out the required increase 
in all the varied ranges of the consumers’ demands, or the 
nation’s needs. Such an increased output involves a correspond- 
ing increase in labour power, by hand and by brain ; from the 
humblest labourer to the skilled mechanic ; from the highest 
technician to the musician, actor, ballet dancer, scientific 
investigator, and, no doubt, the Marxian philosopher. But 
this increase in labour power is exactly the point at which the 
calculation started. The circle is complete. Every additional 
man and woman entering productive life finds a situation 
waiting to be filled in one or other of the enlarged or increased 
enterprises needed to produce the commodities and services 
that these new consumers desire. And because there is this 
amazing variety of situations open to them, at Trade Union 
rates of remuneration, all of the new recruits, equally with all 
those previously enrolled, are provided with purchasing power 
to make their demand effective. 

It is needless to say that there are endless details to be added ; 
all the consumers are not able-bodied producers, but even 
these, whether sick or aged, students or researchers, holiday- 
makers, or scholarship travellers, are provided with purchasing 
power by social insurance or educational grant. The collective 
farmers, and even the independent peasants, like the hunters 
and fishers, simultaneously add to the product and to the 
demand. What the economist may class as unproductive 
service, such as the government and army, like the theatres 
and cinemas, all come within the plan on both sides. It is this 
—to foreigners incredible—new principle of wealth-production, 
that Mr. Chamberlin fails even to understand. 

Whether this new principle of maximum wealth-production 
—planned production for community consumption—is true or 
false, will be proved or disproved not by abstract reasoning 
but by the event. The increased prestige of the U.S.S.R. in 


foreign affairs, seems to indicate that even among the statesmen 
of capitalist countries there is a half-conscious inkling that there 
is something to be said for its validity. 


BEATRICE WEBB 


MR. DAY LEWIS ARRIVES 


A Time to Dance. By C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press. §s. 
Collected Poems. By C. Day Lewis. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


One of the obstacles in reading Swinburne is the recurrence 
of symbols which express nothing more definite than the desire 
to be writing verse. At any time and in almost any poem of his 
we may come across lines like these : 


Forth, ballad, and take roses in both arms, 

Even till the last rose touch thee in the throat 

Where the least thorn prick harms ; 

And girdled in thy golden singing-coat 

Come thou before my lady and say this. . . . 
Ballad or mistress—it hardly matters which he is addressing ; 
the terms would be the same ; and this lack of differentiation pro- 
duces in the end a monotony which is no less blank for being 
ecstatic. 

The stock imagery of poets who are at the opposite pole and 
whose idiom is rigorously “ unpoetic”’ may affect us in a similar 
way. We cannot; for example, read far in the verses of the ““ New 
Country ” school without encountering the same scenic props again 
and again. How tired we get of climbing in and out of trains, of 
scrambling up hills in the spring manoeuvres, filling reservoirs, 
charging power stations ! Or leaving the ground, we sit in tethered 
balloons, the spectators of a mimic warfare, while round us the 
kestrel (sole bird of this new world) swoops, and the bully-boys 
of the Muse romp among the clouds like porpoises. There are few 
occasions when this scene, or part of it, is not invoked. It is 
the New Country. The last poem of Mr. Day Lewis’s From Feathers 
to Iron, may be quoted as typical (though typical rather of the 
whole group, than of Mr. Lewis himself) : 


Come out into the sun, for a man is born to-day ! 

Early this morning whistle in cutting told 

Train was arriving, hours overdue, delayed 

By snowdrifts, engine-trouble, Act of God—who cares now ? 
For here alights the distinguished passenger. 

Take a whole holiday in honour of this ! 


The passage commemorates the birth of a son; he it is who 
alights “. . . the distinguished passenger.” Only the fact that 
New Country readers are used to saluting trains (the equivalent 
of Swinburne’s roses and wine) on almost every other page can 
prevent them from seeing that passages of this kind are perfect self- 
parody. Here, so far as I can see, nothing has been conveyed 
to the reader except the rumblings of a ghost-train, like the flickering 
lights of expressionist drama, to signify that emotion has been 
felt. 

That is the mechanical and bad side of the group product. 
Another sort of unreality which we shall find in Mr. Day Lewis, 
and particularly in Mr. Auden, results from a genuine futurism, 
which looks askance at the present, and is to my mind altogether 
good. The focus-point of all these poets is the future ; they are 
ruled by that and by the occasional living points they see in the 
mirage of contemporary life. This gives them the pattern, which 
so many living poets lack, of an extra-personal vision, rather like 
the views of the moon through a telescope. To the Communist 
—and Communism is a vital belief in their work—we are living 
in a society of ghosts, whose actions and emotions are outdated 
and “ unreal”; a sense of doom, tragically or lightly felt, as of 
a Titanic heading for disaster, illuminates their picture of life. 

Both these characteristics—the technical weakness and the 
new vision—can be found and studied in Mr. Day Lewis’s 
Collected Poems, which are published now together with a new 
volume. He is a fine, though remarkably uneven, poet; at times 
he does triumphantly bring it off, even in his earliest work. The 
usual criticism of him, that he is a nature poet with a delicate 
gift which has been twisted by his association with tougher minds 
like Mr. Auden’s, appears to me distorted. There is no sign of it 
in his writing, and he published a book of verse before any of the 
others. It is true, however, to say that he has been sensitive, 
perhaps over-sensitive, to the styles of other poets. Most of the 
satire in The Magnetic Mountain is Audenesque—and not par- 
ticularly good (it is probably his least successful book). With A 
Time to Dance he breaks away from this association. The result 
is a poetry more vigorous, more personal and sustained than 
anything he has written before. ; 

Those who have read his essay, A Hope for Poetry, published by 
Blackwell in the autumn, will remember that he devoted a good 
deal of criticism there to the work of three poets : Hopkins, Wilfrid 
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a Bertram Ratcliffe a novel by John O'Hara 
se fe ‘Here is a novel which, once started, cannot be put *Electric. It vibrates with life. You will come out 
down until the final page is reached, It is so en- with your hair on end and your skin tingling.’— 
thralling, so vivid, so direct in its style that one Roger Pippett: Daily Herald. ‘Does the asbek oe 
cnihiiien Riaiaies tet : ¢ eet well, so vividly, that you forget you are holding a 
: . 7. Raegere sae }- i & piece Of Ectien. —Cam- book.’—James Agate : Daily Express. ‘ Constitutes 
ridge Darly News. It is one of the best war books a real experience—if not precisely a landmark.’— 
we have read.’—Glasgow Herald. 7/6 Peter Quennell : New Statesman. 7/6 
. ¥% Book Society Choice >%& 
1g e . 
; The Shipbuilders 
ar 
“ a novel by George Blake 
mn *I am not, I am sure, exaggerating the merits of 
of this work when I say that even though the year 
8, rains masterpieces 
“ this must be 
= one of the best books of 1935. ; 
Ww He has, by something of a miracle, created a figure & 
is really symbolic.’—Hugh Walpole in Zhe Book 
rs Soctety News. 86 
{ Loved Ri My Next Brid 
T r . 
ve iver y Next bride ij 
by H. R. Jukes by Kay Boyle ; 
‘Original in idea, with an appeal to A R & 4 R ‘You cannot tell the story of a Kay : 
all those who love running water, F BE FABE Boyle novel and convey anything of 
whether for its own charm or for the 24R ns the strange lights that play over her x 
10 fish which it may, or may not, hold.’ _—_— — prose. She is a personality, unique ; 
at —The Times. ‘The man is sound and London, W.C.1 and the people in her books live in a 
it has to perfection what one can only world of her own, into which you 
n eall * the sense of country.” ’— enter alert, on tiptoe.—Lewis Gan- 
f- Glasgow News. ‘This lively, fascinating nett. ‘ She is a real writer with a sense 
d and entertaining book.’—Scotsman. of drama, observation and a gift for 
gz 7/6 satire. —New Statesman. 7/6 
W 
Careers for Women 
t. 
» , & ' 
; dy Ray Strachey 
“ This book is an invaluable guide for girls, and their 
ec parents, in settling that important and difficult 
. matter, the choice of a career. It gives a survey 


h of all varieties of work open to women, and dis- 
cusses each in detail. Mrs. Strachey is particula:ly 


i 5g SS ee ae. 
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: qualified to write on these subjects with authority, 
g taking a leading part in the Women’s Employment 
d Federation. This is an important book, of excep- 
f tional merit and usefuiness, covering every aspect of 

the subject; and provides a background against 
° which each individual problem can be studied. 7/6 
's 
; i ish Illus i 
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it ‘I think he may become the Artist of the future. In many ways the period covered in this volume 
n I read this book with the most vivid enjoyment.’— (1890-1900) was the most interesting in this fascin- 
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Owen, and T. S. Eliot. The influences of Eliot and Owen have 
worked themselves out by now; and in the new volume it is to 
Hopkins, a far more vital source, that he has turned. A lyric 
addressed to the skylark, “‘ The Ecstatic,” faintly recalls Hopkins’ 
sonnet The Sea and the Skylark, but it is not so much an imitation as 
an extension, delightfully personal and spontaneous, of its original : 
Lark, skylark, spilling your rubbed and round 
Pebbles of sound in air’s still lake... . 
At other times the influence is unresolved and bad : 

Is it your hope, hope’s hearth, heart’s home, here at the lane’s end ? 
—which as an opening line is rather formidably deterrent. 
There are, of course, poems here which owe nothing to Hopkins 
at all: the long “‘ Johnny Head-in-Air,”’ for example, a narrative 
of 150 lines in ballad metre suggesting at times the methods of 
The Ancient Mariner. It has for its scene a harsh landscape 
where men tramp eternally on, bowed under the weight of 
their packs (remember Baudelaire’s Chacun sa Chimére); at a 
cross-roads they must choose between right and left—the old 
and the new way; it is the clash, which the poet divines in 
himself, between burdened habit and a vision of freedom : 

The plain breathed up in smoke : its breath 

Like a dying curse did freeze : 

The fingers of the fog reached up 

And took them by the knees. 

Cruel, cruel look the stars 

Fixed in a bitter frown: 

Here at our feet to left and right 

The silly streams run down. . . . 
Mr. Day Lewis succeeds with impressive skill in evoking the 
sombre scene and appending a moral : an extension of his talent 
which I admit surprised me. 

But the most ambitious poem in the book is the title-piece, 
“A Time to Dance,” described as a symphonic poem in three 
parts. The first part is a narrative of an air-flight in 1920 from 
London to Melbourne—and it is here that the influence of 
Hopkins, noticeable from time to time in the earlier poems, 
reaches its full force : 

. . . And now the earth they had spurned rose up against them 

in anger, 

Tier upon tier it towered, the terrible Apennines : 

No sanctuary there for wings, not flares nor landing-lines, 

No hope of floor and hangar. 

Yet those ice-tipped spears that disputed the passage set spurs 

To their two hundred and forty horse-power; grimly they gained 

Altitude, though the hand of heaven was heavy upon them, 

The downdraft from the mountains: though desperate eddies spun 

them 

Like a coin, yet unkindly tossed their luck came uppermost 

And mastery remained. 

Air was all ambushes round them, was avalanche earthquake 

Quicksand, a funnel deep as doom, till climbing steep 

‘They crawled like a fly up the face of perpendicular night 

And levelled, finding a break 

At fourteen thousand feet. Here earth is shorn from sight : 

Deadweight a darkness hangs on their eyelids, and they bruise 

Their eyes against a void: vindictive the cold airs close 

Down like a trap of steel and numb them from head to heel ; 

Yet they kept an even keel, 

For their spirit reached forward and took the controls while their 

fingers froze. . 

The impress of The Wreck of the Deutschland is a little deeper 
than it should be; there is an occasional awkward line or flat 
phrase ; but how well it has been seen, how good is the rush of 
these vivid jagged lines! (For the full effect one must read all 
twenty stanzas.) It is a magnificent exercise for a poet who 
hitherto has confined himself to the more clipped rhythms, and 
in my Opinion it is a poetic achievement of real significance. After 
reading this, I think that Mr. Day Lewis might do anything in the 
future. 

The second part, an elegy on the death of a friend, follows as a 
adagio, also in the ten-line stanzas with two half-lines, but here the 
rhythm is slowed down to an iambic pentameter ; it concludes with 
an invitation to funeral games. 

The third part takes the form of variations on old poems and 
styles ; these vary in themes from Marlowe and Hopkins to a 
nursery rhyme, and in treatment from a serious use of parody 
and modulation to some attractive jazz. Most of them are 
successful. The poem ends with a brief ode commemorating 


heroes who live on in memory. 
It is the most important poem that has been written by a young 
poet in England for a very long time. 


G. W. STONIER 


THE DETERMINISM OF 
INDETERMINACY 


New Pathways in Science. By Sir A. EpDINGTON. 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Sir Arthur Eddington’s latest presentation of Mathematical 
Physics, its methodology and its philosophy, written, as always, 
in fluent and cheery English is an event of first importance. The 
foremost worker in this field, he has behind him a greater weight of 
authority than almost any other living scientist. It is all the more 
important therefore that his philosophical analysis should not be 
allowed to pass without criticism simply on account of his high 
scientific reputation. He would himself be the last to countenance 
this. 

In charming and fraternal style Eddington leads us with sure 
and certain tread through the magic underground passages of 
atomic and sub-atomic physics until they open out into the vast 
caverns of Cosmic Clouds, from which we steal a glimpse of an 
expanding universe relentlessly moving to the End of the World. As 
we pass on our way he talks easily and absorbingly of Probability, 
the Theory of Groups and why he believes that the dragon of 
Determinism that has dogged our footsteps along these dark and 
lengthy passages is at last dead. Whether we agree with the 
philosophy or not, the discourse is absorbing. 

Eddington is primarily a mathematician. He seems to see the 
future of science as a grand logically complete equation from the 
interpretation of whose symbols all the phenomena with which 
the scientist is concerned can be deduced by mathematical reason- 
ing. It pops up all over the place. Take his attitude to time for 
example. Let us recollect in the first place that the basic feature of 
the universe that makes science possible is the existence in it of a 
certain form of recurrency ; sunrise, the oscillation of a pendulum, 
etc. The inner story of science tells how scientists have been set 
to find ways and means of exposing and arranging for such re- 
currences. That is all we mean by the phrase “‘ The same experi- 
ment under the same conditions always produces the same result.” 
The experimenter knows quite well what he means by same. 
It is an affair of pointer readings in the experimental material, 
and in the environment. Inherent and inseparable from these 
recurrences in this business of time and its direction. It is inter- 
woven with the data of study. Only a mathematician who found 
that his equations would allow t (time) to be read equally well 
positively as negatively would seek for some signpost to indicate 
the “ going on of time.” To Eddington, entropy “ provides a 
unique criterion for discriminating between past and future,” 
and this from the fact that “‘ if we take an isolated system and 
measure its entropy at two instants . . . the instant that corres- 
ponds to the greater entropy is later.” Imagine the situation. 
Eddington squatting on the earth twice plunges his thermometer 
into the heart of a star. That occasion on which the entropy was 
greater, he deduces, was the later of the two events. But since he 
must not begin with any foreknowledge of “‘ before and after ” how 
can he tell whether he took his thermometer reading on the second 
occasion before or after the first reading ? Can the law be isolated 
from its use in this way ? Where did the law come from except 
on the basis of elaborate investigation in which before and after 
is tacitly assumed at every turn. This is mathematics divorced 
with a vengeance from the experimental technique that is its basis. 
And as if to rub it in he adds “ Discredit or explain away this 
property of entropy, and the distinction between past and future 
disappears altogether.”” Oh no, it disappears only from the mathe- 
matician’s equations. The Law of Entropy is not discredited, 
only its unique status as regards the direction of time. 

I give this illustration, one among many, to show how thor- 
oughly saturated the Eddington outlook is in the valuations and the 
criteria of the mathematician who regards the world of science 
simply as a logically connected series of symbolical relations, 
instead of an interlocked and expanding body of theory and prac- 
tice ; in the true sense of the term a modus vivendi. ‘Take this 
nasty business of determinism for instance. The scientist’s sole 
mode of verifying its existence lies in his capacity for prediction. 
The experimenter takes a chunk of the world (he calls it Matter) 
and chipping at it finds it breaks off in a convenient small picce 
he calls an atom. At this he hammers further and knocks out bits 
he calls electrons. He warms up; for isn’t he getting to know a 
great deal about the solid chunk at which he started chipping ? 
Oh no, says Eddington in effect, in some ways you know less. You 
only imagine it is a solid chunk. You only imagine you know where 
that piece would fly to when you struck it with the hammer. Look 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGLAND 


The Registrar-General, England and Wales, has 
now issued the “‘ Industry Tables ” based on the 
Census of England and Wales, 1931. 

The Statistics are classified under some 4,000 
separate headings, details of which are given in 
the “ Classification of Industries,” 4s. 6d. (4s. 9d.), 
now published separately. The Statistics analyse 
in great detail the numbers of men and women 
employed in the manufacturing and other industries 
of the country. 32s. 6d. (33s. 3d.). 

The Occupation Tables were published in July, 1934, 
30s. (30s. 9d.), together with “ The Classification 
of Occupations,” 12s. (12s. 6d.). These volumes 
complete a comprehensive statistical picture of the 
distribution by industry and occupation of the 
entire population of England and Wales. 


HOUSING 


House Production, Slum Clearance, etc., England 
and Wales, to September 30th, 1934. Ministry 
of Health. 3d. (4d.). 

For the first time a separate volume has been issued 
reporting the results of the Decennial Census 
relating to Housing of the Population of England 
and Wales. The survey is exceptionally complete, 
and the 89 pages of Statistical Tables are prefaced 
by an introduction of some 60 pages in which the 
subject is generally discussed not only from the 
point of view of the size and number of separate 
dwellings, but also in relation to the problem of 
over-crowding. 6s. 6d. (6s. 10d.). 


UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA 


The Department of Overseas Trade has issued a 
concise survey of the recovery measures and 
economic conditions in the United States of 
America. The bulk of the report is devoted to 
an estimate of the probable results of the “ New 
Deal.” 5s. (§s. 3d.). 


CAREERS 


New pamphlets have recently been added to the 
valuable series issued by the Ministry of Labour 
and Board of Education. Titles now include: 
“ Medicine,” 3d. (4d.); “Local Government 
Services,” 3d. (4d.) ; “ Clerical and Secretarial Work 
(Women),” 3d. (4d.); “* Librarianship,” 2d. (3d.) ; 
“Journalism and Publishing,” 4d. (sd.); “‘ Law,” 
2d. (3d.). 


INDIA. MORAL AND 
MATERIAL PROGRESS 
1932-33 


A survey of developments in Politics and Admin- 
istration, Defence, Emigration, Agriculture, In- 
dustry, Communications, Commerce, Finance, 
Health, Education, with a chapter on the Scientific 
Surveys: archzological, topographical, geological, 
etc. 35. (3s. 3d.). 

















RESEARCH WORK 


A very wide field is covered by the annual Report 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research for the year 1933-34. The volume 
provides a handy method of keeping in touch with 
significant developments in the application of 
science to industry to-day. Cmd. 4787. 3s. 


(3s. 3d.). 


BRITISH DOCUMENTS ON 
THE ORIGINS OF THE WAR, 
1898-1914 


Edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., F.B.A., and Harold 
Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A., with the assistance of 
Lillian M. Penson, Ph.D. This new volume deals 
with the War between the Balkan Allies and Turkey 
and with the resulting European Conference of 
1913. It contains notable utterances of leading 
personalities and makes available a wealth of 
information on European Politics in the last great 
crisis before the War. 20s. (2Is.). 


GREAT BRITAIN IN FIGURES 


The “‘ Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom 
for each of the 15 years 1913 and 1920-33” 
contains a wealth of information relating to the 
population, civil and social conditions, industry, 
trade, agriculture, etc., of the United Kingdom. 
Cmd. 4801. 6s. 6d. (7s.). 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


In two reports, one relating to England and Wales 
and the other to Scotland, proposals are made for 
sweeping changes in the methods of marketing 
eggs and poultry. Report for England and Wales. 
Is. (1s. 4d.). Report for Scotland. Is. (1s. 2d.). 


INDUSTRIAL ART 


A report to the Board of Education, by Mr. E. M. 
O’R. Dickey and Mr. W. M. Keesey, of its In- 
spectorate, on the result of recent investigations 
into Industry and Art Education on the Continent 
constitutes a valuable survey of some very interest- 
ing developments in art education. 2s. (2s. 2d.). 


TELEVISION 


The report is now ready of the Committee which 
was appointed to consider the development of 
television and to advise the Postmaster-General of 
the relative merits of various systems. 6d. (7d.). 


PHYSICAL TRAINING 


Though primarily intended to lay down a course of 
training for recruits, the War Office Manual of 
Physical Training provides valuable advice and 
information for a large part of the civilian popula- 
tion. With 181 plates. 3s. (3s. §d.). 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage. 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


LONDON : Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


EDINBURGH, 2: 120 George Street. 


CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent. MANCHESTER: York Street. BELFAST: 80 Chichester Street. 
Or through any bookseller. 
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at that atomic nucleus, for example, there is nothing in the existing 
scheme of physics that enables you to predetermine when it will 
break down. All that you have been encountering in this appa- 
rently solid world is a sort of average effect that has only the 
appearance of law and order just as that stone only had the appear- 
ance of solidity. You are confusing appearance with reality. 
Statistically, chaos in the nucleus looks like law and order in the 
aggregate. At all costs hold on to chaos in the nucleus. It’s real. 
Now note that Eddington does not like the word Reality. I am 
not surprised. Words must be the servants of Man not his master. 
If I use the word real for this piece of stone I will use it also for the 
fact that physicists are excluded for understandable physical 
reasons from penetrating below a certain depth into the atom. 
If the mathematician assures me that as far as he is concerned 
chaos reigns below that depth I am entitled to demur when he 
wants to assert that the chaos is real. It is bad language. The 
scientist always sets himself a restricted problem. At a certain 
level of experimental experience, he asks, how much of the happen- 
ings of the world about me can I predict? And on the basis of 
this how can I enlarge my range of prediction ? What he has built 
up in this way is a determinist science. What he has exposed 
is a species of determinism in nature. The mathematician may 
play a different and useful game. On certain assumptions about 
the inner behaviour of the atom, he asks, how can I build up a 
symbolical scheme that when interpreted will lead as a logical 
deduction to the known behaviour, say, of “‘ real” gross matter ? 
Of course if he uses the word “ real” for the statistical chaos 
with which he starts we are going to have linguistic difficulties. 
If he starts with a chaos and, using a deterministic logic that he 
does not recognise as the logic of “ real” physical operations, 
finishes up by stating “see, I can get your so-called Laws of 
Determinism out of chaos and pure reason, they aren’t really real 
and they aren’t basically deterministic’? we begin to suspect a 
series of puns. 

And so Eddington having effectively driven the last vestiges of 
determinism from the shrine of science predicts the nature of the 
world’s ending. But of course that isn’t determinism. That’s 
Literature, that was H. Levy 


A RECRUIT AND SOME VETERANS 


A Question of Proof. By NicHoias BLAKE. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Devereux Court Mystery. By Mies Burton. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 

The Adventures of Ellery Queen. By ELLERY QUEEN. 
Gollancz. 75s. 6d. 

The “ Looking-Glass” Murders. By Douctas G. Browne. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The Five Suspects. By R. A. J. Watiinc. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Naked Murder’ By Firtn Erskine. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 

The Plague Court Murders. By Carter Dickson. Heine- 
mann, 7s. 6d. 

The Top Floor Killer. By W. ApotpHe Roserts. Jvor 
Nicholson and Watson. 7s. 6d. 

Skin for Skin. By Winirrep Duke. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Mr, Nicholas Blake’s first detective novel, A Question of Proof, 
has been declared their book of the month by the Crime Club. 
Although this is a very lean month for the Crime Club, it is un- 
usual for the panel of experts who choose what Messrs. Collins 
shall publish to pin their selection to a first novel, for experience 
counts for much in writing detective stories. Experience enables 
our brigade of veterans to hash up a passable story out of stale 
and doubtful ingredients in such an artful way that their readers 
will always swallow the concoction. We read such books but 
we do not praise them to our friends, and we forget about them 
as quickly as possible. Inexperience often wishes to strike out a 
new line without appreciating the intractability of detective story 
- material, and produces fantastic plots coupled with unforgivable 
solutions. Mr. Blake shows his mettle in his lively description 
of the boys and masters at a private school. When the nastiest 
little boy in the school is found murdered under a truss of hay 
after the school sports it looks as if Mr. Blake had a pleasant 
novelty in plots and motives to offer us. The headmaster’s wife 
is compromised, a secret society is active among the small boys, 
and the masters are terribly on each other’s nerves. Then comes 
the second murder, and we begin to fear the fantastic element 


may prove too strong for Mr. Blake’s inexperienced grip. But 
the author is not such a novice as we were ready to believe, and he 
resorts to one of the favourite devices of the old brigade—a mad- 
man is at work. There goes our hope of an original motive ! 
And to conceal the identity of the madman every character has 
been evenly smeared with suspicious behaviour ; that is another 
trick of the old hands, to distribute the suspicion so generously 
and yet so thinly that the author need not decide himself on his 
criminal until the last chapter. Naturally, the solution must be 
counted tolerable, as we have tolerated similar solutions a hundred 
times before, but it robs a very promising book of the applause 
we were preparing to give it. I have no doubt that Mr. Blake 
will write better detective stories than his first when he realises 
that for a reader to be startled by a solution the author must keep 
him in trim to be startled. Once the limpet is allowed to close 
the chink of expectancy, you will never spring him off his rock of 
indifference ; his sceptical shell has been too hardened by the 
attempts of all your predecessors. 

The Devereux Court Mystery is a perfect example of an old 
brigade novel, competent in a dull way, but padded and spun out 
almost beyond endurance. In an alley way off the Strand a body 
is found in the early hours of the morning, a burglar’s body. The 
problem resolves itself into identifying the members of a nefarious 
gang, and most of us can do that in a tenth of the time it takes 
Scotland Yard and the amateur sleuth, Desmond Merrion. It is 
not derogatory to Mr. Ellery Queen to say that his elaborately 
tidy method of detection is unsuited to the limits of the short 
story. The Adventures of Ellery Queen is a collection of minor 
essays in detection, amusing trifles, but by their very abbreviation 
they give a false picture of Mr. Queen’s habitual thoroughness. 
Most of the stories contained in the collection have already appeared 
in magazines. 

The justification for the title of The “ Looking-Glass ” Murders 
lies in the chapter headings and a performance of Alice Through 
the Looking-Glass at which one of the murders occurs, although 
Major Hemyock, the archaeologist detective, professed to see in the 
crimes themselves some looking-glass quality which escaped me. 
The plot deals with a series of murders in a family long established 
in one of our cathedral cities, and none of the ordinary motives 
seems applicable, since the victims are elderly, unattractive and 
have nothing but debts to bequeath. Mr. Browne is in the difficult 
position of an author with only one motive to his crime ; and the 
problem for the reader resolves itself into unearthing that cui bono 
for the murders. No good, however, will come of mental effort, 
as Mr. Browne yields no clue but just picks the motive out of a 
vault in the closing chapters. Mr. Walling in The Five Suspects 
does exactly the same thing, I regret to say, because the business 
of his style led me to expect something more ingenious. A harm- 
less old solicitor this time is murdered in a provincial town, but 
owing to his very harmlessness there is the same difficulty with 
the motive and a shortage of red herrings, so again the reason for 
the crime has to come out of a conjuror’s hat. 

Naked Murder and The Plague Court Murders rely too much 
on fantastic psychology and impossible behaviour to be reckoned 
as problems for detection. As thrillers they are not without 
merit and as such they should be read. Naked Murder occurs 
in high society in New York; the naked decapitated body of an 
exquisitely beautiful woman is found in a pent house and the 
police immediately arrest someone without bothering to look for 
the missing head. The Plaque Court victim was murdered during 
a psychic séance in a haunted house, but readers need not be afraid 
of ghosts ; there is a devilish but human agent at the back of it. 
Compared with these two sophisticated studies in the macabre 
The Top Floor Killer is childish in its appeal ; no one over the age 
of sixteen is likely to appreciate the nobility of the “ lone wolf” 
detective in New York City avenging his murdered chief. 

The subject chosen by Miss Winifred Duke in Skin for Skin is 
a murder in real life. Some years ago an insurance agent in Man- 
chester was convicted of murdering his wife by a jury, but the 
verdict was quashed by the Court of Criminal Appeal on the grounds 
of insufficient evidence for a conviction. The police had a theory 
that the man prepared an alibi and then stripped himself naked, 
put on a mackintosh and came into the parlour to bludgeon the 
poor woman to death. Miss Duke supplements the facts revealed 
at the trial by the exercise of her imagination. We are told the 
husband’s inmost thoughts as he set about ridding himself of a 
quiet but boring wife. Miss Duke’s version rings true enough, 


but actually we know it is not true, and in speculating on crime 
in real life I prefer the limitations of the short-hand reporter to 
the expatiations of the novelist. 


RALPH PARTRIDGE 
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New Heinemann Books For March 














THE GEORGIAN LITERARY SCENE 


Who are our great writers, and why? An engaging guide to the 


best books of our time. 
FRANK SWINNERTON 
March 25. 12s. 6d 


DARK ENCOUNTER by the author of “When Adam Wept” 


Bolshevism tugs at the roots of a happy marriage... Adventure in 
Ecuador, Russia and an English garage. 
A. R. CRAIG 


March 11. 7s. 6d 


ANTICHRIST by the author of “Job,” etc. 


A modern Zarathrustra speaks of the evils in modern life with the 
inspiration begotten of much suffering. 
JOSEPH ROTH 


March 25. 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS CROMWELL a biography 


Sir Thomas More’s infamous contemporary, despoiler of the Church, 
betrayer of Wolsey, himself betrayed by Henry VIII. 
PETER WILDING 


March 18. 15s. 


iHE DIARY OF A PENSIONNAIRE 


Iustrated by Derso 


An attractive young wife, stranded in Paris, writes with engaging frank- 
ness of what she did and thought while her husband was away. 


MARTIN HARE 
March 11. 7s. 6d 


GOODBYE TO THE PAST 
by the author of ‘Little Caesar,” etc. 


A life seen backwards from death-bed, through noon-tide success, to days 
of adventure. inthis man’s story the short past of the Middle West comes to life. 


W. R.. BURNETT 
March 25. 7s. 6d 


ALEXANDER OF ASIA 


Man or god? Here is Alexander the Great as poets and mystics see 
him. Brilliantly translated by Enid Bagnold. 


PRINCESS MARTHE BIBESCO 
March 11. ‘5s. net 











March 25 © JOHN GALSWORTHY ® March 25 


End of the Chapter: a trilogy 
Uniform with “ The Forsyte Saga” and “ A Modern Comedy.” Cloth 7s. 6d. Leather 10s. 6d. 
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A BOOK TO READ 


Patterns of Culture. By RutH Benepict. Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
This anthropological study is fascinating to read and the author’s 
conclusions are of great practical interest. It is a book which can 
be vigorously recommended to the general reader. Miss Ruth 
Benedict begins by pointing out the weaknesses of the older 
anthropological method, which took apparently similar customs 
from every part of the globe and tried to find a general explanation 
for them. She then shows that a culture has a dominating 
pattern which determines most of its customs, and without which 
these are inexplicable. (She is careful to admit that some cultures 
are not thus integrated, and to deplore the possibility of observa- 
tions guided by an a priori view of what seems a likely pattern.) 
She then takes three highly integrated cultures, and points out 
the significant pattern in each of them. The first is that of the 
Pueblo Indians, a very amiable people, caring above all for 
moderation, “ Apollonian,” as Miss Benedict calls it, following 
Nietzsche. They are indeed “ incorrigibly mild”’ and escape the 
peaks as well as the abysms of human experience. She contrasts 
them with the other Indians who seek by the extremes of self- 
torture to attain “‘ vision ”’ and similar intensities of feeling, and 
significantly are as cruel to others as they are to themselves. She 
then takes us to Dobu, an island in North-West Melanesia. 
Though neighbours of the Trobriand Islanders, of which Professor 
Malinowski has given us such sympathetic descriptions, the people 
of Dobu are the most odious backward people of which I have 
ever read. The pattern of their culture is determined by 
paranoiac suspicion and hatred. They believe that no advantage 
in life can be attained by any individual except at the expense of 
his fellows—‘“‘ If your yams grow, it means that mine will rot ”— 
and a matrilinear system with exogamic marriage between hostile 
villages aggravates the prevalent uneasiness. (Married couples 
live alternate years in the respective villages of husband and 
wife, the “‘ stranger ’’ spouse in each case being surrounded with 
acute dislike.) 
The formula that corresponds to our “ thank you ” upon receiving 
a gift is ““ If you now poison me, how should I repay you?”’ That 
is, they seize upon the occasion to remark by formula to the giver 
that it is not to his advantage to use a universal weapon against one 
who is under obligations to him. 
This vicious circle of suspiciousness has an obvious parallel in 
the current relations of the Great Powers; and it is not only 
** backward ”’ cultures which suffer, like individuals, from acute 
neuroses. 

We are next conducted to the Kwakiutl of Vancouver Island. 
Though we know their culture in considerable detail, it was 
destroyed in the latter part of the last century. Here the pattern 
is dominated by economic rivalry expressing itself in ostentation 
and waste. The currency consists partly of useful objects, like 
blankets, partly of etched copper plates, as artificial in value as 
our gold. A hundred per cent. is the prevailing rate of interest ; 
you cannot refuse a present ; every present is a loan, and therefore 
has to be returned after a year in duplicate. The ambition of the 
Kwakiutl is to swallow up his neighbour’s capital by loading him 
with presents, and the advantage of the large over the small 
capitalist in such a system is evident. In their passion for 
economic competition a market value is attached to every con- 
ceivable prerogative, to songs, to stories, even to the names of 
dogs and canoes and house-posts. A party affords the occasion 
for an orgy of competitive ostentation. The guest tries to 
extinguish the host’s fire by piling his own valuables upon it, 
and the host retaliates by feeding the fire with his valued store of 
fish-oil. Miss Benedict discreetly mentions analogous practices 
among white persons who waste sorely needed money on things 
they neither like nor need in order to preserve the respect and 
envy of their neighbours. I think the indignation of Swift 
never lashed his imagination into myths more satirical than the 
actual practices of Dobu and the Kwakiutls. 

After displaying these three cultures, Miss Benedict applies 
her conclusions tentatively to the pattern of the culture in which 
we ourselves live. Thus, having shown that a successful and 
admired man among the Pueblo Indians would be a despised 
failure in Dobu, and vice versa, she has the temerity to suggest 
that the acquisitive type which is the most rewarded and most 
powerful in our civilisation is not necessarily an illustration of 
the biological law by which the fittest survive. She points out 


that our culture is merely one of a prodigious number of possible 
cultures, and that we who live in it cannot help taking for granted 
(Mr. Basil Willey made the 


some of its most arbitrary customs. 


same point in his valuable study of The Seventeenth Century 
Background.) She makes a powerful case for the extreme 
malleability of human nature : 

Those explanations of custom which derive our economic scheme 
from human competitiveness, modern war from human combative- 
ness . . . have for the anthropologist a hollow ring. Rivers was the 
first-to phrase the issue vigorously. He pointed out that instead of 
trying to understand the blood feud from vengeance, it was necessary 
to understand vengeance from the institution of the blood feud. 
In the same way it is necessary to study jealousy from its conditioning 
by local sexual regulations and property institutions. 

Miss Benedict’s book is highly encouraging to everyone who 
seeks to make changes in the prevailing patterns of our own 
culture. But even the most conservative pessimist will, if he is 
intelligent, find this an absorbing book. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE MODERN TORY 


Frederick Edwin Earl of Birkenhead ; The Last Phase. 
By his Son, LoRD BIRKENHEAD. With a Foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. D. LLoyp GEorGE and an appreciation by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 

Biographies of distinguished politicians by wives, sons or 
daughters are rarely successful, and this book is not an exception. 

The common idea that any fool can write a book—and particularly 

a biography—is a delusion. Authorship is just as skilled a trade as 

bricklaying, the law, or the army. We do not expect the daughter 

of a general to be able to command an army corps without training, 
and the Second Earl of Birkenhead would never imagine that the 
mere fact that he is son of the First Earl would enable him ade- 
quately to fulfil the duties of a Lord Justice in the Appeal Court. 

But he assumes that he is quite competent to undertake the ex- 

tremely difficult task of writing the life of his father in two volumes. 

He is mistaken. It is a great pity, because a good biography of this 

modern Tory would have been extremely interesting. As it is, one 

can get very little out of this book. There are a few letters of 
importance which passed between Lord Birkenhead and Sir Austen 

Chamberlain, Mr. Churchill, or Lord Irwin, but the general 

impression is a blur: the book is like one of those very early films 

in which blurred figures darted in disconcerting jerks across the 
screen and were completely obscured every now and again by what 
seemed to be violent flashes of lightning. This is partly due to the 
fact that the present Lord Birkenhead has, like the early film- 
makers, not yet mastered the technique of the art which he is trying 
to practise. Books unfortunately have to be written in words, and 
words have to be controlled. The following sentence is char- 
acteristic of Lord Birkenhead’s style: ‘“‘ But in respect for the 
previous decision of the Committee it had been necessary to argue 
the question at the Bar with great elaboration, and the Lord 
Chancellor’s speech was, of necessity, equally elaborate.” The 
sound of a pen or typewriter creaking like that through 300 pages 
is formidable. The amateurishness extends from the manner to the 
matter. The author of a biography of a Lord Chancellor ought 
to make up his mind whether the well-known Irish statesman 
who negotiated the Treaty of 1921 called himself Arthur 

Griffith or Arthur Griffiths and whether one of the leading Trade 

Unionists calls himself Bevin or Bevan. The naiveness of the 

author’s opinions and his mode of expression may be seen in the 

following remark about the crazy Wheeldon family who were 
charged in 1917 with conspiring to murder Mr. Lloyd George : 

“They were a familiar and rather odious type—first the ex- 

tremist and most foolish of suffragettes, then violent pacifists.” 

The book therefore unfortunately gives one little data for judging 
either the career or character of F. E. Smith. The impression, 
such as it is, with which one is left at the end is of a rather hard, 
able, quick-witted, clear-minded lawyer. It is a great pity that 
the chapters on Birkenhead’s work as Lord Chancellor and Judge 
were not entrusted to someone who could have dealt adequately 
with that side of his career; for a competent judgment—say of 

Lord Macmillan—on his legal achievement would have been very 

interesting. As a politician, he enjoyed a career chequered by 

dazzling success and failures. He was a very modern Tory. In so 
far as there was any principle behind his political beliefs it was 
that of economic conservatism. You can see this most clearly 
in his letters regarding the General Strike and the tragic epilogue of 
the strike, the starving out of the miners. The only time one feels 
real conviction creep into Birkenhead’s toryism is here. To break 
the unions, the miners, and Mr. Cook is the one object to be con- 
sidered. The idea that the miners had a case and that the owners’ 
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CAMBRIDGE 


NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 


By Sir Arthur Eddington 


“A new book by Sir Arthur Eddington is an event which will disturb two worlds.”” Gerald Heard in 
The Spectator. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


PSYCHOLOGY AND HEALTH 


By H. BANISTER 
To know the art of living is to know the greater part of the art of healing. The aim of this book 
is to show the importance of understanding the human mind both in the organisation of a healthy 
life and in the treatment of illness. 7s. 6d. net 





Samuel P CpyS: the Man in the Making 


This first volume of the definitive life of Pepys has been described as “the most sympathetic 
and absorbing study of the diarist ever written.” Illustrated. 450 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


In the second volume full use will be made of his recent discoveries in the Pepysian 
Library. It will be published in the Autumn and is entitled: 


Samuel Pepys: the Saviour of the Navy 








GERMANY IN THE 18th CENTURY 
The Social Background of the Literary Revival 
By W. H. BRUFORD. Frontispiece and Map. 15s. net 


“A book which it would be hard to over-praise...an exceedingly amusing and vivid picture of the 
everyday life of the period.” E. SACKVILLE-WEST 
“A very acute commentary on the origins of the modern German temperament...stimulating and 
enjoyable.” HAROLD NICOLSON 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND FRANCE. The Poet 


By IRIS E. SELLS. 10 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The actual sources and originals of an immense number of Arnold’s expressions and characteristic 
turns of thought can be traced to Senancour and that culture which of all others lies closest to its 
classical ancestry—French. 


THEMES AND CONVENTIONS OF 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 


By M. C. BRADBROOK. 12s. 6d. net 


Presents an apparatus of approach to Elizabethan drama. The first part deals with the conven- 
tions (of presentation, action, speech, &c.), which constituted a stage tradition; the second with 
the uses to which they were put by the great dramatists. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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interests might not be the same as that of the country never 
seems to have crossed his mind. The miners were challenging 
the existing order of society, the economic status quo, and Birken- 
head felt towards them as Burke felt towards the political democrat. 
They must be beaten and broken. Nothing else mattered, for he 
felt about the economic system what Burke felt about Marie 
Antoinette and the ancien régime—that is the difference between 
the toryism of the twentieth century and that of the eighteenth. 
LEONARD WOOLF 


THE UNEMPLOYED 


Disallowed. By E. WARBURTON and C. BuTLer. Wishart. 1s. 
Time to Spare. By ELevEN UNEMPLOYED. Allen and Unwin. 


55. 
Self-Subsistence for the Unemployed. By J. W. Scott. 
Faber. 6s. 


Disallowed is a book which consists of two fairly brief statements 
of what their job is like by two investigators under the Means Test. 
These documents are probably unique, for most people who take 
up such occupations either are insensitive by nature or grow by 
habit so insensitive that they could not write anything intelligent 
about their work. Both the authors, indeed, resigned their posts 
apparently owing to their discomfort at the work that they had 
to do. Mr. Butler “ writes up ” his experiences, and so damages 
their value ; Mr. Warburton leaves his story. unadorned and is so 
much the more effective. 

The reader of his account does not chiefly resent the cruelty of 
the Means Test. Cruel it is indeed, but in a world hardened to 
Nazi tortures and Chinese massacres the sufferings of the unem- 
ployed are undramatic. It is the impertinence of the Means 
Test which most impresses the reader, as it does the victims. 
Take, for example, the case which Mr. Warburton calls that of 
“* Sylvia Blakey.”” Mrs. Blakey was married to a war cripple, who 
could not leave his chair and had to have special food. Her relief 
was reduced by 10s., on the ground that the total income of the 
house for three adults was 50s. (The disability pension was 30s. 
and the son earned a pound.) She was allowed 3s. 6d. relief. 
She protested: “‘ Fifty shillings income ? Why, of course not ; 
I don’t know how you arrive at it...” “‘ Your son earns a 
pound...” “Yes, but my boy doesn’t give me a pound. 
Deary me, he must have a shilling or two in his pocket. And 
besides, what about his clothes ?”’ ‘“‘ Your son’s clothes or what 
he keeps in his pocket have nothing to do with this Committee . .” 

And so on: a most minute and insulting examination. It 
ends, as everyone knows, in the employed son or daughter either 
running away from home to leave the incubus of the unemployed 
father or mother, or in staying and treating the parent as a parasite. 

Time to Spare is a reprint of broadcast lectures by the unem- 
ployed which shows how the victims of national relief live. It is 
' enormously the most important of these three books, and is not 
one that can be briefly reviewed. It contains eleven absolutely 
unedited and honest pictures of English homes to-day. Mrs. 
Palias’s contribution (which would make a 70,000 word novel in 
more commercial hands) ends: 

What’s gone is past, but I wouldn’t like to live a minute of my life 
over again. With all the struggling, you can’t manage. All the 
struggling is just for food. Still, we’re happier than some, for in 
our house we’re all in harmony, we all help. The kids wash dishes, 
and so on. Everyone does something in our house. The only 
hope we have got is the hope to come. I’ve lived for hope, or as my 
husband would say, for faith, for thirteen years. 

Perhaps, after all, it’s worse for the men. The women have their 
work and their home. I have no hope my husband will ever work 
again. : 

Very few people, of those who should, will read this most 
impressive book. Mr. John Rankin’s opening words were fully 
justified : 

**1 think I’ve got a pretty hopeless task,”’ he said. “ I don’t think 
you want to know what it feels like to be out of work. If you did, 
something would have been done about it long before now.” 
Professor Scott’s book arises out of the “‘ Homecroft ” experi- 

ment—a settlement in which the workers were paid in chits 
entitling them to a call upon so many potatoes, etc., as produced, 
somewhat upon the lines of Robert Owen’s experiments. He 
succeeds in showing that such colonies do valuable work of an 
“ambulance ” kind for the victims of capitalism; he hardly 
convinces the reader that they provide a solution of the problem. 
R. W. POSTGATE 
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MORE CLARE 


The Poems of John Clare. Edited by J. W. Tresze. 
2 Vols. 25s. 

In these two volumes John Clare’s latest biographer has 
gathered together the bulk of Clare’s poems already published, 
with 300 more from manuscript. ‘“‘ Even so the poems still left 
in manuscript considerably outnumber all those included ”—but 
it.is safe to assume that only the most ardent worshipper or in- 
quisitive student will cry out for more. Those who have formed 
their opinion of Clare on Mr. Blunden’s collections will find little 
in the 300 new poems to change it, and may perhaps even regret the 
appearance of the most ambitious of them : The Parish, a satire in— 
but unhappily not in—the style of Crabbe. But though there is 
nothing unexpected, there is great interest and pleasure to be 
found in these volumes. 

They give an extremely clear view of Clare’s poetical develop- 
ment, representing him abundantly in every vein, from the laugh- 
able pomp of his first efforts to the wild and thrilling note of the 
asylum pieces. The success of Clare’s first volume will amaze the 
amateur—who, to explain it, may recall Dr. Johnson’s mot on 
dancing dogs and women preaching. And indeed from that 
point of view the peasant-poet’s least achievements are remarkable ; 
he had much more to contend with than, for instance, Burns had. 
Still more remarkable is his almost regular advance from strength 
to strength. This seems to have been largely an unconscious 
process, for his judgment remains quite uncertain, and even at 
the very end, among the asylum poems, we may stumble on such a 
masterpiece of Augustan dignity as Trust in Providence : 
Observe the rising lily’s snowy grace, 

Observe the various vegetable race . . . 
Say, does not life its nourishment exceed, 
And the fair body its investing weed ? . 

Perhaps he wrote it in his sleep; one could, easily. Or there 
will be a complete change of tone within the poem, as in Come 
Hither, which begins so exquisitely. 

Clare was a born rhymester, and signalised his beginnings by a 
fatal copiousness. Poetry, we must remember, was his refuge, 
hope and chief delight, “‘ I play to please myself” his favourite 
motto ; and it must be owned that he was not difficult to please. 
In the early volumes, page after page of description or autobio- 
graphy, in the dullest of couplet or stanza forms, comes pouring 
out—Clare fills up the tea-pot again and again, and never seems 
to notice that the beverage is getting paler and paler. Yet some of 
these inordinate outpourings—such as Childhood, here first 
published—have both charm and pathos; while even the ruck 
of Moorish melodies, love-ballads and tender pastorals will appeal, 
though faintly, to any moderately soft heart with a liking for the 
faded and absurd prettiness of “‘ period” verse. 

Yet it is a relief to come to the next phase, when Clare was turning 
out short nature poems, more vivid than anything he had yet 
achieved. His descriptions had always been incredibly copious 
and minute ; he was familiar with every detail of the rural scene, 
and yet had remained as sensitive to environment as his own snail. 
But the interminable early poems drown every landmark ; reading 
them is rather like trying to inspect a large tract of country through 
a microscope. In his maturity, Clare began to select, to frame, 
and we have an almost infinite number of small canvases—land- 
scapes, landscapes with figures, and so on. Few of the very best 
have escaped Mr. Blunden’s keen, and in this case particularly 
sympathetic, eye; but Mr. Tibble has gathered together many 
more almost, if not quite, as good. His book is especially valuable 
for the poetry of this neglected middle period—immeasurably 
better than the early work, and less known than the asylum poems. 

Yet admiration, even for the mature Clare, remains optional. 
For one thing, he (like Richard Jefferies) is often content with the 
bare subject—the Description prevails over the Sentiment, as 
Keats observed ; so you must care about the subject in the first 
place. Take, for instance, this nature-note in verse, one of a whole 
series of unpublished bird-poems. 

THE MISSEL-THRUSH’S NEST. 
In early March, before the lark 
Dare start, beside the huge oak tree, 
Close fixed agen the powdered bark, 
The mavis’ nest I often see ; 
And mark, as wont, the bits of wool 
Hang round about its early bed ; 
She lays six eggs in colours dull, 
Blotched thick with spots of burning red. 


Dent, 


characteristic, 


That, though an extreme case, is thoroughly 
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ENGLISH 
COUNTRY LIFE 
IN THE 
18th Nae 


ROSAMOND BAY NE-POWELL 
With 10 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





HARK BACK! 


By 
COLONEL WILFRID JELF 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“Sensitive, gay and chivalrous; uncommonly dramatic 
and vivid.”—The Morning Post. 
With a Frontispiece. 5s. net. 





Second Edition 


THE MAGIC OF 
ala SENSE 


GEORGE FREDERICK WATES 


This edition has been revised and two new chapters 
added. 3s. 6d. net. 





Four New Novels 


SINBAD 
THE SOLDIER 


P. C. WREN’S “really brilliant 
book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


TAMARA 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “ De- 
lightful characters.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 


WINDS of PITY 


NELL HANSON’S | first novel, 
dealing with the age-old problem 
of marriage. 


INKY WOOING 


By JOHN LAMBOURNE. 
Hilarious adventures—and all for 
the love of a lady. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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The Book of the Season 


BIRKENHEAD 


The Last Phase 
by 


HIS SON 


Foreword by :— Appreciation by :-— 
The Rt. Hon. The Rt. Hon. 


David Lloyd George, O.M. Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
K.G. 


* His style has gained in balance and restraint, and exhibits 
a happy choice of phrase and epithet—a book on which the 
author is much to be congratulated.”’— Times. 





Illustrated 21s. net 





THE LIFE OF 
OLIVER GOLDSMITH 


STEPHEN GWYNN 


Unfortunately we see Goldsmith always in 
Johnson’s shadow. In this biography Mr. Gwynn 
has visualised him in other societies where he 
was less browbeaten and more himself, and in 
forming a critical estimate of his craftsmanship, 
has asked whether any work in English of that 
age is really more alive to-day than that of this 
blundering little Irishman. 


Illustrated Ready May 15s. net 





VARENNES : The flight of Louis XVI 
CESARE GIARDINI 
Translated by Una Lady Troubridge. 


In this study of the flight of Louis XVI and his 
family to Varennes and of their pitiable capture 
and return to the imprisonment that was to end, 
for all but one of them, only in death, Cesare 
Giardini has given to his readers a very human 
and moving picture of one of the most 
poignant incidents of the French Revolution. 


Illustrated Ready April 12s. 6d. net 
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whereas the famous snail-verse from Summer Images is, in its 
imaginative touch, exceptional. Here is a much more topic 
stanza from the same poem: 
And wind-enamoured aspen—mark the leaves 
Turn up their silver lining to the sun, 
And list ! the brustling noise, that oft deceives, 
And makes the sheep-boy run : 
The sound so mimics fast-approaching showers, 
He thinks the rain begun, 
And hastes to sheltering bowers. 

True, Clare’s extraordinary sensibility is plain enough; but 
where direct expression of feeling is attempted, the result (as in 
Remembrances) is often a kind of _ tentative half-poetry, 
beyond which he seldom got. 

At least, until the asylum period. He was never, until then, 
half mad enough. And there is nothing anywhere quite like this 
new voice, wild, careless, poignant, sometimes half-witted in its 
artlessness, sometimes amazing in its delicate art, its power and 
subtlety. Clare could often say now with ease, indeed off-hand, 
things he had for years tried in vain to say. But comparatively 
few ‘‘ new ’” asylum poems are included here, and none first-rate ; 
Mr. Blunden seems to have laid hands on all that were left of them. 

Mr. Tibble’s part in these volumes has been done thoroughly, 
and with the least possible fuss; it handsomely completes the 
service to Clare begun by the Life published three years ago. 

K. JOHN 


MORALITY AND RELIGION 


The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. By Henri 
BeRGSON. Translated by R. ASHLEY AUDRA and CLOUDESLEY 
BRERETON, with the assistance of W. HORSFALL CARTER. 
Macmillan. tos. 

One of the distinctive features of the philosophy which Bergson 
announced to the world in the years immediately before the war 
was that reality was a dynamic everchanging flux ; another, that 
there was a fundamental distinction between instinct and intellect. 
The former, perfected by the insect world, in its human version 
as intuition, reveals to us metaphysical truth; the latter, a 
specifically human faculty evolved because of its utility in the 
course of man’s struggle for existence, conceals it. The world, 
gratified by what it took to be an assurance that brains were not 
really necessary after all, rewarded Bergson by a vast contemporary 
popularity. For a time he was “the rage,” and fashionable 
Parisiennes, convinced that “ intuiting ” was a trick which, they 
hoped, Bergson would teach them, flocked to his lectures, as if 
not the intellect but a “‘ crime passionel ” were on trial. 

Creative Evolution, Bergson’s masterpiece, was published in 
1907. For twenty years its author remained silent ; then in 1932 
he published The Two Sources of Morality and Religion. The 
book, it was obvious, was the work of an old man—Bergson was 
seventy-three when it appeared—yet for the French the philosopher 
retained his old glamour. In two years it passed through seven- 
teen editions, and now, at last, we have it in an English translation. 

The translation supervised by Bergson himself is first-rate. 
Bergson’s French is a model of philosophical writing, clear, 
precise, felicitous, elegant, at times eloquent. But its very virtues 
make translation difficult. The thought of a great stylist is 
inseparable from the language in which it is conveyed. Change 
the language, and insensibly you alter the thought. In the 
circumstances the best, the translators felt, they could do was to 
provide the nearest thing to the thought of the original of which 
the English language is capable, and when “‘ the nearest thing ” 
involved, as it often did, a free rendering of the text to forswear 
litéralism and render freely. _This has been done with admirable 
results and Bergson gives his blessing. 

The content translated is extremely rich. Indeed, the book is 
tightly packed with ideas, most of which it is impossible even 
to mention in a short review. The fundamental concept of the 
élan vital, the fundamental distinction between intellect and in- 
stinct, reappear, but in a new guise and applied in a new way. 
Bergson is concerned with the difference between what he calls 
** closed morality ”’ and “ static religion’ on the one hand, and 
“open morality’ and “‘ dynamic religion”’ on the other. The 
former are the conservative forces of a limited society ; they 
represent the sum total of the influences which make for the forma- 
tion and preservation of the social group. It is their pressure 
upon the individual which produces the sense of social duty and 
of moral obligation. Society, said Schopenhauer, is like a collec- 


tion of hedgehogs driven together for the sake of warmth. ‘ Closed 


morality ” and. “ static religion” are the felt upon the spikes, 
enabling the hedgehogs to cohere without pricking. The habits 
which they engender are strong enough to survive even when the 
social pressure is removed’: the felt,.in fact, remains, even when 
there are no other hedgehogs, as when the Kipling Englishman 
dons evening dress for his solitary dinner in the jungle. 

But, Bergson insists, the authority of this merality and this 
religion does not run outside the social group. It does not em- 
brace mankind as such, and it does not explain the saints and the 
prophets who have loved mankind. The transition from “ closed 
morality” and from “ static religion” to “ open morality’ and 
“dynamic religion” is the transition from the parson to the 
prophet, from the bourgeois to the saint. The prophet and the 
saint are the vehicles of a direct inheritance from the élan vital. 
Their real contribution is the bringing of new ways of feeling into 
the life of the species. These ways of feeling are primarily “ in- 
tuitive,” although they may, and usually do, become. codified by 
the intellect into moral codes and religious dogmas. Thus the 
closed society opens from time to time to absorb new infusions 
of intuitive morals and religion. Admittedly, it closes again, 
but it is changed and enriched by what it has absorbed. Thus, 
too, the intellect congeals the living flow of reality, and the out- 
rageous inspirations of the seer are petrified in the respectable 
prayer books of the priest. 

If a man has not read this book let him do so. Its thought is 
fresh and living, and there is all the old magic in the writing. 

C. E. M. Joap 


NEW SHORT STORIES 


The Room Opposite. By F. M. Mayor. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Grammar of Love. By IvAN BuUNIN. Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d. 


Hundreds and Thousands. By EarpLey Beswick. Grayson. 
7s. 6d. 


Little Tales. By Lion FeucHTwanGer. Secker. §5s. 
Six and Seven. By Lorna REA. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Maker of Signs. By Wuit Burnett. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Threadbare Love. By OLGA MarIE JOHANNESSEN. Bale and 
Danielsson. 6s. 


It is often said that publishers reject collections of short stories 
on the grounds that there is no demand for them. If they are 
thinking in terms of best-sellers, no doubt they are right ; but luckily 
for those who like short stories, seven publishers have recently 
thought in other terms. There is, of course, some demand for 
anything sufficiently good of its kind. The trouble is that even 
those who do demand, hesitate to take a volume of short stories 
out of the lending-library for fear that they will get through it 
on their wey home in the tube. Few of us have the strength of 
mind not to run through short stories so fast that they remain 
in the memory, if at all, stuck together like melted mixed chocolates. 
Some writers, however, and Miss F. M. Mayor and Ivan Bunin 
are among them, impose their own tempo, thus defeating our 
improvident haste. 

The Room Opposite bears the sub-title And Other Tales of Mystery 
and Imagination ; of the sixteen stories ten concern the super- 
natural. These belong to the leisurely, detailed kind, with which 
Dr. Montague James has stirred our hair; old letters, diaries, 
notebooks, play an important part, and the time is usually the 
eighteenth or early nineteenth century. Owing to Miss Mayor’s 
sober, flexible prose these ten stories are extremely readable, 
but, alas, my hair was never stirred. The pleasure to be derived 
is of a different and more enduring kind, as nobody who recalls 
The Rector’s Daughter will be surprised to learn; the pleasure 
of finding moods, both of man and nature, justly, insinuatingly, 
unflauntingly expressed. Thus, when the deserted park in Miss de 
Mannering of Asham is evoked in two quiet pages, the reader finds 
himself there—almost, it seems, without intervention from the 
writer, so pure a glass has the writer’s mind become. And so 
when, in Letters from Manningfield, another Rector’s daughter 
writes about village superstitions and her own single experience 
of the supernatural, we are delighted with her unconscious revela- 
tion of her character, her good sense, her sensibility : “‘ I felt that 
hateful, unreasonable irritation one has when people cannot be 
well when one wants them to be well”; or: “‘ Do you know that 
fear and ennui are connected ? I found out that, when I was a 
child, and I am not sure that ennui—abysmal ennui—is not worse 
than fear.” 
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the new 


WEBSTER 


the fmest general purpose 
dictionary in the world 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 
SECOND EDITION 








Mr. H. G. WELLS, who has this new 
Webster dictionary in his study for habitual 
use, considers it “bey ond comparison the 
haunt dictionary for the writer in the world.’ 


But it is not only the finest dictionary for 
the writer. Combining as it does the 
qualities of an illustrated dictionary with 
those of an encyclopedia, it meets the daily 
needs of most men and women more fully 
than any other general work of reference. 
From the point of view of general utility 
and value for money, it is, we are convinced, 
beyond comparison with any other 
dictionary. 


Opimons of some other famous users : 
THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL’S: ‘It is 


a wonderful producti yn.” 


JULIAN HUXLEY: ‘ The new edition 
of Webster is undoubtedly the most won- 
derful single volume in existence. It 
achieves the apparently impossible feat of 
being both a first-rate dictionary and 
encyclopedia.’ 


Dr. L. P. JACKS: 
PHILIP GUEDALLA : 


tool and a fascinating toy.’ 


PROF. ERNEST WEEKLEY: ‘It is 
not only a dictionary, but an epitome of 
human knowledge up to date.’ 


‘a masterpiece.’ 


‘it isa perfect 





Please write for PROSPECTUS and 
price list, post free from G. Bell S Sons, Ltd., 
7 York House, Portugal St., London, WC 


















NEW BOOKS = 
SKIPPER MY CHUM 


AND OTHER TRUE DOG STORIES 
By LIONEL B. FLETCHER 


With fourteen illustrations by C. AMBLER 6s. net 


‘**I venture to think that in ‘ Skipper My Chum’ 
the Lutterworth Press have produced a winner.”’ 
—Hugh Redwood (News Chronicle) 


ANNALS OF A _ LITTLE 
SHOP 


By ANNE HEPPLE 
Author of “ Scotch Broth,” “Gay Go Up,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net 


Those who have enjoyed Anne Hepple’s previous books 
will welcome this entertaining story by one who has 
such an intimate knowledge of life in the Border country 


A YORKSHIRE BAKING 
By FLORENCE BONE 
With eight half-tone illustrations 3s. 6d. net 


There is much that is intriguing and fascinating in a 

book about Yorkshire, and in this unusual book a 

delightful medley of Yorkshire characters is gathered 
together. 


THE ROME OF THE 
MEDIEVAL CHURCH 


By ALBERT G. MACKINNON, M.A., D.D. 


Author of “ The Rome of St. Paul,’ “ The Rome of the 
Early Church” 


With twelve photogravure illustrations 7s. 6d. net 


An illuminating picture of Rome under the rule of 

Gregory, Augustine, Constantine, Leo, Charlemagne 

the Great and other famous and infamous Papal and 
historical characters of the Dark Ages. 


TALES TOLD IN 
CHURCH STONES 


By FREDA DERRICK 
With fifty-three illustrations by the author Ss. net 


Symbolism and Legend in Medieval Architecture and 
Handicrafts. 


PURITAN SALT 

By GEORGE WALKER 
With illustrations 4s. 6d. net 
The story of Richard Madox, Elizabethan adventurer. 


OUR HERITAGE OF 
WILD FLOWERS 
By HILDA M. COLE) 


With seventeen full-page coloured illustrations 6s. net 


Written in am easy conversational style, this book 
forms an admirable introduction to the study of the 
Wild Flowers of our land. 


BIRDS OF THE 
HOMESTEAD 


By RENDELL HALLETT 
Illustrated with photographs 1s. 6d. net 


How to welcome them in our gardens. 


R.T.S., 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.1 


THE LUTTERWORTH PRESS ia 
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Grammar of Love begins with three trivial examples of Bunin’s 
art. I advise the reader who buys this book to start with A Night 
at Sea where the spell begins to work—the spell, recalled by 
readers of The Well of Days, which consists in making familiar 
things strange, and, in stories with a setting strange to us, of making 
us recognise the underlying sameness in the springs of human 
nature. In On the Great Road a money-lender’s daughter in a 
country district is revealed with astonishing perfection and apparent 
ease. The word Grammar in the title may to some suggest dryness ; 
but the touch here is not dry. At his best Bunin’s hold on the 
brush is so strong and controlled that he carries out his design 
with strokes both delicate and large. 

Hundreds and Thousands, while being extremely unlike The Room 
Opposite, also includes tales of mystery. The Silver Pyx is a highly 
effective cameo, and the more ambitious An Order for Bottles 
is a notable success, because a few slips might have soused the 
reader in sentimentality or whimsicality, and there are no slips. 
Mr. Beswick confesses in a preface to a love of undue brevity ; 
but what makes the total effect of his book slight is the way his 
attention centres on the superficial patterns into which life falls or 
can be made to fall, not on subtler patterns made by character 
cleaving its way through the universe. This focus of attention, 
and his interest in machinery, remind one of Kipling, although 
their idiom is quite different. Miss Boulton’s wood-engravings 
are so full of individuality that they seem out of place as illustrations. 

Little Tales by Lion Feuchtwanger, excellently translated by 
Mr. Basil Creighton, are surprisingly un-German, lucid and light. 
But for the unattractive binding which its pleasing jacket conceals, 
it is an elegant little volume. It would only last from Notting 
Hill Gate to Chancery Lane. Mrs. Rea’s Six and Seven is another 
of the books one tends to rush through. The stories probably 
seemed better when they appeared in magazines. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cook, with its workmanlike portrait of a repellant woman putting 
the last straw upon her husband’s back and so compassing her own 
doom is the solidest ; it borrows added interest from the likeness 
of plot and difference of treatment between it and one of Miss 
Rebecca West’s recent nouvelles. The Maker of Signs, the title 
story of Mr. Burnett’s collection, has a flavour of the nineties 
and that gay (probably long defunct) San Francisco periodical 
The Lark ; otherwise the stories are rather watered-down, less 
succinct Hemingway. The fault seems chiefly to lie in a want of 
precise visualisation: the tragic climax of The Under Thing, 
for instance, is muffed because it is not made clear whether the 
aceident to the hunted victim of mob-psychology was accidental or 
inevitable. The first story of Threadbare Love, which seems to 
be the work of a South African writer, raised my hopes: it has a 
queer, earthy, unemphatic disagreeableness reminiscent of .T. F. 
Powys, from which it seemed that, at any moment, a slow illumina- 
tién might come. But Miss Johannessen’s imagination, anyway 
narrow in scope, is handicapped by her incomplete command of 
the English tongue, so that the effect is not only monotonous but 
poor. The book has one of the most hideous covers I have seen for 
years. E. B. C. JONEs 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Social Credits or Socialism. By W.R. Hiskett. Gollancz. §s. 


It is perhaps too much to hope, at all events until world prosperity 
is in some measure re-established, that that hydra-headed nuisance the 
Douglas Credit Theory will ever be finally done away with. If reason 
alone could perform this feat it would have been achieved long ago, for 
the egregious Major has never had a logical leg to stand on. If, however, 
reason combined with brevity, wit and the most evident and scrupulous 
fairness count for anything, Mr. W. R. Hiskett’s little book should 
satisfy as many as it reaches. By the time he has let Major Douglas and 
his interlocutors, the Macmillan Committee, speak for themselves, has 
analysed his evidence answer by answer, and has surveyed his theoretical 
assumptions by the light of first principles, there is not much left that 
anyone can say in defence of consumers’ credits. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hiskett should then feel impelled to go on and 
endeavour to sketch for his readers, in an impossibly short last chapter, 
his version of a constructive Socialist alternative. His diagnosis of the 
troubles with which both he and Major Douglas are concerned follows 
the very crudest and woolliest under-consumptionist pattern, which it 
is strange to find upheld by an appreciative reader of Mr. E. F. M. 
Durbin’s Purchasing Power and Trade Depression. His remedies, whether 
connected with banking policy, nationalisation, or inheritance taxes, 
are far, far too sketchy; as they stand they offer an all too easy mark 
for any critic. Mr. Hiskett should have reserved them for a separate 


volume, and applied to them that same brilliant and painstaking critical 
faculty which is so much in evidence in the main part of his book. 


Selected List of Spring Books 





ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tuomas AsHsy. The Aqueducts of Ancient Rome. Oxford. 63s. 

G. Gorpon Brown and A. McD. Bruce Hutr. Applied Anthro- 
pology. Oxford. 7s. 6d. 

Guipo Caza. Ancient Rome. Lovat Dickson. 6s. - 

A. W. CLaPHAM. Romanesque Architecture in Western Europe. 
Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

Str ArtHur Evans. The Palace of Minos. Vol. IV. Macmillan. 

Ep. S.H. Hooxe. The Labyrinth. S.P.C.K. 12s. 6d. 

E. O. James. The Old Testament in the Light of Anthropology. 
S.P.C.K. 4s. 


F. Lorentz, A. FiscHer and T. Lenur-SpLAWINSKI. The Cas- 
subian Civilisation. Faber. 21s. 
R. A. S. Macauister. Ancient Ireland. Methuen. tos. 6d. 


Ernest Mackay. The Indus Civilisation. Lovat Dickson. 6s. 

BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI. Coral Gardens and Their Magic. 
Allen and Unwin. 42s. 

W. J. Perry. The Primordial Ocean. Methuen. 15s. 

C. Leonarp Woo.tey. The Development of Sumerian Art. 
Faber. 30s. 


ART AND FINE EDITIONS 


M. ApaMs. The Rhythm of Children’s Features. Pitman. 16s. 

Ed. NoRMAN AULT. Pope’s Own Miscellany. Nonesuch. 22s. 6d. 

A. C. Barnes and V.pE Mazia. The Art of Renoir. Putnam. 21s. 

H. E. Bates. Illus. John Nash. Flowers and Faces. Golden 
Cockerel. {£2 2s. 

Boccaccio’s DECAMERON. Blackwell. {12 12s. 

JEAN DE BruNHoFF. Babar’s Travels. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

KENNETH CLARK. Catalogue of the Drawings of Leonardo da 
Vinci Preserved at Windsor Castle. Cambridge. {£5 5s. 

The Selected Poems of Coleridge. Nonesuch. {£3 3s. and 15s. 

T: W. Earp. The Modern Movement in Painting. Studio. tos. 6d. 

Max EAsTMAN. Art and the Life of Action. Allen and Unwin. §s. 

RICHARD GLASSPOOLE. Illus. Robert Gibbings. Mr. Glasspoole 
and the Chinese Pirates. Golden Cockerel. 18s. 

Lrt.-Co.. C. H. Grey. Hardy Bulbs. Putnam. £3 3s. 

WALTER Gropius. The New Architecture. Faber. 6s. 

RoGeR HINKS. Carolingian Art. Sidgwick and Fackson. 15s. 

GEOFFREY KEYNES. The Blake “‘ Rossetti MS.” Nonesuch. {£1 15s. 

R. S. LAMBERT. The Film. Selwyn and Blount. 15s. 


Epirep BY A. W. LAWRENCE. Illus. V. le Campion. The 
History of Herodotus. Nonesuch. {£5 5s. 
Jack Linpsay. Illus. John Farleigh. Storm at Sea. Golden 


Cockerel. {1 Is. 
ERICH MENDELSOHN. 
ALFRED NAWRATH. 
HuUMFRY PAYNE. 

Cresset Press. 
D. TaLBot Rick. Byzantine Art. Oxford. 12s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION BY OWEN RUTTER. Illus. Robert Gibbings. 

The Journal of James Morrison. Golden Cockerel. £3 3s. 
CRESWELL SHEARER. The Renaissance of Architecture in Southern 

Italy. Heffer. 25s. 

Otto SoGLow. Wasn’t the Depression Terrible ? Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

L. A. G. Stronc. Illus. Eric Ravilions. The Hansom Cab 
and the Pigeons. Golden Cockerel. {£1 1s. and 6s. 

W. A. Tuorpre. English Glass. Black. 7s. 6d. 


Architecture. Lane. 3s. 6d. 
The Glories of Hindustan. Methuen. 25s. 
Archaic Marble Sculpture from the Acropolis. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


GERALD ABRAHAM. Tolstoy. Duckworth. 2s. 

M. R. ANAND. Untouchable. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

R. A. ANDERSON. With Horace Plunkett in Ireland. Macmillan. 

EpiTeD BY C. BruyN ANDREWS. The Torrington Diaries. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 18s. 


C. F. ANDREWS. John White of Mashonaland. Hodder and 
Stoughton. §s. 

Count APPonyI. Memoirs. Heinemann. 16s. 

F. G. Batty. Lady Beaconsfield. Hutchinson. 18s. 


HENRI BaRBusse. Stalin. Lane. 15s. 

COUNT MICHAEL DE LA BepoyERE. George Washington. Harrap. 
10s. 6d. 

ESTELLINE BENNETT. Old Deadwood Days. Scribners. 8s. 6d. 
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"Another of their valuable symposiums. This 
is a book that will surprise and please while 
it informs”—OBSERVER. 


THE GREAT 
TUDORS 


Edited by 
KATHARINE GARVIN 


This volume begins in the medieval period with the 
accession of Henry VII as conqueror after the deadly 
Wars of the Roses; it closes with the wise and 
romantic age of Elizabeth. Around the dominant 
figures of the Tudor Sovereigns are grouped statesmen 
and courtiers, saintly and scheming divines, poets both 
sublime and impertinent, great seamen who dreamed 
of stretching the limits of England as far as the known 
world and farther. 


40 THE AUTHORS 40 


W. H. Auden. A. P. Newton 
John Bell Alfred Noyes 





Hilaire Belloc H. C. O'Neill 
Marjorie Bowen Sir Nigel Playfair 
M. St. Clare Byrne A. F. Pollard 


{ A. W. Pollard 
\d. Dover Wilson 
Robert Randall 
Conyers Read 

A. W. Reed 

W. L. Renwick 

R. Ellis Roberts 
Hugh Ross Williamson 
A. L. Rowse 

M. Theodora Stead 
Charles L. Warr 


C. Henry Warren 
Cc. H. Williams 

J. A. Williamson 
Douglas Woodruff 


Wynyard Browne 
Paul Chadburn 

R. W. Chambers 
E. P. Cheyney 
Harold Child 
Peter Fleming 
Enid Glen 

G. B. Harrison 
Christopher Hollis 
Philip Lindsay 
Brian Lunn 

H. J. Massingham 
Hugh Massingham 
David Mathew 

G. C. Morris 

R. H. Mottram 


40 THE SUBJECTS 40 


Francis Bacon Robert Kett 

Richard Burbage John Knox 

Lord Burghley Hugh Latimer 
Edmund Campion John Lyly 

John Colet Christopher Marlowe 
Thomas Cranmer Queen Mary |! 
Thomas Cromwell Mary Queen of Scots 
Earl of Essex Sir Thomas More 
Sir Francis Drake Matthew Parker 
Queen Elizabeth Cardinal Pole 

John Fisher Sir Walter Raleigh 
John Foxe William Shakespeare 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert Sir Philip Sidney 

Sir Richard Grenville John Skelton 

Sir Thomas Gresham Edmund Spenser 

Sir John Hawkins William Tyndale 
Henry VII Sir Francis Walsingham 
Henry Vill Peter Wentworth 
Richard Hooker Cardinal Wolsey 

Ben Jonson Sir Thomas Wyatt 


Net 10/6 Net 


Uniform with 


THE GREAT VICTORIANS — 8/6 net 


THE POST VICTORIANS 10/6 net 
GREAT DEMOCRATS 10/6 net 
GREAT CHRISTIANS 8/6 net 


IVOR NICHOLSON & WATSON Ltd. 














i Re 


| new fiction 


WE HAVE BEEN WARNED tpril 







| 
| by NAOMI MITCHISON About 8s. 6d. net 
An engrossing and challenging book. It is Naomi 





Mitchison’s first modern novel. 


A LONDON STORY 


by GEORGE BUCHANAN (February choice of 
the Book Society) 2nd Edition. 7s. 6d. net 







| ; Manchester Guardian: “A first novel of unusual 
interest and promise. Written with an admirable 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 






sincerity and intelligence. The style is clear, terse 
and direct. Mr. Buchanan knows exactly what he 
wants to do in each scene; on the first page he 
arouses our interest and he holds it till the last.” 







ROUND TRIP w Don TRACY _ 3s. Gd. net 


Times Literary Supplement : ‘On the face of it 
Round Trip is sordid enough. It all sounds the wild- 
est sensationalism, and it is that ; but it is also much 
more, It is a work of sincerity, artistic integrity and 
readableness. There is cruelty in it, horror and | 
savagery, but they are redeemed by the author’s 
humanity and compassion and his complete lack of | 










sentimentality.’’ 





DEATH CUTS A CAPER 


by DAVID MAGARSHACK, author of “ Big Ben 
Sivikes Eleven”’ 7s. 6d. nel 









fiction reissues 


SISTER CARRIE 


by THEODORE DREISER 3s. Od. net 


JENNIE GERHARDT [March 21 








by THEODORE DREISER 38. 6d. net 
POLICEMAN’S LOT (Murder) 
by HENRY WADE 4 2s. 6d. net 
ARTIFEX INTERVENES (Murder) 
by RICHARD KEVERNE 2s. 6d. nel 
BIG BEN STRIKES ELEVEN (Murcer) 
by DAVID MAGARSHACK 2s. 6d. net 








new general books 


SPRING OF YOUTH 


| 
| by LL. WYN GRIFFITH. Foreword by the 
| 





Rt. Hon. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE 3s. Od. net 

EILUNED LEWIS writes: “Mr. Wyn Griffith 
describes the stormy climate of the Welsh spirit 
in crystal-clear English with no apparent difficulty. 
His lovely book, like all true things, is full of tears 
and laughter.” 









THE CREED OF KINSHIP (March 2 
by HENRY S. SALT net 
THE AGE OF CONFIDENCE or vis in 


the “Nineties” by HENRY S. CANBY (Editon 
of ‘‘ The Saturday Review of Literature 7s. Od. net 







general reissues 









PLANNED MONEY 


by SIR BASIL BLACKETT, K.C.S.1 


SOCIALISATION AND TRANSPORT 


The Organisation of Socialised Industries, with 
particular reference to the London Passenger 


Transport Bill 
by the Rt. Hon. HERBERT MORRISON »s. Od. net 


THE OLD ROAD °y WILAIRE BELLO 


(from Canterbury to Winchester) 3s. 6d. net 


UP THE ATTIC STAIRS 


by VIOLET MACDONALD With 4 drawi) 1) 
wrapper by the author 2 


10 Orange St. W.C.2 
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Dorotuy CHESTON BENNETT. Arnold Bennett: A_ Portrait 
Done at Home. Cape. tos. 6d. 

E. F. BENSON. Queen Victoria. Longmans. 15s. 

BeverLey Baxter. Strange Street. Hutchinson. 18s. 

MartHe Brpesco. Alexander of Asia. Heinemann. §s. 

R. D. BLUMENFELD. Procession. Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 

Hecror BoirrHo. Older People. Cobden-Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 

AMANDO BorGHI. Mussolini Red and Black. Wishart. 6s. 

Mayor N. N. E. Bray. Leachman. Unicorn Press. 12s. 6d. 

James Broprick. St. Peter Canisius. Sheed and Ward. 18s. 

D. W. BroGan. Abraham Lincoin. Duckworth. 2s. 

Curtis Brown. Contacts. Cassell. 

Joun Brown. I Saw for Myself. Selwyn and Blount. tos. 6d. 

Ospert Burpett. Memory and Imagination. Chapman and 
Hall. 12s. 6d. 

Mary Butts. Scenes from the Life of Cleopatra. Heinemann. 

Hans Carossa. Friendships and Influences. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Str MALCOLM CAMPBELL. An Autobiography. Hutchinson. 18s. 

OweEN CATHCART-JONES. Aviation Memories. Hutchinson. 12s. 6d. 

Lapy GWENDOLEN CEcIL. Robert, Marquis of Salisbury. Hodder 


and Stoughton. 21s. 

Proressor R. W. CHAMBERS. Sir Thomas More. Cape. 15s. 

Mars. Ceci. CHESTERTON. I Lived in a Slum. Gollancz. 
7s. 6d. 

Lucy COHEN. Lady de Rothschild and Her Daughters, 1830- 
1930. Murray. 12s. 6d. 


MarGARET COLLYER. Life of an Artist. Philip Allan. 15s. 


IAN COLvIN. The Life of Lord Carson. Vol. 3. Gollancz. 15s. 
Prers COMPTON. Marat. Muller. 7s. 6d. 

H. pu Coupray. Metternich. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Jess1z ConrAD. Joseph Conrad and His Circle. Farrolds. 18s. 


Count Corti. Elizabeth, Empress of Austria. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 15s. 

BERNARD DARWIN. John Gully and His Times. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

Mervyn Davies. Warren Hastings. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 

L. Twiston Davies. Women of Wales. Partridge. 8s. 6d. 

E. M. DevarieLp. The Brontés. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

Epirep BY WALTER Dexter. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens. 
Constable. 8s. 6d. 

Ernest DIMNET. My Old World. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Marte DreESSLER. My Own Story. Hurst and Blackett. 15s. 

Joun DRINKWATER. Twenty-Five Years a King. Methuen. §s. 

J. Henry DvuveEN. Collections and Recollections arrolds. 18s. 

Paut H. EmMpEN. The South African Boom and its Makers. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. 

E.T. D.H. Lawrence: A Personal Record. Cape. 5s. 

W. G. Fay and CATHERINE CARSWELL. The Fays of the Abbey 
Theatre. Rich and Cowan. 10s. 

GENE FowLeR. Father Goose. Jarrolds. 

DouGLas SOUTHALL FREEMAN. R. E. Lee. 
Scribners. 30s. and 15s. 

RoGER FULFORD. George the Fourth. Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 

HAMILTON FyFe. My Seven Selves. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

EpouARD GARCEAU. The Little Doustes. Muller. 7s. 6d. 

G. T. Garratt. Lord Brougham. Macmillan. 15s. 

Lewis Grassic GIBBON. William Wallace. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

JosePpH GOEBBELS. My Part in Germany’s Fight. Hurst and 


18s. 
Vols. III and IV. 


Blackett. 15s. 
DouGLas GOLDRING. Odd Man Out. Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. 


MARGARET GOLDSMITH. John the Baptist. Barker. 7s. 6d. 

STEPHEN GRAHAM. Alexander II. Nicholson and Watson. 21s. 

H. PLUNKET GREENE. Charles Villiers Stanford. Arnold. 15s. 

Li. Wyn GriFFITH. Spring of Youth. Constable. 3s. 6d. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. The Life of Oliver Goldsmith. Thornton 
Butterworth. 15s. 

L.. RIDER HAGGARD. I Walked by Night. Nicholson and Watson. 15s. 

BERTITA HARDING. Phantom Crown. Harrap. tos. 6d. 

GENERAL SIR CHARLES HARINGTON. The Life of Field-Marshal 
The Viscount Plumer. Murray. 

ARNOLD L. HASKELL and WALTER NouveL. Diaghileff : His Artistic 
and Private Life. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 

CAPTAIN GEORGE A. HILL. Sidney Reilly. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
IRWIN H. Hoover. Forty-two Years in the White House. 
Williams and Norgate. 15s. 
ERNEST E. HUNTER. Reminiscences. 
EDITED BY JULIAN HUXLEY. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 
Gina Kats. Catherine the Great. 
EDITED BY LOUISE KING-HALL. 


Cape. 10s. 6d. 
A Diary of Thomas Henry Huxley. 


Cassell. 
Sea Saga. 


Gollancz. 18s. 


EpiTrep BY Dr. Hetmutr Kiorz. The Berlin Diaries. Voi. 
Il. Farrolds. 18s. 

GerorGE LANSBURY. Looking Backwards—and Forwards. Blackie. 
8s. 6d. 

ALBERT Lonpres. Terror in the Balrans. Constable. 


STEFAN Lorant. I Was Hitler’s Prisoner. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 
Marie Louise. Secrets of a Royal House. Long. 18s. 
ARNOLD LUNN. A Saint in the Slave Trade. Sheed Ward. 


7s. 6d. 
Ed. Capt. N. MACMILLAN. Sefton Brancker. Heinemann. 21s. 
Str CHARLES MALLET. Anthony Hope Hawkins. Hutchinson. 18s. 
Basi. MarTIN. An Impossible Parson. Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
J. Lewis May. Memoirs of Ernest Renan. Biles. 7s. 6d. 
GILBERT MCALLISTER. James Maxton. Murray. 5s. 
HuGH McD1armip and N. KATHARIN GaRROw. The Wolf of 
Badenach. Rich and Cowan. 12s. 6d. 
CORNELIA MeiIGs. The Story of Louisa Alcott. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 
PROFESSOR EpitH Mortey. ‘The Life and Times of Henry 
Crabb Robinson. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
Sir HENRY NEwsoit. Yesterday. Faber. 
HELENE VON NOSTITZ-~HINDENBURG. 
Hogarth. 12s. 6d. 

E. M. Oppre. Portrait of Ianthe. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Pat O’Mara. Liverpool Slummy in America. Martin Hopkin- 
son. 75. 6d. 

E. B. OsBporn. On and Off the Pavement. 

Maurice PALEOLOGUE. The Turning Point. 

HERBERT PALMER. The Mistletoe Child. Dent. 

CHRISTABEL PANKHURST. Emmeline Pankhurst. 
Watson. 15s. 

SYLVIA PANKHURST. The Suffragette Movement. Lovat Dickson. 
7s. 6d. 

Sir MAX PEMBERTON. Reminiscences of Fifty Years. Hutchinson. 
18s. 

Ed. Str CHARLES PetriE. The Letters of Charles I. Cassell. 10s. 6d. 

Epitep BY S. W. PoweLtt. The Autobiography of a Rascal. 


18s. 
Ruropean Yesterdays. 


Farrolds. 18s. 
Hutchinson. 

Ios. 6d. 

Nicholson and 


18s. 


Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d. 
PETER QUENNELL. Byron. Faber. 15s. 
R. F. Ratrray. Samuel Butler. Duckworth. §3s. 


Laura E. RicHARDS. Samuel Gridley Howe. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 


S. C. Roperts. Dr. Johnson. Duckworth. 2s. 

TRANSLATED BY Lizzi ROSENFELD and JOHN HACKNEY. The 
Death of Dollfus. Archer. tos. 6d. 

MarIE, QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. The Story of My Life. Vol. III. 
Cassell. 18s. 

EDITED BY OWEN RUTTER. The Brooke Letters. Hutchinson. 18s. 


R. M. SARGENT. At the Court of Queen Elizabeth—the Life 
and Lyrics of Sir Edward Dyer. Oxford. tos. 6d. 

PROFESSOR JAMES ScoTT-WATSON and G. D. AMERY. 
Farmers. Selwyn and Blount. 18s. 

UpToN SINCLAIR. How I Got Licked and Why. W. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 

Erne, SMYTH. Thomas Beecham. Chapman and Hail. 6s. — 


Great 


F. A. SPENCER. Beyond Damascus. Muller. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. I. STEINBERG. Spiridonova: Revolutionary Terrorist. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

RALPH STRAUS. Queen Anne. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Ios. 6d. 
Memoirs of Dr. Stresemann. Vol. I. 


JOHN SUMMERSON. John Nash. Allen and Unwin. 
EDITED BY Eric SUTTON. 
Macmillan. 25s. 

B. VAN THAL. Ernest Augustus Duke of Cumberland. Barker. tos. 


EpwarRD THOMPSON. Sir Walter Ralegh. Macmillan. 18s. 
G. M. TREVELYAN. John Bailey (1864-1931). Murray. 10s. 6d. 
DEREK WALKER-SMITH and GILES PLAYFAIR. Bloody Mary. 


Chapman and Hail. §s. 
Lapy Wester Wemyss. The Life and Letters of Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Wester Wemyss. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 21s. 
PETER WILDING. Thomas Cromwell. Heinemann. 15s. 
Haro_p T. WILKINS. Captain Kidd and His Skeleton Island. 
Cassell, 12s.. 6d. 
WALTER WILKINSON. Puppets into Scotland. Bles. §s. 
CHARLES WILLIAMS. Rochester. Barker. Ios. 
THE MEMOIRS OF ELSIE DE WOLFE. Heinemann. 
Mary KATHARINE WoopwortH. The Literary Career of Sir 
Samuel Egerton Brydges. Blackwell. tos. 6d. 


Tuomas Wricut. The Life of Charles Dickens. Fenkins. 


COUNTRY, TRAVEL, SPORT 


James E. Aspe. I Photograph Russia. 10s. 6d. 
AVIATION ENCYCLOPAEDIA. Pitman. 


Harrap. 
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SRervvvessvereverrs Just Published VYWYVYYYYYVYVYTV YTS 


THE ‘DAILY MAIL’ MARCH CHOICE 


LANDTAKERS 


Brian Penton 


‘The mighty theme of Australia striving to find 
itself... this vivid and sometimes stunning story.’ 
—Daily Mail. 8/6 net 


ONE LIGHT 
BURNING 


R. C. Hutchinson 
Author of THE UNFORCOTTEN PRISONER 


‘The best English novelist of his generation.’ 
—Compton Mackenzie in the Daily Mail. 1/6 net 


BITTER 
DRAUGHT 


Michel Matveev 


Make no mistake: this is a grim book, but that 
does not detract from its merit. 7/6 net 


SLIM 


William Wister Haines 


‘ The strange, hazardous existence led by American 
linesmen who pass their days. . . among humming 
high-tension cables. One mis-step, and the lines- 
man may be blinded, mutilated or reduced to a 
handful of ashes.—New Statesman. 7/6 net 
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GREAT 
CONTEMPORARIES 


37 Studies of the World’s Great Men 


‘A very welcome survey... extremely attractive 
... There is something for everybody here.’ 
8/6 net —Dr. J. M. Bulloch (Sunday Times). 
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Have you seen the Biggest 


Book of Quotations 


STEVENSON’S 
BOOK OF QUOTATIONS 


may NN 
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71,000 Quotations 2648 pages 
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Einstein 


THE WORLD 
AS I SEE IT 


“‘Here are all sides of Professor 
Einstein's life .. . A man who has 
tremendously changed the out- 


look of his contemporaries. *’ 


TIMES 
8s éd 


xs 2? @ 


THE 


K XK th 
CENTURY 


LIBRARY 


Latest volumes : 


THE THEATRE by Komisarjevsky 
DESIGN by Noel Carrington 
HEALTH by Dr. Edgar Obermer 


3s 6d each 


oe: FF 


Toller 
SEVEN PLAYS 


“| heartily recommend this 
volume to everyone who cares 
about the Theatre.”’ Roderick 


Random in TIME AND TIDE 


“Toller’s a dramatist, and that’s 
the thing that counts.’’ Sean 
O’Casey in NEW STATESMAN 


8s 6d 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
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M. HAMILTON Beattie.. On the Hooghly. Philip Allan. 12s. 6d. 

WepGwoop and MARGARET BeNN. Travel Symphony. Cassell. 
I2s. 6d. 

Dora Brrt_es. North-West by North. Cape. tos. 6d. 

FLorRENCE Bone. A Yorkshire Baking. R.7.S. 3s. 6d. 

Wii.tan G. BoswortH. Wagon Wheels. .Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

L. R. BricutweLt_. A Seashore Calendar. Nelson. 6s. 

Ivor Brown. The Heart of England. Batsford. 7s. 6d. 

P. BRUCHHAUSEN. A Hottentot Adventurer. Rich and Cowan. 10s. 

C. E. Carrot. Here Are Great Cities. Heath Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

Centenary Mercantile Marine Atlas of the World. Philips. 
£4 14s. 6d. 

EVELYN CHEESMAN. The Two Roads of Papua. Jarrolds. 

MicHAEL CHOUKAS. Black Angels of Athos. Constable. 

Henry Cocuet. The Art of Tennis. Jarrolds. §s. 

SHaw DeEsMOND. African Log. Hutchinson. 18s. 

CHARLES J. Fincer. The Distant Prize. Appleton. 12s. 6d. 

Wirw1am E. Griecc. A History of the Birds of Middlesex. 
Witherby. 18s. 

A.R. GLEN. Young Men in the Arctic. Faber. 15s. 

SETON GorDON. Highways and Byways of the West Highlands. 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

GEOFFREY GorRER. Africa Dances. Faber. 

ANGUS GRAHAM. The Golden Grindstone. 
ros. 6d. 

Ed. Husert GriFFitH. Playtime in Russia. Methuen. 6s. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. Ireland in Ten Days. Harrap. 5s. 

CriceLy HAMILTON. Modern Austria. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

A.T. HARRISON. How We Made Our Garden. MacLehose. §s. 

DorotHy HartLey. The Countryman’s England. Batsford. 
7s. 6d. 

CAPTAIN J. R. HARVEY. 

HENNING HASHUND. 
Paul. 16s. 

R. D’Oy_y HeminGway. Fly Fishing for Trout. Heath Cranton. 
6s. 

FRANCIS HOBART HERRICK. Wild Birds at Home. Appleton. 

Foster Hewitt. Down the Ice. Philip Allan. 6s. 

F. G. JACKSON. The Lure of Unknown Lands. Bell. 


18s. 
145. 


15s. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Sailing Orders. MacLehose. 
Men and Gods in Mongolia. 


15s. 
Kegan 


15s. 


12s. 6d. 





donkeys’ years ago 


Engels made sport of a foolish social democrat called Dihring, 
whe had issued a large number of those errors and perversions 
of the economic truth which are, to-day, entirely characteristic 
of those you will recognise. In answering this ‘‘ sour-apple,”’ Engels 
produced not a work of destruction, but very much the opposite. 
He set out the basis of Marxism, with a constructive clarity never 
excelled ; and, indeed, made all the more valuable, by the very 
circumstances which called it forth. 


Marxism is sjtting on your doorstep: in the profound comfort of 
your arm-chair you may like to pooh-pooh this ; but as a construc- 
tive economic creed it is gaining hundreds of thousands of intelli- 
gent adherents every day; and you would do well enough to 
know something about it. This work, Anti-Diihring (7s. 6d.), is 
as alive and kicking to-day as it was at birth; and if you would 
know more of the way the world is moving, and why it is moving 
as it is, you will read this succinct analysis of Marx. The main 
heads of the book are Philosophy, Economics, Socialism. Diihring 
himself, so far as we are concerned, can go climb a tree: it is 
what Engels has to say about him that matters to you. One 
result of the recent publication of The Correspondence of Marx 
and Engels (12s. 6d.) is that Engels is coming into his own as a 
brother thinker and fighter with Marx. G. D. H. Cole, in his 
review of the Correspondence in this paper, three weeks ago, wrote 
that ‘the Marxian method as distinct from the Marxian system 
can often be better understood from the letters which Marx and 


Engels exchanged both with each other and with other leaders of - 


the European Socialist movement over a period of fifty years 
than from their more theoretical works. This does not mean,” 
he added, “‘ that the student of Marxism can afford not to read 
Marx’s Capital or Engels’ Anti-Diihring.” 

Here is Anti-Diihring, admirably translated by Emile Burns. You 
can, if you look at it like that, have “ method ” and “ system ” 
for a round sovereign. . 


Our Spring List is ready. It is quite exciting. 


MARTIN meee 


LIMITED 


33 GREAT JAMES STREET, W.C.1 





DouGLas JERROLD. England. Arrowsmith. §s. 

CHERRY KEARTON. Adventures with Animals and Men. Long- 
mans. 155. 

EGon ERWIN KiscH. Secret China. Lame. 7s. 6d. 

Denis D. Lyetx. African Adventure. Murray. About tos. 6d. 

S. P. B. Mats. England’s Pleasance. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

AuGust Masik and Isopet WyLie HuTCHINSON. Arctic Nights’ 
Entertainments. Blackie. 10s. 6d. 

H. J. MASSINGHAM. Through the Wilderness. 
son. 12s. 6d. 

O. A. MerriITT-HAWKES. Persia : 
Nicholson and Watson. 18s. 

Drew Miter. Seen from a Windmill. Heath Cranton. §s. 

Epirep By K. M. MILLER and Com. JoHN IrvING. Motor 
Cruising. Seeley Service. 21s. 

Ed. G. Scott Moncrierr. Scottish Country. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

HENRY DE MONFREID. Hashish. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

EpITeD BY THOMAS MOoULT. Bat and Ball. Barker. 18s. 

EpwIn Murr. Scottish Journey. Heinemann and Gollancz. 

J. Kirse Nasu. The Birds of Midlothian. Witherby. 21s. 

BERNARD NEWMAN. The Blue Danube. Fenkins. 10s. 6d. 

H. A. PrEHLER. Wales for Every Man. Dent. 2s. 6d. 

DorotHy Pittey. Climbing Days. Beil. 16s. 

CHARLES PLUMB. Walking in the Grampians. MacLehose. 7s. 6d. 


Cobden-Sander- 


Romance and Reality. 


CouNT BYRON DE PRoROK. In Quest of Lost Worlds. Muller. 
12s. 6d. 

W. LAVALLIN PuxLey. Deep Seas and Lonely Shores. Williams 
and Norgate. 6s. 

P. H. REANEY. The Place-names of Essex. Cambridge. 20s. 


RoyaL LONDON. Studio. 6s. 

Vv. W. Ryves. Blang, my Tiger. 

COLONEL R. C. F. SCHOMBERG. 
Indus. Martin Hopkinson. 


Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 
Between the Oxus and the 
15s. 


MACGREGOR SKENE. A Flower Book for the Pocket. Oxford. 
7s. 6d. 

F. S. SmytTue. The Spirit of the Mountain. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 18s. 


Dr. ERNST SorGE. With Plane, Boat and Camera in Greenland. 


Hurst and Blackett. 18s. 
JOHN Sussex. The Scene is England. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
| Hersert SutciirFe. For England and Yorkshire. Arnold. §s. 


Eric TAVERNER and JOHN Moore. The Angler’s Week-end 
Book. Seeley Service. 8s. 6d. 

Str WILLIAM BeEAcH THOMAS. Village England. MacLelose. 
8s. 6d. 

H. W. TIMPERLEY. Ridge Way Country. Dent. 6s. 

THE VOYAGE OF THE “ CHELYUSKIN.” Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

H. G. Grusepre Tucci and CapTatn GHERSI. Secrets of Tibet. 
Blackie. 15s. 

ERNEST WALLS. Shakespeare’s Avon. Arrowsmith. §s. 

ALEXANDER WANLESS. Angling Methods. Fenkins. 7s. 6d. 

Sir NORMAN WATSON and E.J. Kinc. Round Mystery Mountain : 
A Ski Adventure. Arnold. 16s. 

HENRY WILLIAMSON. Devon Holiday. Cape. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


Tue Arts To-pay. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Cyrit BarLey. Religion in Virgil. Oxford. 15s. 
ERNEST A. Baker. The History of the English Novel. Witherby. 16s. 


7s. 6d. 


BEGINNINGS. (Various novelists). Nelsén. §s. 
HiLarrE Bettoc. Milton. Cassell. 12s. 6d. 
F. H. Brapiey. Collected Essays. Oxford. 36s. 


Black. 2s. 6d. 
4s. 6d. 


GERALD BULLETT. Story of English Literature. 

KAREL CAPEK. Intimate Things. Allen and Unwin. 

ERLAND FENN CLARK. Truncheons. Fenkins. 15s. 

A. FREDERICK COLLINS. How to Ride Your Hobby. Appleton. 6s. 

COLLECTED BY GEORGE COOKSON. Essays and Studies. Oxford. 
7s. 6d. 

A. J. CummInGs. The Press. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

EDITED BY L. P. Curtis. Letters and Papers of Laurence Sterne. 
Oxford. 30s. 

Epitep By H. Davis. Swift’s Drapier’s Letters. Oxford. 

OLIveR Epwarps. W. B. Yeats. Wishart. 12s. 6d. 

JOHN EGLINTON. Irish Literary Portraits. Macmillan. 

PuHILip HENDERSON. Literature. Lane. 35. 6d. 

BURNET HERSHEY and WALTER BopiIn. The World of Midgets. 
Farrolds. 18s. 

H. W. Horwitt.- A Dictionary of Modern merican Usage. 
Oxford. 7s. 6d. 
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NEW STATESMAN 
SAYS: 


GROWING OPINIONS 


‘The outstanding virtue of every essay in 
this book is its intense sincerity. If the 
future of England lies in their hands it will 
become increasingly a country fit for 
human beings to live in.” 


edited by A. C. JOHNSON 6s. net 


AUTUMN FOLIAGE 


“Compact of good stories; gossip written 
in so happy a vein that it is uniformly 
entertaining. Lovers of field sports, and 
of cricket, golf and billiards will find the 
book a mine of amusing information.” 


by Lt. Col. CYRIL FOLEY tras. 6d. net 


ORPHISM 
AND GREEK RELIGION 


‘« Experts will recognise the service he has 
rendered to archaeology and _ classical 
scholarship in this study of the orphic 
movement. The illustration, notes and 
bibliographical index add to the value of 
the work.”’ 


by W. K. C. GUTHRIE 21s. net 


THE FAITH 
OF A SCHOOLMASTER 


“The majority of schoolmasters should 
find these sensible and humane opinions 
stimulating to read and difficult to rebut.” 


by E. SHARWOOD SMITH 6s. net 


WOMEN IN THE SUN 


‘May be reckoned as one of the most 
hopeful American novels that has reached 
the English public for several months. 
Mr. Thielen has read deeply into the 
gospel according to D. H. Lawrence.” 


by BENEDICT THIELEN 7s. 6d. net 


THE HOBGOBLIN MURDER 


‘A triumph of deception. Although 
Torquemada in the Observer claims that 
he has penetrated the deceit without 
difficulty, I do not think many of us will 
emulate him. The eldest of three old 
maiden ladies is found with her throat 
cut and a candle alight at her bedside 


by KAY STRAHAN 7s. 6d. net 





36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2 





THE SCOTS 
TRAGEDY 


Colin Walkinshaw 7s. 6d. net 


ERIC LINKLATER: ‘A real contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of Scotland ... 
very stimulating . . . deserves to be 
widely read.”’ 


A. G. MACDONELL: “* Brilliantly 


PATTERNS OF 
CULTURE 


Ruth Benedict 10s. 6d. net 


A brilliant survey by a distinguished anthropologist 
of the relation between personality and culture. 


THE WORLD 
OF COLOUR 


Professor David Katz 15s. net 





A fascinating account of the physiological and 
psychological problems of colour - perception. 
Many illustrations. 


PREHISTORY OF 
SCOTLAND 


Professor V. Gordon Childs 15s. net 


“ This brilliant monograph.” —New Statesman. 


4 maps. 16 plates. Many text cuts. 


THE NEW WORLD SERIES 


Two New Volumes, each 5s. net 


EDUCATION 
AND THE CITIZEN 


E. A. Loftus, M.A., B.Sc. 


A searching criticism of the present educational 
system, with a constructive plan for its reform. 


PLAIN ORDINARY MAN 


Arthur Radford 


A unique review of the lives of the average man 
and woman of this country. 


ROUTLEDGE e KEGAN PAUL 
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H. J. Hunt. Le Socialisme et le Romantisme en France. R.J. Spotriswoope. A Grammar of the Film. Faber. tos. 6d. 
Oxford. 15s. CAROLINE F. E. SpurGEON. Shakespeare’s Imagery and What 
ProressoR OLivieR Leroy. A Dictionary of French Slang. it Tells Us. Cambridge. 25s. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. Str JOHN Squire. Shakespeare as a Dramatist. Cassell. 


SHANE Lesiiz. The Script of Jonathan Swift. Oxford. 8s. 6d. 
Ed. E. V. Lucas. Complete Letters of Charles Lamb. Dent. 45s. 


E. V. Lucas. The Letters of Charles Lamb. Methuen. 45s. 
WALTER DE LA Mare. Early One Morning. Faber. 15s. 
F. O. MaTTHIESSEN. The Achievement of T. S. Eliot. Oxford. 


7s. 6d. 
CHARLES Mauron. Aesthetics and Psychology. Hogarth. 5s. 
Dseitri Mirsky. Intelligentsia of Great Britain. Gollancz. 6s. 
Ed. R. W. Moore. The Threshold. Selwyn and Blount. 8s. 6d. 
Eprrep BY BERNARD NEWMAN and I. O. Evans. Anthology of 
Armageddon. Archer. 8s. 6d. 


Marcuesa Ir1s Or1Go. Giacomo Leopardi. Oxford. 10s. 6d. 

G. W. Pumps. Sunlight on Shakespeare’s Sonnets. Thornton 
Butterworth. 7d. 6d. 

VALERIE Pirie. A Frenchman Sees the English in the ’Fifties. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 7s. 6d. 

STEPHEN Potter. Coleridge and S.T.C. Cape. 8s. 6d. 


Ezra Pounp. Jefferson and or Mussolini. Stanley Nott. 3s. 6d. 

Kart Rapek. Portraits and Pamphlets. Wishart. 12s. 6d. 

Epirep BY HERBERT READ and Denis Saurat. Collected Liter- 
ary Writings of A. R. Orage. Stanley Nott. 10s. 6d. 

G. C. Ricuarps. Cicero. Chatto and Windus. 8s. 6d. 

J. G. Ropertson. Essays on Literature. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Paut RotHa. Documentary Film. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Davip SzaBuRY. What Makes us Seem so Queer. 
Mill. 12s. 6d. 

Epirep sy G. DE SéLiNcouRT. The Early Letters of William and 
Dorothy Wordsworth. Oxford. 2§s. 

M. SERJEANTSON. A History of Foreign Words. Routledge. 

A Shakespeare Anthology. Nonesuch. tos. 6d. and 8s. 6d. 

ALEXANDER SHEWAN. Homeric Essays. Blackwell. 21s. 

VLADIMIR SoLovyEyv. Plato. Stanley Nott. 3s. 6d. 

SIGMUND SPAETH. The Facts of Life in Popular Song. McGraw- 
Hill. §3s. 

STEPHEN SPENDER. The Destructive Element. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


McGraw- 


155. 


rena 


A Dictionary 
of American Slang 


By Prof. M. H. WESEEN. 8/6 net. 


This lexicon is the first to record adequately what to many 
of us may seem like a new language. The material is 
classified by subject. An alphabetical index aids in 
finding the exact word or phrase. Over 13,000 expressions 
are classified, representing twenty distinct “ dialects.” 


The Background of 
Geography 


F.R.G.S. 


By M. Wuittnc SPILHAUus, 


With 42 Iilus- 
trations and 45 Maps. 


7/6 net. 


This book explains in a popular way how and why man’s 
geographical knowledge grew, the outline of geographical 
discovery being set against a background of general history. 
It shows what the forces were which have been at work 
all through history impelling man to seek out new lands. 


Odd Jobs 


By Peart BINDER. 


With Lithographs and Drawings by 
the Author. 


8/6 net (March 15). 


[en authentic stories of people engaged in curious 
occupations whom the author has met in London. The 
lithographs are specially notable, for Miss Binder is one 
of the leaders of the young English graphic artists who 
are using lithography to expose social conditions of to-day. 


HARRAP, 182 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C.1 
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GLeB StruveE. Soviet Literature 1924-1934. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 

MONTAGUE SUMMERS. The Playhouse of Pepys. Kegan Paul. 15s. 

FRANK SWINNERTON. The Georgian Literary Scene. Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d. 

G. H. VALLINS. Words in the Making. Black. 

ENtmD WELSFORD. The Fool. Faber. 21s. 

M. H. WEsEEN. Dictionary of American Slang. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

C. WHITAKER-WILSON. Writing for Broadcasting. Black. 3s. 6d. 

EDITED BY THOMAS JAMES WISE and JOHN ALEXANDER SYMINGTON. 
The Brontés: Twenty volumes. Blackwell. {12 12s. 

LEONARD Wootr. Quack, Quack. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

W.B. Yeats. A Vision. Macmillan. 


DRAMA 


W.H.Avupen. The Chase. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

PHYLLIS AYKROYD. The Dramatic Art of La Compagnie de 
Quinze. Scholartis. 2s. 6d. 

T. S. Evtor. A Play. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN GALSworRTHY. The Winter Garden. Duckworth. §s. 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN. Three new “ Little Plays of St. Francis.” 
Sidgwick and Fackson. 35. 

DENIS JOHNSTON. Storm Song and A Bride for the Unicorn. 
Cape. 6s. 


2s. 6d. 


MALCOLM Morey. The Theatre. Pitman. §s. 

GILBERT Murray. The Seven against Thebes. Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 

ELMER Rick. Three Plays. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

LENNOX ROBINSON. More Plays: All’s Over Then ? and Church 
Street. Macmillan. §s. 


G. MARTINEZ SIERRA. The Two Shepherds. Sidgwick & Fackson. 2s. 
G. WHITWoRTH. Twelve One-act Plays. Sidgwick & Fackson. §s. 


EDUCATION 


P. P. EckersLey. The Power Behind the Microphone. Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d. 

A. A. MATTHEWS. Education for Life. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 

D. D. Sawer. Art in Daily Life for Young and Old. Bats- 
ford. 12s. 6d. 


HERBERT WARD. The Educational System of England and Wales 
and its Recent History. Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

JosepH WICKSTEED. The Challenge of Childhood. Chapman 
and Hall. tos. 6d. 


FICTION 


WILL ALLEN. Contraband Cruises. Heritage. 7s. 6d. 

MARTIN ARMSTRONG. The Tailor’s Mirror. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

ENID BAGNOLD. National Velvet, or the Slaughterer’s Daughter. 
Heinemann. 

Vick! BAUM. Men Never Know. Bles. 7s. 6d. 

MAURICE BEDEL. New Arcadia. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

E. F. BENSON. Lucia’s Progress. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 

STELLA BENSON. Mundos. Macmillan. 7s. 6d 

BARBARA BLACKBURN. Good Times. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

A DE FIERRO BLANCO. Rico: Bandit and Dictator. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

JEAN BOMMART. The Chinese Fish. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH BOWEN. The House in Paris. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

MARJORIE BOWEN. Exits and Farewells. Selwyn and Blount. 3s. 6d. 

JAMES BRAMWELL. Going West. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

WALTER BRIERLEY. Means Test Man. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

FENNER Brockway. Purple Plague. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

HvuGH Brooke. Saturday Island. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Louis BROMFIELD. The Man Who Had Everything. 
7s. 6d. 

WYNWARD Brown. Butterflies Over the Sea. 
7s. 6d. 

JoHN BucHAN. The House of the Four Winds. 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

GERALD BULLETT. The Jury. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

IvAN BUNIN. Grammar of Love. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

W.R. Burnett. Goodbye to the Past. Heinemann. 

Wait Burnett. The Maker of Signs. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

EDITED BY WHIT BURNETT and MarTHA FoLey. Story in America, 
1933-34. Barker. 8s. 6d. 

ERSKINE CALDWELL. Amerioan Earth. Secker. 


6d. 


Cassell. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 


Hodder and 


7s. 6d. 
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SgUSCHOEOSSSSEESESRSSEESEGOEOSGEUSESSOSSSSESCSSSSESSGSGHSESGESCHSECESESSSESSCSCESSSESEEEeenasseseerensenens 
rs ae 


i RICH & COWAN i 


= THE. SCENE IS ENGLAND 


as By JOHN SUSSEX 


ss Descriptions of the English countryside. 
ae 7s. 6d. 


= TRAMPING ORCHESTRA 


sa By HANS QUELING 
HS Translated by Edward and Robin Howe 


sa A book of humour, laughter and thrills, and 
+2 a fine record of an amazing achievement. 


| Ss 10s. 6d. 


ss “IN: MY TIME—” 


| MARRIAGE, by br. MARIE STOPES 


GERMANY, by M. SEATON WAGNER 
THE ARMY, by MAJOR-GEN. J. F. C. FULLER 


BROADCASTING, by SYDNEY A. MOSELEY 


6s. each 


THE TRIALS OF 
MR. JUSTICE AVORY 


By BERNARD O'DONNELL 


The career of one of our most illustrious judges. 
18s. 


CRIMES and CASES of 1934 


By ROLAND WILD 


‘A thriller-writer’s case book in ten chapters.’ 
—MORNING POST. 8s. 6d. 


TWO OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


ONE HOUSE DIVIDED 
By PRUNELLA BECKETT 


‘A first novel that shows power. . . beautifully 
and finely wrought. There is promise here, and 
a measure of achievement.’ 

YORKSHIRE HERALD 


THIS STRING FIRST 
By MICHAEL HOME 


A new novel by the author of GOD AND THE 
RABBIT, and IN THIS VALLEY. Need more 
be said ? 





7s. 6d. each 





Recent Volumes 


WILLIAM GARDINER 
(The Peasenhall Case) 
by WILLIAM HENDERSON 


SIDNEY HARRY FOX 
by F. TENNYSON JESSE 
THE 
“BOUNTY MUTINEERS 
by OWEN RUTTER 
GUY FAWKES AND 
OTHERS 
by DONALD CARSWELL 


THE ROYAL MAIL CASE 
by COLLIN BROOKS 
THE BLOODY ASSIZES 


CHARLES THE FIRST 
both by J. C. MUDDIMAN 


Price 10/6 each. Fully Illustrated. 
Descriptive booklet free. 


HODGE 

















NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS=——j] 











= 86, HATTON GARDEN, £.C1 === 





THE 
SEXUAL 
IMPULSE 





AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE PSYCHOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY & BIO-CHEMISTRY OF THE SEXUAL IMPULSE 








THE 
SEXUAL 
a. IMPULSE 


EDWARD CHARLES 


with forewords by 


PROFESSOR JULIAN S. HUXLEY, F.R.S. 
& JANET CHANCE 





e A detailed prospectus of this 


thought-provoking book is avail 
able free from the 


BORISWOOD 


15a, Harrington Road, London, 5.W.7 
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THOMAS CAMBORNE. The Wind of Morning. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. éd. 
Karet Capek. Meteor. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


G.K. CHESTERTON. The Scandal of Father Brown. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


G. D. H. and M. Core. Dr. Tancred Begins. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
NorMAN COLLINS. The Three Friends. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Cyril CONNOLLY. Repeated Air. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH CorBeTT. Mr. Underhill’s Progress. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
A. R. Craig. Dark Encounter. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Basi. CREIGHTON. At Last in Desperation. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
H. B. CresweLt_. Diary from a Dustbin. Faber. 7s. 6d. 


FREEMAN WILLS Crorts. Crime at Guildford. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Ruys Davies. Honey and Bread. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Means Davis. Murder Without Weapon. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
GEOFFREY DEARMER. They Chose to be Birds. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
M. Dexosra. His Chinese Concubine. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


K. vON DOoOMBROWSKI. Land of Women. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
FRANK Dorn. Forest Twilight. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
Fyopor Dostoevsky. The Grand Inquisitor. Secker. 
J. DurycH. Friedland. Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 

RoGer East. Twenty-five Sanitary Inspectors. Collins. 
ConcHA EsprnA. The Woman and the Sea. Farrolds.§ 
WILLIAM FAULKNER. Pylon. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
KARL FEDERN. The Royalists. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

EpDNA FERBER. Come and Get It. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
LEONHARD FRANK. Inthe Last Coach. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

EDWARD FRANKLAND. The Path of Glory. Partridge. 7s. 6d. 
SHAMUS FRAZER. Double Thread. Chapman and Hall. 76. 6d. 
Davip FroME. The Body in the Turl. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Davip Gascoyne. London Bridge. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


35. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


RoBert GATHORNE-HARDY. Coronation Baby. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
STELLA GIBBONS. Enbury Heath. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 
Louis GOLDING. The Camberwell Beauty. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Lorp GorELL. Red Lilac. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Bruce GRAEME. Blackshirt the Audacious. Hutchinson. 2s. 6d. 
E.L. GRANT WATSON. The Nunand the Bandit. Cresset. 7s. 6d. 
Fk NJT HAMSUN. The Road Leads On. Rich and Cowan. 10s. 

Ed. HARRY HANSEN. O. Henry Prize Stories. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
MarTIN Hare. Diary of a Pensionnaire. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 








A New Book you should 


read immediately — 


THE CORRECT 
ECONOMY FOR THE 
MACHINE AGE 


By A. G. McGREGOR 


THE BANKER says: “The crisis has thrown 
into the melting pot, 
and we can no longer afford to dismiss radical 
proposals with a shrug of our shoulders. 
Sill less can afford to dismiss this 
particular proposal . . .” 

JOHN A. HOBSON, the eminent economist, 
says: “*. .. Mr. McGregor stands unique, 
both in his intellectual grasp of the problem 
as a single whole and in the logic of the 
policy he advocates.” 


7/6 net. 


our economic system 


we 


Cloth gilt. 


256 pages 


elley or direct [ram the 


Ord publishey 


PITMAN 


Parker Street e Kingsway e London e W.C.2 
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M. Dortet Hay. Death on the Cherwell. Skeffington. 7s. 6d. 
EvELYN HERBERT. The White Peony. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


Maurice Hinpus. Under Moscow Skies. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
MicHaEL Home. This String First. Rich and Cowan. 7s. 6d. 
NoraH Hout. Holy Ireland. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

W. Davis Hupsparp. The Thousandth Frog. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 


HELEN HuLL. Morning Shows the Day. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

RICHARD HULL. Keep it Quiet. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

STORM JAMESON. Love in Winter. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

ELIZABETH JENKINS. Doubtful Joy. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

EpGAR Jepson. An Accidental Don Juan. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

JOSEPHINE JOHNSON. Now in November. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Jack Jones. Black Parade. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

HERMANN KESTEN. Happy Man. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

FRANCIS PARKINSON Keyes. Christian Marlowe’s Daughter. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 

EricH KASTNER. Three Men in the Snow. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Maurice LEBLANC. Wanton Venus. Long. 7s. 6d. 

DerricK LEON. The Wilderness. Heinemann. 

SHANE LESLIE. Twelve Odd Stories. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

WYNDHAM LEWIS and NAoMI MITCHISON. Beyond This Limit. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Victoria LINCOLN. February Hill. 

Jack Linpsay. Last Days with Cleopatra. 


Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Nicholson and Watsen 


8s. 6d. 
Lito LINKE. Restless Flags. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Eric LINKLATER. Ripeness is All. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Davip MAGARSHACK. Death Cuts a Caper. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
THOMAS MANN. The Young Joseph. Secker. 7s. 6d. 
J. C. MASTERMAN. Fate Cannot Harm Me. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. Don Fernando. Heinemann. 


TRANSLATED BY THOMAS McGreEvy. Lament for the Death 
of an Upper Class. Simpkin Marshall. 7s. 6d. 
ALAN MELVILLE. The Vicar in Hell. Skeffington. 
ESTHER MEYNELL. Time’s Door. Chapman and Hall. 
NAOMI MITCHISON. We Have Been Warned. Constable. 
JOHN C. Moore. Overture, Beginners! Dent. 7s. 6d. 
R. H. Mottram. Early Morning. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
THOMAS MouLt. The Wind inthe Trees. Heinemann. 
V. NABOKOFF-SIRIN. Camera Obscura. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 
8s. 6d. 


Q. Patrick. Darker Grows the Valley. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
NILs PETERSEN. Spilt Milk. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Once Upona Time. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
FRANCIS PLUNKETT. As the Fool. Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

JOHN CowPeER Powys. A New Novel. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

T. F. Powys. Captain Patch. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Jost Eustasto Rivera. The Vortex. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Mazo DE LA Rocue. Young Renny. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. Duskatthe Grove. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 
ROMAIN ROLLAND. The Combat. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
ROMAIN ROLLAND. Via Sacra. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
JuLes Romains. Men of Good Will. Book VII. The Lonely. 
Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 
NAOMI Roype-SMITH. Jake. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
DorotHy L. Sayers. Gaudy Night. Gollancz. 
ARTHUR VAN SCHENDEL. The “ Johanna Maria.” 
InA SEIDEL. The Wish Child. Lane. 15s. 
LANCE SIEVEKING. The Perfect Witch. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
CONSTANCE SITWELL. Petals and Places. Cape. §s. 
Tess SLESINGER. The Unpossessed. Barker. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Cape. 


LEONID SosBoLeFF. The Romanoff. Lovat Dickson. 8s. 6d. 
ELIZABETH SPRIGGE. Castle in Andalusia. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
H. M. STEPHENSON. A Killer and His Star. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
G. B. STERN. Shining and Free. Heinemann. 

JOHN STEPHEN STRANGE. For the Hangman. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
L. A. G. Stronc. Laughter in the West. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
PETER TRAILL. Red, Green and Amber. Grayson. 3s. 6d. 

B. TRAVEN. The Carreta. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

G. E. TREVELYAN. A War Without a Hero. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Various AUTHORS. Modern Short Stories. Lovat Dickson. 3s. 6d. 


ROGER VERCEL. Captain Conan. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

C. HENRY WARREN. Beside Still Waters. Nelson. 7s. 6d. 
Francis WATSON. The Virgin King. Lovat Dickson. 7s. 6d. 
ArEeD WuitTE. Agent B-7. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 7s. 6d. 
Ceci. M. WILLS. Death Treads. Heritage. 7s. 6d. 

P. G. WopeEHousE. Blandings Castle. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
VIRGINIA WooLtr. A New Novel. Hogarth. 7s. 6d. 

Bippy WorGeR. Dusky Ladies. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 
FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG. White Ladies. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
ARNOLD ZweiG. Playthings of the Age. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
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. 6d. 
6d. . 
. 6d. THE HOGARTH PRESS 
:. 6d. & 52, Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1 
s. 6d. ; 4 
: By the Nobel Prize-winner A brilliant new novel Day to Day Pamphlets L 
Fi 7 : 
GRAMMAR OF LOVE MR. NORRIS ar oui chem 
id. é IVAN BUNIN 
: ro CHANGES TRAINS See can 
F) [= oe — . 
i CHRISTOPHER 
hter. FF A collection of 10 stories by one of the 2 : MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
é greatest of the modern short-story ISHERWOOD EXPERIMENTS 
i writers, now published for the first 6d . : 
- time in English. Some of them— 7S. , S. H. BAILEY si 
5 - : - fs 
® particularly the two long stories about oo e = 
: Byte ;, by y amusing and readable, a . ; 
, z line not ae on book one cannot put down, a book A DERELICT AREA ; 
amt. d — a a oe - Gentleman worth 7s. 6d.” New Statesman. (The North-West Durham Coalfield) 
¢ jrom San Francisco. ' THOMAS SHARP 
; “ ; , gne 3 m4 . ho re < ° 
tson ‘ a ong eg ey a - ae With an Introduction by Hugh Dalton & 
By C. DAY LEWIS gent from the first page to the last 5 gies 4 
4 7 ..- It has a value as a view of Berlin Is. Od. each ; 
A TIME TO DANCE during the years preceding Hitler’s 7 : 
6d ; ATi D ’ _ triumph, and . . . may be taken as a A first novel 
. Lime to Dance is a new work by a : — civilizati ~ rw 
; comment on the state of civilization 
poet who has won a high reputation in general during the last few years.” CHANGE YOUR SKY 
6d. with considerable rapidity. 5s. Witt1am Promer in the Spectator. ANNA D. WHYTE 
h E This is the first novel by a young 
at ; “Mr. Norris is one of the most author who has unusual insight into 
¢ COLLECTED POEMS delightful persons one has met in character, a keen sense of humour, ‘ 
Collected Poems includes The Magnetic fiction for a long time. . . This is a and very considerable gifts as a writer. 
6d. Mountain, From Feathers to Iron and novel . . . which will be a delight to It is the story of what happened to 
6d. Transitional Poem, all of which have the discerning.” Francis Ives in the certain people as a result of changing 
been recently out of print. —_7s. 6d. Daily Telegraph. grey skies for blue. 7s. 6d. 
The Old Economics was concerned with the problem of Production, BOOK-HUNGRY 4 
The New Economics is concerned with the problem of Distribution. - 
Ni 
THE ABC OF SOCIAL CREDIT | | 
by E. S. Horrer r 
New Impression 3/6 net 4 
od. ry . Y ‘ =] TTY j ° ° 4 
- THE DOUGLAS MANUAL [In its job of { 
sd. A RECENSION OF VERBATIM PASSAGES FROM THE WORKS OF putting important works of scholarship } 
ly MAJOR DOUGLAS OUTLINING SOCIAL CREDIT ail nt. tl ™ “owe | 4 
Fourth Thousand, demy Sve, 5/- net ae € . y Into 1 ery rae tie ; 10 iu 
“The works of Major Douglas throw out a challenge which ee Te, hav ~ — of, — = Se; nut $ 
| every thinking man must appreciate.” —Spectator who cannot or will not immediately disburse iy 
d. “ Mr. Mairet’s efficient work of compilation has made it possible substantial sums to this end The Phoenix 
for interested laymen to. master the bricf of the economist whose now supplies THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN 
work has provoked the most bitter fury and the intensest enthusiasm ae uy toegs : 
of any published since the European War.”—Time and Tide HISTORY in the new cheap edition. The . 
whole thirteen volumes of this criterion can ® 
CREDIT-POWER AND DEMOCRACY é : 
d. ECONOMIC DEMOCRACY be on your shelves tomorrow, and while you 
d. CONTROL AND DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTION read, study and benefit, you steal a march ¥ 
1 WARNING DEMOCRACY on your finances, for you pay at great leisure : 
These four books by C. H. Douglas now ready in new, revised no more than you would in volume-by-volume 
and enlarged editions at 3/6 net each piecemeal purchase. This announcement 
PAMPHLETS ON THE NEW ECONOMICS will galvanize a number of ‘New Statesman” 
l. any oman readers to action and if you join them and 
n ougla: -7. ° ag J 
So Se , .* kage send a posteard for the prospectus of 
The Marquis of Tavistock Maurice Colbourne a . a os . , 
. The Earl of Tankerville Helen Corke THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY, 
The Dean of Canterbury Storm Jameson and details of The Phoenix Purchase 
Ezra Pound Edwin Muir ; 7? ’ " - 4 
Aifred Nevisen Sele Meat Plan, you may discov era bookbuying 
Bonamy Dobrée « William Ward scheme whieh exactly suits your needs. 
; Sixpence cach 
STANLEY NOTT LTD., FITZROY SQUARE T H E P H O E N / xX B O O K 
Company Lid., 66 Chandos St., Charing Cross, W.C. 2 
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=WISHART BOOKS=>== 


KARL RADEK 


PORTRAITS & PAMPHLETS 


A selection from the work of the foremost journalist of 
Soviet Russia, much of it directly concerning this country. 

the subjects selected are: STALIN, WILSON, 
LLO GEORGE, A LESSON IN HISTORY FOR 
THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, BERT- 
RAND RUSSELL’S SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 
A NOTE ON THE RED TERROR, A WRECKER. 


Introduction by A. J. CUMMINGS. 
Early April 126 


SUBHAS C. BOSE 


THE INDIAN STRUGGLE 
1920-34 


Although prohibited entry into India, the documentary 
importance of this book has been attested by the responsible 
British Press. 


Sir Alfred H. Watson writes: “ A valuable book for the 
enlightenment of opinion.” —Sunday Times. 


_ Already published 12/6 


T. H. WINTRINGHAM 


THE COMING WORLD WAR 


An analysis of the rivalries behind the approaching 
Imperialist conflict and an outline of the really effective 
method of combating war. 


April 6/- 


F. A. RIDLEY 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS 
OF HISTORY 


At this most crucial moment in history there is no choice 
but to go forward to socialism or back to barbarism. Mr. 
Ridley elaborates this thesis with a wealth of erudition. 


_ April 6/- 
NOVELS 


’ 
AS THE FOOL 
by FRANCIS PLUNKETT 
“Tt has ribaldry, wit, irony, satire, tragedy and fire. . . 
I urge readers to get past the rather difficult opening 
somehow and lose themselves in the fun, the tragedy, the 


farce and the grave problems of this Ireland of not so 
long ago.” —The Sunday Times. 7/6 


THE CAT WITH THE 
MOUSTACHE 


by ‘SIMON’ 


“It is a thriller, highly improbable, but well written .. . 
engaging quality. ... I enjoyed it immensely.’”—CyriL 
CONNOLLY in The New Statesman. 7 6 


<=) JOHN ST., W.C.2 


SS 





HISTORY 


HaRo_D BayLey. The Lost Language of London. Cape. tos. 6d. 

JouNn BucHan. The King’s Grace. Hodder and Stoughton. 5s. 

E. KEBLE CHATTERTON. Dardanelles Adventure. Rich and 
Cowan. 18s. 

R. T. CrarK. The Fall of the German Republic. 
Unwin. 15s. 

W. P. Coates and Z. K. Coates. Armed Intervention in Russia, 
1918-1922. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

J. E. CoATMAN. Magna Britannia. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

EDITED BY ALFRED COVILLE and HAROLD TEMPERLEY. Studies 
in Anglo-French History. Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

DANIEL Dawson. The Mexican Adventure. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

BoNAMY Dosrte and G. E. MANWARING. ‘The Floating Republic. 
Bles. tos. 6d. 

JOHN DRINKWATER. The King’s Jubilee, 1910-1935. Black. 2s. 6d. 

JoHN DRINKWATER. The Glory of England. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 8s. 6d. 

GorpDon East. A Historical Geography of Europe. Methuen. 15s. 

CESARE GIARDINI. Varennes: The Flight of Louis XVI. Thornton 
Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

T. R. Grover. The Ancient World. Cambridge. 8s. 6d. 

HAMPDEN GORDON. The War Office. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

R. H. Hopcxin. A History of the Anglo-Saxons. Oxford. 30s. 

J. F. Horrasin. Atlas of European History. Gollancz. 3s. 6d. 

Dr. Kamit Krorta. A Short History of Czecho-Slovakia. 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. 

EMIL Lupwic. Hindenburg and the Saga of the German Republic. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

Str GEORGE MacMunn. Turmoil and Tragedy in India: 1914 
and After. Farrolds. 18s. 

SiR GEORGE MACMUNN. The Crimea in Perspective. 
12s. 6d. 

ANDREW C. MCLAUGHLIN. A Constitutional History of the 
United States. Appleton. 21s. 

Louis MADELIN. The Consulate and the Empire. 
1809-1815. Heinemann. 15s. 

ERNEST MAIN. Iraq. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

J. A. R. Prmiotr. Toynbee Hall. Dent. 8s. 6d. 

PHILIP ASHTON ROLLINS. The Discovery of the Oregon Trial. 
Scribners. 31s. 6d. 

A L. Rowse and G. B. HAMson. Queen Elizabeth and Her 
Subjects. Allen and Unwin. §s. 

H. H. Scutitarp. A History of the Roman World from 753- 
146 B.c. Methuen. 15s. 

Sir Bast THOMSON. History of Scotland Yard. Grayson. 165s. 

VARIOUS CONTRIBUTORS. European Civilisation: Its Origin and 
Development. Vol. II, Rome and Christendom, 15s. 
Vol. III, The Middle Ages, 18s. Vol. IV, The Reformation, 
18s. Oxford. 

F. J. VARLEY. Cambridge During the Civil War, 1642-1646.. 
Heffer. 6s. 

Proressor A. WOLF. History of Science, Technology and 
Philosophy in 16th and 17th Centuries. Allen and Unwin. 30s. 


Allen and 


Bell. 


Vol. II, 


LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 


S. H. Battzy. Mr. Roosevelt’s Experiments. Hogarth. 1s. 6d. 

R. BRAUN. Fascism—Make or Break. Martin Lawrence. 2s. 6d. 

N. I. BUKHARIN and OTHERS. Marxism and Modern Thought. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

DELISLE BurRNS. Democracy. Thornton Butterworth. 

MONTGOMERY BUTCHART. Money (an Anthology of Sayings). 
Stanley Nott. 7s. 6d. 

EpITeD BY G. E. G. CATLIN. New Currents in Socialism. Lovat 
Dickson. 6s. 

L. E. O. CHARLTON. War from the Air. Nelson. 6s. 

G. D. H. Cote. Principles of Economic Planning. Macmillan. 6s. 

EARL WILLIS CRECRAFT. Freedom of the Seas. Appleton. tos. 6d. 

HuGH Datton. Practical Socialism for Britain. Routledge. §s. 

E. F. M. DursBin. The Problem of Credit Policy. Chapman 


and Hall. tos. 6d. 
PAUL EINzIG. World Finance since 1914. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 
P. G. ELcoop. Egypt. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 


JouHN Eppstetn. The Catholic Tradition and the Law of Nations. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 15s. 
A. FANFANI. Catholicism, Protestantism and the Rise of Capi- 


talism. Sheed and Ward. 6s. 
M. M. Green. The New Germany. Christophers. §s. 
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MEDICAL Nesca_ A. Ross.. Neoplatonism of . the Italian - Renaissance, 
‘ . Allen and Unwin. tos. 6d. 
J pace pony gets Control of Conception. Chap- J. M. RoBERTSON. Letters on Reasoning. Watts. Is. 
Bopoc F. Beck. Bee Venom Therapy. Harrap. 21s. ms et 1 niagara H nse ced al 
C. P. BLacker. Voluntary Sterilisation. Oxford. §s. : —— ' 


G. E. Frienp. The Schoolboy: A Study of His Nutrition, 
Physical Development and Health. Heffer. 7s. 6d. 

Major GREENWOOD. Epidemics and Crowd Diseases. Walliams 
and Norgate. 21s. 


Douctas J. A. Kerr. Forensic Medicine. Black. 15s. 

ANTHONY Lupovici. The Choice of a Mate. Lane. 16s. 

G. F. McCreary. The Maternity and Child Welfare Movement. 
King. 7s. 6d. 

E. OBERMER and R. Mitton. Individual Health. Chapman 
and Hall, 16s. 


Harry Rosperts. Everyman in Health and Sickness. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


Leon F. Wuitney. The Case for Sterilisation. Lane. 8s. 6d. 
MUSIC 
BERNARD VAN DrEREN. Down Among the Dead Men. Oxford: 


10s. 6d. 


EpwIn Evans. My Life. Gollancz. tos. 6d. 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 


H. BANISTER. Psychology and Health. Cambridge Press. 7s. 6d. 

Cyrit Burt. Psychology. Oxford. tos. 6d. 

RatpH W. CHurcH. Hume’s Theory of the Understanding. 
Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

H. Davis. Moral and Pastoral Theology. Sheed and Ward. 30s. 

M. B. Foster. The Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel. 
Oxford. 8s. Ed. 

T. S. Gregory. The Unfinished Universe. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Davip Katz. The World of Colour. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

K. KorrKA. Principles of Gestalt Psychology. Kegan Paul. 21s. 

JACQUES MarRITAIN. Creative Freedom. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 

Rev. R. P. Puitities. Modern Thomistic Philosophy. 2 Vols. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 9s. each. 
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Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


O. DE SELINCOURT. Art and Morality. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 
FRANK C. THOMAS. Ability and Knowledge. Macmillan. 

E. I. Watkin. A Philosophy of Form. Sheed and Ward. 15;. 
SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND. Modern Mystics. Murray. 10s. 6d. 
POETRY 

GEORGE BARKER. Poems. Faber. 6s. 
COMPLETE POEMS OF STELLA BENSON. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
W. H. Davies. Love Poems. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER ELTON. Verse from Pushkin and Others. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 

WILLIAM EMPSON. Poems. Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

GEOFFREY JOHNSON. Mother to Son and Other Poems. 
and Norgate. 1s. 6d. 

HuGH MACDIARMID. Forty New Songs, Poems and Aphorisms. 
Stanley Nott. 3s. 6d. 

MARIANNE Moore. Selected Poems. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

WALTER OWEN. Translation of Hernandez’s The Gaucho. 


Williams 


Blackwell. 32s. 
Ezra Pounp. A Draft of Cantos, xxxi-xli. Faber. 6s. 
RAINER MarIA RILKE. Requiem and Other Poems. Hogarth. §s. 


JANET ADAM SMITH. A Listener’s Anthology of Modern Verse. 
Chatto and Windus. 5s. 
HUMBERT WOLFE. X at Oberammergau. Methuen. 5s. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


CANON F. R. Barry. The Relevance of the Church. Nisbet. 
7s. 6d. 

RUDOLF BULTMANN. Jesus and the Word. Nicholson & Watson. 6s. 

SR CHARLES ELIOT. Japanese Buddhism. Arnold. 42s. 

Ed. PauL ELMER and F.L. Cross. Anglicanism. S.P.C.K. 215. 

CHARLES GUIGNEBERT. Jesus. Kegan Paul. 25s. 

Dr. JuLrus Hecker. Religion. Lane. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS PATRICK HuGuHes. A Dictionary of Islam. Sampson Low. 
42s. 

EDITED BY PAUL DE JAEGHER. An Anthology of Mysticism. 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 7s. 6d. 

R. KarsTEN. The Origins of Religion. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

ALBERT MANSBRIDGE. Edward Stuart Talbot and Charles 
Gore. Dent. 3s. 6d. 

EDITED BY E. L. Mascatt. The Church of God. An Anglo- 
Russian Symposium. S.P.C.K. 7s. 6d. 

JosEPpH McCase. The Social Record of Christianity. Watts. 1s. 

Ed. PROFESSOR ALLISON PEERS. Complete Works of St. John of 
the Cross. Vol. III. Burns, Oates and Washbourne. 165s. 

EDITED BY KARL POLANYI. Christianity and the Social Revolu- 
tion. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

ERICH PRZYWARA. In the Light of St. Augustine. 
Ward. 7s. 6d. 

L.RIcHARDS. The Christian’s Contribution to Peace. S.C.M. 4s. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


Sheed and 


WILLIAM ARCHER. EDITED BY ‘THEODORE BESTERMAN. On 
Dreams. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

H. S. Cansy. The Age of Confidence. Constable. 7s. 6d. 

J. G. CROWTHER. British Scientists of the Nineteenth Century. 
Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

A. R. ForsyTH. Intrinsic Geometry of Ideal Space. Macmillan. 

J. S. HALDANE and J. G. PRIESTLEY. Respiration. Oxford. 303. 

Witt Hay. Through my Telescope. Murray. 35. 6d. 

C.C. Hurst. Heredity andthe AscentofMan. Cambridge. §s. 

H. JacosBsen. Succulent Plants. Walliams and Norgate. 25s. 


SPENCER JONES. Worlds Without End. Hodder and Stoughton. §3. 

A. M. Low. Science in Wonderland. Lovat Dickson. §s. 
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SIR RICHARD PaGET. This English. Kegan Paul. 3s. 6d. 

J. R. ParTINGTON. Origins and Development of Applied 
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N. A. V. Prercy. Aerodynamics. Hodder and Stoughton. 165s. 
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MINES, MACHINES AND MEN 
By W. D. Stew VART, B.Litt.(Oxon (Oxon.). 6s. 


This book discusses in a popular way the subject of British Coal 
Mining. The author shows how, in spite of many improvements in 
mining technique, working conditions as a whole are worse to-day than 
at the beginning of this century, and the accident rate higher. Also 
the risk of explosions, though decreased in one direction, has, through 
changed working methods, been intensified in others. 


WORLD DISLOCATION AND 


WORLD RECOVERY 
Agriculture as the Touchstone of Economic 


World Events 
By Dr. Ir..W. H. ©. Knapp. 10s. 6d. 


The committee of the International Agric ulturé ul Institute at Rome has 
awarded to this book, out of thirty-three competitors, the prize 
Humber-Marie Jose as being the best we ork on ceconomics of inter- 
national importance. 


Ready Shorily 
THE MATERNITY AND 
WELFARE MOVEMENT 
By G. F. McCreary, M.D.(Cantab.), D.P.H. 7s. 6d. 


The beginnings, development and present position of the Maternity and 


CHILD 


Child Welfare Movement, which has been so eminently successful in 
saving the lives of young children, are here described in non-technical 
terms by a pioneer in the Movement. "Dr. McCleary includes an 
account of how the State recognition of midwives was secured, and 
shows how the trial and execution of a noterious baby farmer led to 
measures for the protection of children received for reward, Maternal 


mortality is discussed, and reasons are given for dissenting from the 
pessimistic views frequently expressed on this subject. 





P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 
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A strikingly original and arresting 
First Novel 
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By ALLAN FRASER 


MR. MAURICE WALSH writes : “1 like his style ; it 
is a writer’s style, a style for atmosphere. He can show 
us bracken turning brown, and the hoar frost on the 
grass, as well as the tall hills of Argyll. With his sense 
of atmosphere, of character, of dialogue he is bound to go 
on in power, and | will look forward to his work.’’ 
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AT THE OLD BAILEY 


LIFE AND DEATH 


By R. THURSTON HOPKINS Illustrated 


BOOK OF NUMBERS 


Observer: “The book is of great human interest.’’ 


Daily Telegraph: “A varied array of crime anecdote.”’ 


Yorkshire Post : “ There is something eternally fascinating 
in crime and its study . . . . enormous fund of stories and 


records .... a book to read.” 


NEW FICTION 
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NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES 


A Modern History of Europe 1046-1918. Ed. by J. HAMPDEN 
JACKSON. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. (or 4 parts, 3s. 6d. each). 


The Post-War World. A Short Political History 1918- 
1934. By J. HAMPDEN JACKSON. Gollancz. 6s. 


A book which wears its purpose on its jacket is like a man who 
wears his heart upon his sleeve ; one is impelled to wonder whether 
the heart is really what it purports to be. The object of these 
two books is announced upon their dust-covers. The first pur- 
ports to “‘ tell the history of Europe during the last nine centuries 
from the standpoint of the post-war generation,” the second to 
meet a desideratum recently set forth by THE NEW STATESMAN 
as follows: “‘ To be educated as a citizen is to have in one’s 
mind a working sketch-map of the world one lives in, to have a 
general notion of where one stands in relation to the historical, 
economic and sociological processes going on around one.” 

Of the two books the second fulfils its purpose. Wherever Mr. 
Hampden Jackson’s heart may be, his head is on his shoulders. 
He gives a thoroughly businesslike, comprehensive and objective 
outline of world history during the last sixteen years. He does 
not obtrude his own political opinions and he passes few judg- 
ments. ‘“‘ Here are the facts,” he says in effect, “ think of them 
what you will.” It is a feat to have been so successful in evading 
the tendentious and to have produced such a well-balanced account 
of the political and economic events of the post-war period. Both 
the general reader and the school library will find the book a 
useful one. 

The first book, under Mr. Hampden Jackson’s editorship, is 
the work of four authors; Book I, the Middle Ages, is by Mr. 
Oliver Welch ; Book II, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
by Mr. Gordon Walker; Book III, the eighteenth century and 
the Revolution, by Mr. H. E. Howard; and Book IV, the nine- 
teenth century and the world war, by Mr. Pennethorne Hughes. 
These writers had a much more difficult task, for the length of the 
period which they had to cover imposed upon them a more rigid 
task of selection. What is history from the standpoint of the post- 
war generation ? If the phrase means anything, it means history 
which will illumine the questions which the post-war generation 
is asking and explain the world in which it is living, which will, 
in fact, assist in the education of the citizen as it is defined above. 
Every historian is bound to make a selection of historical facts, 
since it is manifestly impossible to treat them all; and every 
historian is bound to make a selection which will answer certain 
questions, since no other principle of selection exists. But the 
difficulty is that historians are such creatures of convention that 
they frequently persist in asking questions which were burning 
in the time of their grandfathers but in which their own generation 
has ceased to be interested. The average historian considers 
himself to have made a contribution to history if he finds new 
facts ; but the trouble is that there are far too many facts already 
and what is wanted is historians who will find new questions 
to put to the old facts. History which does not ask either ques- 
tions of permanent importance, or those in which the present 
generation is interested, is littke more than antiquarianism, except 
when it is literature and that—heaven knows—is rare. 

What is this Europe of the post-war generation ? It appears to 
have four outstanding characteristics: it is a political system of 
great states ; it is a capitalist society ; it is so closely interlocked 
with Asia, Africa and America in a world economy that it is im- 
possible to treat it in isolation ; and it is mentally and physically 
dominated by science. The problem of the contemporary his- 
torian is to explain this Europe by tracing its genesis. Leaving 
aside, for a moment, the section on the Middle Ages, how far do 
the three modern sections of the book under review provide this 
explanation ? In the reviewer’s opinion only one of the four 
themes suggested above receives adequate treatment, viz., the rise 
and enmities of states and the political history in general. But 
this is precisely the theme which would have been treated in pre- 
war text-books. There is an obvious intention to deal with the 
second theme, but the only one of the three authors to succeed 
is Mr. Gordon Walker. The third and fourth themes are largely 
neglected. 

Consider the section on the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
which is the best, and the best written, of the three. Mr. Gordon 
Walker makes a serious, and on the whole a successful, attempt to 
analyse the early stages of the growth of capitalism and to integrate 
it with the political and religious history of the time. . His treat- 
ment of the religious struggles is excellent, the best account within 


text-book limits known to the reviewer. But there is only one 
chapter on the expansion of Europe ; “ the discoveries began the 
Europeanisation of the world,” says the author, laying his finger 
on the theme ; but he drops it with the end of the sixteenth century 
and it never reappears until the nineteenth. The rise of modern 
science (surely the great movement of the seventeenth century) 
receives only a few paragraphs at the end. Ten out of the fifteen 
chapters devoted to the period are occupied by wars; the futile 
Thirty Years War, which, from the point of view of its relevance to 
questions of permanent importance, let alone to those asked by the 
modern generation, might have gone into half a dozen pages, 
sprawls over the better part of three chapters. It is, of course, 
the historian’s business to record war and above all to lay bare its 
causes with his surgeon’s knife. But man’s constructive are as 
worthy of understanding as his destructive activities, and there 
does seem to be a serious want of proportion in the space devoted 
respectively to the Thirty Years War and to the rise of science. 

The last two sections are frankly disappointing. The political 
history is adequately treated in both and there are good chapters on 
the French Revolution and the intellectual movements which accom- 
panied it. But here again the better part of nine out of fifteen 
chapters is devoted to wars. The theme of the Europeanisation 
of the world is not treated at all, so far as the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are concerned; it becomes clear in the 
nineteenth century that the world is Europe’s stage, but how, and 
why ? The rise of modern science drops completely, except for a 
perfunctory paragraph. Worse still, the whole social and economic 
development is inadequately treated. But for the fact that rather 
more space is devoted to it in the nineteenth century section (in 
the eighteenth century section it is represented by a few para- 
graphs only) it receives much the same treatment that it received 
in the text-books in use when the reviewer was at school, a genera- 
tion ago. It is little more than a “ background ”’ to the political 
history and there is no attempt at a real structural analysis of the 
development of modern industrial society, such as the author 
devotes to the development of the modern political system. Far 
too much space is taken up with “ social”’ history of the sort 
which tells us that “ dinner, which in earlier times all classes had 
eaten about 2.30 p.m., was growing later for the upper classes and 
earlier for the working ones. Men in England were still clean- 
shaven, except in the army, but were beginning to wear whiskers. 
Women were not yet wearing the crinoline.”” This is simply our 
old dull friend, the chapter on “manners and customs,” 
brightened with a little of Mr. Guedalla’s globe polish. What 
help is it to an understanding of the post-war world ? 

There remains to be considered the section on the Middle Ages, 
and it is by no means unimportant, for while the history of the 
modern period serves to explain the Europe of the Great War, 
that of the mediaeval period is strictly relevant to the interests of 
post-war Europe. To the man in the street (especially in Fleet 
Street), who uses “‘ mediaeval ”’ as a synonym for “‘ unenlightened ”’ 
or “‘ out of date,”’ this may seem a dark saying; but the fact 
remains that while the years between 1494 and 1914 gave us the 
scaffolding of our political and social environment, they have 
little relation to our design for living, as it begins to emerge. To 
that design there is no real parallel except in the Middle Ages. 
The design of mediaeval society was twofold. In the first place 
it was based on unity, a unity expressed in a universal church, a 
cosmopolitan culture and a horizontally graded society ; moreover, 
this larger unity was combined with the practical sovereignty of 
a number of local and functional institutions. It is true that the 
form in which these ideas and conditions expressed themselves— 
Holy Roman Empire, Latin language, monastic and knightly 
orders, gilds and manors—are all fancy dress to the youth of to- 
day. But look at the modernity of the conceptions, sometimes 
of the actual conditions, inside the fancy dress. Are we not 
familiar with them in the new trappings of a League of Nations, 
of the international solidarity of classes, of a unity of culture 
(based on economics and science, instead of on religion and letters), 
of the corporative state and the idea of multiple sovereignty ? 
The second element in the mediaeval design was the control of 
economic appetites by a social. purpose; again the Canonist 
doctrine is fancy dress, but the design is to be found behind 
modern creeds as different as Fascism, Communism and R. H. 
Tawney’s Acquisitive Society. None of the mediaeval clothes 
will fit us, but inside them is something which is relevant to the 
problems of the post-war generation and it is the business of the 
post-war historian to explain the underlying design, to show why 
it took the shape it did in the Middle Ages, and why in practice it 
failed. In this business Mr. Welch is, on the whole, successful 
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He gives less space than the other authors to war and politics and 
more to a description of mediaeval society and culture, and he 
concerns himself particularly with aspects of mediaeval unity. 
There is much in his section which answers questions in which 
the post-war generation is interested. 

In general, then, this book is a brave effort to.do something 
which needed doing, but it cannot be said to be successful. This is 
not to say that it is a bad book ; it is probably as good as any text- 
book on the market and better than most. But it is not a modern 
history of Europe, in the sense of being a well-balanced selection 
of facts which will explain the genesis of the post-war world. Too 
much of it is the old drum and trumpet history, though the authors 
are entirely free from militaristic and nationalistic prejudices ; 
they do not toot upon the trumpets, but they give too much space 
to them, because they have been unable to shake off the con- 
ventions of pre-war text-book history. If I were a schoolmaster 
I should adopt Parts I and II without hesitation, though I should 
prevail upon the publisher to give Mr. Gordon Walker two more 
chapters, one for the expansion of Europe in the seventeenth 
century and one for the rise of science. But I should be much 
more hesitant about adopting Parts III and IV. 

EILEEN POWER 


NEW NOVELS 


Doubtful Joy. By Exizasern JENKINS. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The Unpossessed. By Tess SLesincer. Barker. 7s. 6d. 
Dusk at the Grove. By Samuset Rocers. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 
Shining and Free. By G. B. Stern. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Shipbuilders. By Grorce BLaxe. Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d. 
Landtakers. By BRIAN PENTON. Cassell. 8s. 6d. 
' Rather more than a year ago, Miss Elizabeth Jenkins produced 
a remarkably good book. Founded on the horrid story revealed 
at the Penge Murder Trial, Harriet was interesting both as a 
reconstruction of the circumstances that precipitated a peculiarly 
cold-blooded and atrocious crime, and as a work of imaginative 
literature. It was with the liveliest expectations, then, that I 
turned to her new novel, Doubtful Foy ; and it is with the greatest 
perplexity that I am obliged to record that, while Harriet was 
unsentimental, matter-of-fact, shrewd, Doubtful Foy is entirely 
devoid of these admirable qualities. For Doubtful Foy belongs to 
a feminine dreamland. In the opening chapters, Miss Jenkins 
makes some effort to envisage her heroine, Lily Macmillan, from 
a dispassionate and external point of view ; but that effort—never 
very strenuous—soon breaks down. Lily, delicate, exquisite, fair- 
haired—a young woman who supplements her small income by 
teaching every morning at an extremely select and enlightened 
London girls’ school—meets Lionel Ackerly, a fascinating middle- 
aged man, nearer fifty than forty, “ tall, broad and gaunt, with a 
tanned skin, a great thrusting jaw and eyes like planets.” His 
head, we are further informed, “‘ had the alert poise of a wild 
animal,” and (to complete the picture) “‘ his movements . . . the 
easy gentleness of the man who is so strong that he does not need 
to exert himself. . . .” 

Is it surprising that little Lily, confronted by this extraordinarily 
accurate embodiment of the feminine feuilleton-writer’s Ideal 
Man, falls wildly in love ?—head over heels, one would say, were 
it not impossible to associate Miss Macmillan with any but the 
most strictly horizontal posture. Lionel—known as “ Lion” by 
his friends—is enamoured of Jasmin Fenner, a beautiful and 
glamorous, but unusually virginal, mannequin; and it is not until 
Jasmin gets a chance of going on to the stage, that Lion recognises 
Lily as the great love of his life. The closing chapters are con- 
cerned with Lily’s intimate wretchedness, faced by the prospect 
of making another woman miserable. 

If it is difficult to believe in the virtuous English middlebrows 
described by Miss Jenkins, it is even more difficult to stomach 
the promiscuous American highbrows, among whom Miss 
Tess Slesinger lays the scene of her diffuse and erratic novel, 
The Unpossessed. Dedicated “‘ to my contemporaries,” this is a 
story, written in a hotch-potch of contemporary styles, that 
depicts the vicissitudes of a young married couple, at odds with 
the universe, the economic situation and—most important—with 
one another. The husband is a bad case of inherited conscience. 
Brought up amid the savage puritanism of a New England farm, 
he distrusts happiness and feels an instinctive need to suffer : 

. Comfort was salt to his wounds. He had been reared to 
expect just punishment from an angry God ; then God was mercilessly 


withdrawn and since then nothing adequate supplied. In punishment 

one found the final solace ; in repentance the blessing of convalescence, 

return to grace. All his life women (his aunts, his frightened mother, 

now Margaret) had come to him stupidly offering comfort, oy a 

love ; handing him sticks of candy when his soul demanded God 

and all of his life he had staved them off, put them off, despising their 

credulity, their single-mindedness, their unreasoning belief that on 

their bosoms lay peace. 

Miles supplies one of the more interesting portraits in an interest- 
ing but, on the whole, not very convincing book. Here and there, 
as in her account of Margaret’s abortive attempt to be unfaithful 
to Miles behind a kitchen door, Miss Slesinger writes very well 
indeed ; but she will never trust her knack for direct story-telling. 
The result is a broken and disjointed narrative, that entertains, 
surprises and annoys by turns. 

“*] am something of a lone wolf, he murmured suddenly.” 
This remark, which occurs in the middle of the embrace behind 
the kitchen door, exasperates Margaret and sets the reader thinking 
of one of those inimitable caricatures by Mr. James Thurber. 
No, The Unpossessed is not a very satisfactory book; and it was 
with some relief that I turned to Mr. Samuel Rogers’ Dusk at the 
Grove, a placid, if pessimistic, study of American family life from 
June, 1909, to September, 1931. When the narrative begins, the 
young Warings are still children ; when it concludes, Mrs. Waring 
is dead, her daughter has been married for several years to a man 
she does not love, while Dicky’s wife has driven him to drink and 
suicide. In spite of the fact that it gained a large cash prize and 
was chosen among no less than one thousand three hundred and 
forty rival manuscripts, Dusk at the Grove is a well-written, in- 
telligent and, now and then, exceedingly moving novel. Year 
after year, the Warings return to their seaside house, The Grove, 
and year after year we watch them change. Every year they lose 
a shade of their primitive charm. But Mr. Rogers—more sensible 
than Miss Slesinger—puts it down to his characters themselves, 
and not to the period. 

Some fictitious personages are an unconscionable time in dying ; 
and having read Shining and Free by Miss G. B. Stern, sub-titled 
A Day in the Life of the Matriarch, 1 feel that a literary dictator, 
would be well advised to set an age-limit for all characters created 
by popular novelists of the time. Not one of them should survive 
the age of seventy ; and no book should be prefaced by an extensive 
genealogical tree of the kind popularised (I imagine) by that 
inveterate genealogy-monger, Mr. Hugh Walpole. It does not 
help my understanding of Anastasia Rakonitz, now eighty-eight 
years old, to learn that she is descended from Simon Rakonitz, 
b. 1776, and Babette Weinberg, 6. 1791, when her present-day 
antics bore me to tears. Let us hope that the latest illness will be 
her last ; and that Miss Stern will make haste to erect a gravestone. 

Nor am I particularly anxious that Leslie Pagan, although— 
ominous sign !—he has already begotten a son, should found a 
family to trouble the leisure of readers and reviewers through the 
next five or six generations. The Shipbuilders is a profoundly 
disturbing book—disturbing not because it deals with depression 
and unemployment, but because it describes types of employer 
and employee calculated, more than all others, to incite the 
bitterest and most sanguinary forms of class-hatred. Danny 
Shields, Clydeside riveter, is a British workman after the capitalist’s 
own heart. He can never forget that he and his boss, Leslie Pagan, 
once served in the same regiment; and the mere mention of his 
war-service is enough to send Danny into a snuffle of easy tears : 

** Sir —— ” Danny began, blundering, “‘ you’ve been a toff- 

“ Oh, don’t try it, man,” the doctor said, squeezing his arm above 
the elbow. ‘“ Just take it that it’s between two old soldiers. You 
understand.” 

“* Old soldiers, sir !’’ Danny cried happily, then gulped. 

As if it were second nature, he drew his heels together with a click 
and brought his hand up to the peak of his tweed cap and back to his 
thigh with the swagger of a Guardsman on parade. 

Even Mr. Beverley Nichols, at home in Allways, could not have 
contrived a more exquisitely embarassing scene. 

It would be an injustice, however, to Mr. George Blake’s 
otherwise readable and absorbing book to suggest that it had to 
do exclusively with loyal but lachrymose unemployed, and well- 
meaning but henpecked owners of shipyards. The panorama of 
Glasgow, that “‘ fierce, hopeless, ugly, endlessly interesting city,” 
is extraordinarily good ; and it is only when Mr. Blake attempts 
to bring the classes into contact that his touch becomes sentimental 
and unsure. Mr. Blake loves Glasgow, though he hates it ; just 
as Mr. Penton loves yet hates the Australian background. Land- 
takers is often crude and melodramatic ; but it has a vitality seldom 
found in historical novels. PETER QUENNELL 
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EINSTEIN THE HUMANIST 


The World As I See It. By Apert Ernstein. Translated 
by ALAN Harris. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

Most of us have tried to catch a glimpse before now of the world 
as Einstein saw it. It was a difficult vision of the difference between 
events as seen by a man in a railway carriage and a man on the 
embankment as the train went by. That world of Einstein’s did 
not touch our lives, our bread, our faiths. The train and the 
emtankment were only toys given by a master of scientific thought 
for duller minds to play with. But since then there has been 
an accident to another train, the train of human relationships. It 
has spilt us all out on the embankment, and Einstein too is a 
casualty. The world of this book is for the most part the con- 
fusion of economic breakdown, war, and the curtailment of liberty 
as it appears to a master of the ordered world of physical speculation. 
It is- an adroit selection, very skilfully translated, of Einstein’s 
miscellaneous writings and addresses. People will read it because 
they want to know what a celebrated man thinks about matters of 
which he speaks with no particular authority. But it also raises an 
interesting question about the powerlessness of great men to-day 
to influence the course of affairs. Hitler rules in Germany : 
Einstein is dispossessed and vilified by his power. Is there any 
evidence in this book of particular light and guidance from Einstein 
in the sphere of Hitler’s power ? Are Einstein’s opinions interesting 
only because they are Einstein’s, or have they a larger validity ? 

This is difficult to answer because one approaches the book via 
a reproduction of Epstein’s bust, with its profound impression of 
innocence and wonder, and via, too, one’s knowledge that the 
author is a German Jew of extraordinary moral courage who has 
made the greatest advance in mathematical physics since Newton. 
The odds against detachment are great, and are increased by the 
arrangement of the material which is the commonsense but un- 
fortunate one of keeping the deep end (the scientific section) till 
last. One therefore graduates in the author’s personality from 
the amateur and tentative to the masterly and conclusive, and 
most of the clues to the intellectual climate of the first part of the 
book are hidden away at its difficult end. Most readers will, 
however, get as far as a brief address on the principles of scientific 
research which, beautiful in itself, defines with tragic precision 
the discontinuity between the two halves of the book and the 
complex of Einstein’s personality and career : 

I believe with Schopenhauer that one of the strongest motives that 
lead men to art and science is escape from everyday life with its painful 
crudity and hopeless dreariness, from the fetters of one’s own ever- 
shifting desires. . . . Man tries to make for himself in the way that 
suits him best a simplified and intelligible picture of the world and 
thus to overcome the world of experience for which he tries to some 
extent to substitute this cosmos of his. This is what the painter, 
the poet, the speculative philosopher and the natural scientist do, 
each in his own fashion. He makes this cosmos and its construction 
the pivot of his emotional life, in order to find in this way the peace 
and security which he cannot find in the narrow whirlpool of personal 
experience. 

If I had read this book in ignorance of its authorship, I should 
still have thought its observations on the relations of human beings, 
as apart from the relation of physical events, the work of a noble 
mind. Here is a defender of human personality against the 
herd, of democracy against dictatorship, of liberty against force, 
of internationalism against nationalism, of culture and the ordered 
beauty of the physical world against the anarchy of war. What 
Einstein says on any of these subjects has been said more fully by 
scores of publicists of the Left. His analysis of the general situa- 
tion as produced by the advance of technical power beyond moral 
control and political organisation follows commonplace lines. 
His economics are slight; he nowhere touches on the Marxian 
analysis, or considers the Russian experiment in any detail. He 
poses the familiar dilemma between security and disarmament, 
and as an extreme pacifist enjoins the duty of individual resistance 
to compulsory military service. There is nothing very new in all 
this. Einstein’s impacts with this order of reality are scattered 
and unco-ordinated. But wherever he strikes, peculiar light and 
heat are generated : 

The ordinary objects of human endeavour—property, outward 
success, luxury—have always seemed to me contemptible. 

My political ideal is that of democracy. Let every man be respected 
as an individual and nq man idolised. It is an irony of fate that I 
myself have been the recipient of excessive admiration and respect 
from my fellows through no fault, and no merit, of my own. . 

The really valuable thing in the pageant of human life seems to me 
not the State but the creative, sentient individual, the personality ; 





it alone creates the noble and the sublime, while the herd as such 
remains dull in thought and dull in feeling. . . . 

. . » « that worst outcrop of the herd nature, the military system, 
which I abhor. 

That a man can take pleasure in marching in formation to the 
strains of a band is enough to make me despise him. He has only 
been given his big brain by mistake ; a backbone was ail he needed. 
This plague-spot of civilisation ought to be abolished with all possible 
speed. Heroism by order, senseless violence and all the pestilent 
nonsense that goes by the name of patriotism—how I hate them! 
War seems to me a mean, contemptible thing: I would rather be 
hacked in pieces than take part in such an abominable business. . . . 

The fairest thing we can experience is the mysterious. It is the 
fundamental emotion which stands at the cradle of true art and true 
science. He who knows it not and can no ionger wonder, no longer 
feel amazement, is as good as dead. . . . The scientist is possessed 
by the sense of universal causation. . . . His religious feeling takes 
the form of a rapturous amazement at the harmony of natural law, 
which reveals an intelligence of such superiority that, compared with 
it, all the systematic thinking and acting of human beings is an utterly 
insignificant reflection. This feeling is . . . beyond question closely 
akin to that which has possessed the religious geniuses of all ages. . . . 

As long as I have my choice, I will only stay in a country where 
political liberty, toleration and equality of all citizens before the law 
are the rule. 


There is a remarkable emotional force behind these utterances. 
The mind which has spent itself in unifying the laws of physics 
recoils from the infinitude of variables in the human scene. But 
its penetrative power emerges in its selection of points for attack 
and in the cleanness of its thrust. No doubt this book is much 
too simple and uncompromising for contemporary politics. It 
has no message except the optimism of an individual mind which 
preserves its integrity against the utmost brutality of circumstance. 
There are no personal repinings in it. Readers will turn with a 
natural curiosity to the section called ““ Germany 1933.” They 
will find nothing there except Einstein’s manifesto and the corre- 
spondence (here printed in full for the first time) between him 
and the Prussian and Bavarian Academies of Science on the occa- 
sion of his resignation. That is, they will find nothing but the 
clearest possible picture of the conflict between Nazidom and the 
good which it exists to destroy. BARRINGTON GATES 
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MAKING LONDON 


The Growth of Stuart London. By Norman G. Brett- 
James. Allen and Unwin. 25s. 


Because England is a small country, London is more England 
than is Paris France, or New York America.” Those two capitals 
are regarded by the rest of their countries with suspicion and 
even dislike, and as a result their inhabitants view them with 
exaggerated pride. The Londoner grumbles about his city to a 
far greater extent than do the English in general. To the latter 
it is still a place in which they have a share ; not a little opposed 
nation within a nation. Thus it is as much for home consumption 
as for the tourist visitors, to whom we offer but few amenities, 
that London books are common objects of each successive pub- 
lishing season; and the demand for them is so consistent that 
they usually represent the worst kind of book-making. 

Leigh Hunt’s The Town, Thornbury and Walford’s Haunted 
London, Augustus Hare’s admirable Walks in London, and 
Wheatley’s book on Piccadilly and Mayfair are pillaged, usually 
without acknowledgment, over and over again ; chunks of quota- 
tion from Stow and Defoe are liberally compounded with the 
patchwork. Original research, despite the mine of untouched 
documents available, is sadly lacking as regards London history 
viewed on a comprehensive scale. Good local work is often done, 
as far as the collection of facts is concerned, but as a rule it is 
rarely presented with grace. The Rev. Mr. Birch’s little book 
on his parish, Limehouse, is a model unfortunately in need of 
imitators. But now, thoroughly and yet.on broad lines, Mr. 
Brett-James has produced a volume really worthy of the traditions 
of Stow. 

It is a book of conscientious, foolproof research. The ten years 
which the author has spent on it, with no hurry to catch the spring 
or autumn publishers’ lists, have resulted in a monument that is 
likely to survive. The writing is swift and altogether readable. 
With Mr. W. G. Bell’s works on Fleet Street, the Plague and the 
Great Fire, this is the best book on London that has appeared for 
along time. But the author would be the first to admit that he 
has been enormously helped by his subject. Dealing with a 
turning-point in the city’s history, it brings its own excitement, its 
sense of vivid colour and dynamic rhythm, while beyond its 
particular aspect it is a mass-tragedy of frustration. 

It is the story of an attempt to bring order from chaos, with 
everything in its favour, yet modern London is a witness to 
its failure. Ironically, the background is one of continuous 
prosperity, and this very prosperity, in this first conscious effort 
at-town-planning, thwarted its own ends. Material conditions, 
even the Great Fire, all should have helped. Spanish rivalry 
on sea had been mortally wounded, the competition of Antwerp 
with London as a port had been so considerably weakened, that 
the latter was now the first mercantile and commercial city in the 
world, and, as King James I said, it was changing “ from sticks to 
bricks.” 

But expansion was too fast, and lack of co-ordination rendered 
negative most of the benefit that ought to have come from the 
change. Probably the incurably slipshod optimism of the cockney, 
who was already crystallised into a definite species, had also a good 
deal to do with the fine efforts towards reconstruction resulting 
directly in the metropolitan muddle of to-day. For by Stuart 
times the Elizabethan “ humours ” and the pure ore of passion 
had been smudged by Puritanism into their present admixture 
of bogus good fellowship, declining easily into the snivel, though 
never real tears, quick to sentimental impulse which rapidly 
tires and is replaced by the nihilism of cynical irresponsibility. 
The false fervour of Puritanism, warring with logic and instinct, 
made an indelible imprint on the London temperament, creating 
a character ill-adapted for the construction, in terms of stone and 
hygiene, of a city. 

District by district Mr. Brett-James pursues his even, fascina- 
ting course, showing the sporadic effort towards town-planning 
cropping up all over the metropolitan area. The small success 
which ultimately emerged may be judged by the fact that the pro- 
blems then coped with remain the same to-day. Slums, bad 
building and poor sanitation remain, along with traffic congestion, 
not only in those parts of London which have since grown up, 
but especially where the Stuart experiments were made. With the 
want of any wide corporative control, private interests impeded 
local progress, and conflicting authorities hindered each other’s 
operations. They are the identical obstacles which exist to-day. 

The plans of the Restoration ‘reformers are one of the most 


interesting chapters of the book. Evelyn, with his devotion to 
gardens and his hatred of the “hellish and distnal cloud of sea- 
coal” which blighted his plants, advocated a system of parks, 
the forerunner of the modern project for a “ green belt.” Petty, 
the father of statistics, horrified by the city’s bills of mortality, 
wanted a central authority, which should operate like one man, 
“who had ready money enough to carry on the work, together 
with a legislative power to cut all knots”; for him, administra- 
tion was the chief solution. Barbon, the son of Praisegod Bare- 
bone, was a practical improver, a speculative builder, whose con- 
tribution took the form of diverting an overcrowded population 
towards the Bloomsbury area. The street-conformation which he 
laid down on the scene of his main activities shows that he had 
perhaps the acutest grasp of the problems to be met. 

The most tangible symbol of these problems is furnished by 
Mr. Brett-James’s excerpts from the bills of mortality for London 
in the sixteen-twenties. The annual average of causes of decease 
amounted to sixty-two, including such terrifying items as burst, 
wolf, mouldshot, purples, blasted and planet. But as a welcome 
contrast are the lists of flowers recommended by Evelyn and 
Dasent for London cultivation. The former’s bugbear, sea-coal, 
prevented any roses excepting the Guelder and Provence varieties, 
but to compensate, he gives such flowering shrubs as lilac, labur- 
num, brown scorpion, bladder senna and cytissus, which “do 
well in some little courts or gardens in Lincoln’s Inn fields.” 

Thus Stuart London was a city of confused variety, of death 
and flowers, demolition and reconstruction. It need hardly be said 
that this book, with its wealth of detail and breadth of surveys, 
will be indispensable to historical novelists of the period, while 
possessors of L.C.C. franchise will improve their sense of toler- 
ance by its perusal. For it brings the curious consolation which 
comes from knowing that the mistakes of the present have already 
been made in the past. T. W. Earp’ 


REVOLUTIONARY THEORY 


The State in Theory and Practice. By H. J. Lasxi. 
and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Professor Laski deals with political theory, not with politics ; 
he is concerned with the nature of the State, not with party strategy 
or election programmes. But his book is an important con- 
tribution to current politics, just as the theoretical works of 
Locke, Paine, Bentham, the Mills and Bagehot were all con- 
tributions to current politics as well as to the permanent literature 
of political philosophy. Mr. Laski is least good when most 
abstract, and his defects as a philosopher and writer are most 
apparent in his first chapter on the Philosophic Theory of the 
State. In any case, L. T. Hobhouse, who was a better logician 
than Mr. Laski, had already made so complete a wreck of this 
theory as expounded by Bosanquet that he left comparatively 
little for anyone else to do. Mr. Laski becomes brilliant in his 
second long chapter. It is an analysis of the State as it is to-day, 
not as Hegelians would like to imagine it. Mr. Laski here draws 
on a field of study and a knowledge of the actual working of law 
in many countries such as few of his predecessors and none of ‘his 
British contemporaries can rival. I admire particularly, his 
summary of the career of the United States Supreme Court ; he 
could have found no better or neater illustration of the way in 
which a court, which is theoretically above the battle administering 
a fundamental law, has perforce adjusted its decisions to the 
exigencies of political change. Mr. Laski’s general thesis is that 
the State is the coercive power at the command of the class which 
owns the sources of production. He shows how in one country 
after another this power has been used in an emergency at the 
expense of legality, how the rules which the State has laid down for 
itself have been set aside whenever the relations of the classes 
which the State regulates are seriously challenged. In Fascist 
States a new set of rules has been made or all rules destroyed. 
The question is whether the rules are securely guaranteed’ in 
any capitalist democracy. Macaulay, as Mr. Laski reminds 
us, saw that the popular franchise threatened the whole 
fabric of the State because if political power was put into the 
hands of the masses they would someday wish to change the 
economic system which denied them access to the means of 
production or a fair share of the goods produced. In time, 
therefore, capitalist democracy is faced with a crisis in which 
either the capitalism or the democracy goes. According to 
Liberal theory, democracy should be able to change capitalism : 
the test is whether, when the time comes, the State is found in 
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“An original and charming story; . .. . there is something fresh and delightful about this first 
novel . . . The author’s taste is unerring.”"—CYRIL CONNOLLY: New Statesman. 


MORNING SHOWS THE DAY GOING WEST 
HELEN HULL 7s. 6d. net 


** Miss Hull knows how to draw her characters 
and she writes well with an easy simplicity “It is surprising to find a first novel which like 
which suits her tale.”—Morning Post. ‘Going West’ is so fresh, so forceful, and so 


consistently interesting.” —The Scotsman. 
LONDON BRIDGE 


DAVID GASCOYNE 7s. 6d. net BUTTERFLIES OVER 
The author of Opening Day presents in his new THE SEA 
novel a picture of London life today. 


REPEATED AIR 


JAMES BRAMWELL 7s. 6d. net 
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his critical articles in The New Statesman, etc. the promise of its predecessor. 
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JACK HILTON 
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fact to be a political instrument which democracy can use for a 
peaceful change of the economic structure or whether, as Marx 
asserted, the State is in effect the instrument of property owners who 
will forcibly resist rather than surrender power. After discussing 
recent phases of the battle of property in the United States, in 
Austria, in Germany and elsewhere, Mr. Laski turns to the inter- 
national side and argues that here, too, those who control the 
State have shown that they are incapable of surrendering 
power. For Sovereignty is only the external expression of their 
final right to the ownership of the property which it is the 
State’s business to protect. In his fourth and final chapter 
Mr. Laski discusses the implications of this pessimistic diagnosis 
and decides that it is almost, if mot quite, impossible for 
Social Democracy to win its battle within the constitutional 
framework, while at the same time it is quite impossible 
for it to win by the use of force except as the aftermath of 
an unsuccessful war or as a result of the disillusion which the 
bourgeoisie may experience when a dictatorship it has set up 
fails hopelessly to deliver the goods. 

What follows? Mr. Laski’s task is diagnostic, not practical, 
and he does not tell us what to do in our dilemma. He has 
already commented in passing on several possible solutions. 
There is the suggestion that if Labour cannot win without the 
support of Liberalism it should seek an alliance to secure electoral 
victory.. Mr. Laski writes of a Labour party which made this 
attempt in England : 

Uniess, after its assumption of office, there was a rapid economic 
recovery, it would not be in a position to embark upon any large 
schemes of social reform; for the cost of these would quickly lead 
to a position similar to that which led to its defeat in 1931. If Labour, 
in fact, is to work the capitalist system, it must frankly accept the 
assumptions of capitalism; and it is inherent in them that the State 
cannot embark upon costly reforms in an epoch of commercial depres- 
sion. It is difficult to see how such a government could long retain 
the confidence of its supporters, since the conditions it confronted 
would prevent the realisation of the purposes for which it won power. 


And, as he shows later, exactly the same problem exists when 
there is no alliance in question : in a period of economic depression 
a Labour party is forced to lose its support and raison d’étre by 
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carrying out a policy which its opponents could carry out better 
or to attempt a policy which will destroy the economic system in 
which it is working. The path of wisdom, he argues, is certainly 
to pay any price you can to buy the acceptance of capitalists in 
transforming capitalism. But he fears that the only price they will 
accept is one that defeats your efforts at transformation. 

All this has been said before, though seldom with such vigour 
and such a wealth of convincing illustration. And it is something 
of a novelty in this country to have such conclusions stated against 
a background of clearly realised political philosophy. The con- 
clusion that follows from Professor Laski’s book is that a successful 
Socialism must be a revolutionary Socialism. It is not by any 
means that it must follow the disastrous paths of Continental 
communism. The book that the British Socialist now needs will 
begin where Mr. Laski breaks off. The need, in his view, is for a 
determined and revolutionary party and he sees that it must be 
middle-class as well as proletarian. What is the strategy and what 
are the tactics for a battle based on these assumptions ? 

KINGSLEY MARTIN 


BEECHERDOM 


Saints, Sinners and Beechers. By LyMAw BEECHER STOWE. 
Nicholson and Watson. ~ 12s. 6d. 

Nineteenth-century America could hardly boast a family bigger 
and better than the Beechers. They were not predatory dynasts, 
like the Vanderbilts or Goulds or Rockefellers; they were not 
aristocrats, like the Lodges or Adams; but they were just as much 
of a public family, a coherent institution working its will within 
the social structure. The Beechers were numerous, their talents 
were varied, their piety was alarmingly dynamic. They deserved 
to be painted in the family group which Mr. Beecher Stowe has 
here elaborately constructed. 

Their progenitor, John, came to New England from Kent in 
1637. But the Beecher who first stands out from a line of 
blacksmiths was Lyman, who was born in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in 1775, and became a preacher and theologian of note 
in the young Middle West. His Presbyterianism was tempered 
by a liberalism which landed him in a trial for heresy, his dyspepsia 
by an innate vitality which enabled him to span, within his own 
life, the War of Independence and the Civil War. But Lyman’s 
long career, even his once-famous sermons On the Nature, 
Occasions, Signs, Evils and Remedy for Intemperance, are over- 
shadowed by the fact that he was the father of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, of Henry Ward Beecher, and of nine other Beechers, 
nearly every one of whom had a pulpit, a platform or a pen. 
Obscurity was glaringly conspicuous in this family: the most 
startling figure in the whole group is that of Mary,. of whom 
nothing at all can be recorded except that she married happily 
and lived to be ninety-five. 

The story of Mrs. Beecher Stowe and Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
fairly familiar. But it is well worth rereading in the chapters 
which her grandson here devotes to it: one is left wondering, 
doubtfully, whether this phenomenon in literary history can ever 
repeat itself. A few years ago plenty of people were acclaiming 
All Quiet on the Western Front as its spiritual successor, the book 
which would readjust the conscience of mankind towards the evil 
of war. It might have. It had much the same blend of truth 
and distortion as Uncle Tom’s Cabin had. But is Remarque 
read now ? 

Less familiar to non-American readers is the picture of her 
younger brother, Henry Ward Beecher (1813-1887). If he had 
not been born into Beecherdom, with its enveloping Geneva 
bands, Henry might clearly have become one of the more con- 
spicuous Presidents of the United States—or at least another 
Bryan. A lay career, especially if its lines had run through the 
politics of the “fifties and‘ ’sixties, would have toughened the 
texture of his mind, and would certainly have given freer play to 
qualities of personality which, even making all allowances, were 
anomalous in a Presbyterian preacher. Like Harriet, he played a 
considerable part in shaping the mental attitude of the North 
before and during the Civil War. Nor should his extraordinary 
oratorical tour of England and Scotland in 1863 be overlooked : 
Wendell Holmes was not far wrong in describing it as “a more 
remarkable embassy than any envoy who has represented us in 
Europe since Franklin pleaded the cause of the young Republic.” 
In his personal life, of course, the outstanding dramatic event 
was the tenebfous affair of the Tiltons, which overtook him at 
the height of his popularity as a preacher. Its complexities are 
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dull, and certainly Beecher was fully vindicated by his own 
exacting followers. Even the eminent counsel briefed for his 
accusers repented in later years the cause they had argued. 
And as for Tilton, the supposedly injured husband, he “ drifted 
to Paris as a hack writer and literary odd-job man in the American 
colony of the Latin quarter ”’—and to what deeper Hell could a 
foe of virtue be consigned ? HAMISH MILES 


GARIBALDI 


Garibaldi—The Man and the Nation. By PAut FRISCHAUER. 
Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 18s. 

This is a picturesque expansive book which can be read with 
pleasure as a romance, but with little except exasperation as bio- 
graphy or history. Mr. Frischauer is entirely devoid of an interest 
in dates. He lets slip the dates of Garibaldi’s birth and death, 
but for most of the intervening dates the reader will have to rely 
on his knowledge of European history in the nineteenth century, 
and may reasonably object to having to work out how old Garibaldi 
was when he was being shipwrecked or tortured in South America, 
by a rough calculation of the time which had elapsed since he had 
heard this or that item of political news from his European corres- 
pondents. With this carelessness about dates goes an equal care- 
lessness about the extremely complicated politics of Italy during 
Garibaldi’s career. Garibaldi suffers in comparison with other 
great adventurers because of the difficulty the ordinary reader has 
in forming a clear conception of his setting. Pizarro in Peru, 
Cortes in Mexico, Clive in India are simple ideas. But Garibaldi, 
now in the north of Italy skirmishing round the Italian Lakes, now 
in Sicily seizing Palermo, now taken prisoner as he marches on 
Rome, and almost immediately released, requires to have his back- 
ground sketched with the utmost care and lucidity. To explain 
Garibaldi to the English is as difficult as it would be to explain 
Cromwell to an Italian if sixteenth-century England had been 
divided between the Scotch and the French, and Cromwell, 
although a keen Republican, had facilitated the return of Charles 
to London by capturing the Isle of Wight and Bristol and laying 
the Border waste. 
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The character of Garibaldi emerges far more clearly in these 
pages than the circumstances in which he worked, but this is due 
rather to the extreme simplicity of his character than to Mr. 
Frischauer’s skill. Mr. Frischauer’s view of Garibaldi is too 
theatrical. He quotes with approval a sentimental French writer 
who sums up Garibaldi in these terms: “He stood alone; he 
was poor, without either rights or privileges. Yet he possessed 
the secret of arousing peoples, raising improvised armies, finding 
millions, upsetting the whole world ; and all without the slightest 
suggestion of craftiness, without plotting, without secrecy, in 
front of the whole world—his eyes and fingers ever directed to the 
goal of his dreams.” ‘This picture of a single-minded patriot 
is contradicted by Mr. Frischauer himself, when he records that 
Garibaldi could not understand his life as he looked back over it 
in his old age. Sitting over his memoirs, trying to make clear to 
himself why he had gone to South America and why he had re- 
turned to Europe, Garibaldi took refuge in flights of platitudinous 
rhetoric from his confusion about the motives behind his actions. 
Had he been a politician he could have elaborated an elevated and 
convincing account of his plans on behalf of humanity and Italy, 
taking Napoleon’s musings at St. Helena for a model. But he 
was simply a man of extraordinary physical and emotional vitality, 
who needed action’ and danger, and love of women and the 
applause of devoted followers, and could no more rationalise his 
hunt after these stimulants than a drunkard could unmask a 
settled policy behind a round of a dozen pubs. In his youth 
Garibaldi was a republican because Mazzini’s creed offered him 
the quickest path to action. When he had captured Naples he 
handed it over to King Victor Emmanuel because the business of 
fitting a captured city into a political plan was outside his range of 
action. Mazzini, who was in hiding in Naples, saw in Garibaldi’s 
surrender of the city the collapse of another of his hopes, but to 
Garibaldi Mazzini was simply the friend and leader of his youth, 
and when they met Garibaldi brushed aside Mazzini’s hand and 
took him in his arms. His active life rounded off with a brilliant 
attempt to drive the Prussians out of France. Garibaldi spent his 
last days advocating perpetual peace and a league of nations, 
but, superbly inconsistent to the end, he devoted what time he 
could spare from advocating perpetual peace to training his 
youngest and most martial son in the art of war. 

HuGH KINGSMILL 
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Painting in the Far East. By LAURENCE BINYON. Arnold. 35s. 
This is the fourth edition of Mr. Laurence Binyon’s valuable study 
of Far Eastern painting. Revised by the light of new discoveries— 
particularly modern researches in the desiccated region of Chinese 
Turkestan—it is one of the best general surveys of a very wide field 
that has yet been produced. Written from the point of view of the 
ordinary reader (who prefers a somewhat literary method of approach) 
rather than for the benefit of the art critic or expert sinologist, it is an 
admirable preface to Mr. Waley’s monumental Introduction to the Study 
of Chinese Painting and other works which, although more closely packed 
in texture, make few concessions to the standards of the general public. 











Week-end Competitions 


No. 260 

Set by Gerald Bullett 

Let us suppose that Henry James receives from a very young 
woman, in whom he takes a grandfatherly interest, a copy of 
Ulysses accompanied by a letter passionately urging him to read it. 
Having done so, Henry James writes to his young friend; and 
for this letter (not more than 400 words) we offer a First Prize 
of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea. 


RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, March 15th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. ‘Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 

4. Nocompetitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 

The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 
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* And so mild on the palate that one’s 
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“is trebled. It is sheer joy to lean back 
“and give way to the mood of the 
“moment when Barneys fills the bowl.” 
(The original letter can 
be inspected) 








We have received many wonderful letters from Barneys 
smokers, but never one which gave us a greater thrill than 
this testimony from West Africa. Out of sheer friendly 
appreciation the writer has given us a word-picture of Barneys 
and the men who smoke it which could not be excelled for 
happy turn of phrase or obvious sincerity. 


There is little need for us to say more about Barneys . . . just 
read his letter. What could we add to that? And remember, 
we have been getting letters like it for twenty years: from 
Africa and Asia, from the New World and the Antipodes ; from 
all the places which demand and appreciate Tobacco that #s good. 
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RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 258 
Set by G. W. Stonier 


We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a Second Prize of 
Half a Guinea for a passage in heroic couplets of not more than 
twenty-four lines, describing (oer commenting on) the Hauptmann 
trial, or the execution of the two women spies in Germany. 


Report by G. W. Stonier 


I had hoped that this competition would attract the tough-minded 
rather than the tender-hearted. The spectacle of the Hauptmann trial, 
at least as we saw it reported from day to day, was an incentive to 
anyone who wanted to plunge into a Darkest Africa of satire. I re- 
member seeing at the time a headline across an evening paper: 
“Lindbergh Baby has not died in vain,” which added a fatuous, a 
final and almost epigrammatic touch to the scene; and all the papers 
were full of incidents and asides which the competitor had merely to 
select and work into rhyme. There was no need to comment, so far 
as I could see, and certainly none to invent. The subject seemed 
ready made. Yet most of the competitors approached it gingerly. 
They have set out to instruct, reprove, warn, moralise, and pity; few 
of them care to shock. 

When I opened the first envelope I got an authentic shock, which 
none of the others succeeded in equalling. For Mr. John C. Pulford, 
the author of the poem, had managed to fire off a salvo of praises which 
staggered me. I had not expected a heroic Hauptmann, but here he 
was, ‘‘ Communist, orator, thinker and leader,” tried apparently after 
a postponed trial by a jury of Nazis who found him innocent. 


German justice did decree to give liberty 
To the captive Hauptmann, whose property 
Was nil. Communistic he preached 

Lenin and to his few followers teached. 


A number of details were given. For a moment my head spun: were 
there two Hauptmanns? Had Mr. Pulford gone in for the wrong 
competition (missed the week perhaps) or would I find that all the other 
competitors had followed suit, and that the initial mistake had been 
mine? It was with some relief that I read the next poem beginning 
** Columbia, hail . . .”” Mr. Pulford must be a man of one idea; or 
perhaps he does not read the papers. 

After this, the more orthodox statements and polished verses of 
his rivals were a little flat. Some of the competitors started off well, 
or at any rate solidly : 

Staunch Reilly stands, robust and red of face, 
And seems the fairy godmother of the place 
(LUCIFER) 


—but then dribbled away into abstractions or rather feebly sparring wit. 
None of them did the obvious thing which I had hoped they would do : 
slash in a cartoon, with balloons floating out of the mouths of the 
protagonists, and the press whip cracking over the court. No one 
even mentioned the obvious jokes of cinema-men staging incidents of 
the trial on sets outside the court, the jury starting on a tour of the 
music-halls when the case was over (“it will be quite dignified; we 
shall merely walk on and bow’’). Here and there a couplet stuck out : 

There sits th’ accused, the centre of the gaze, 

Of the ‘‘ mink-coated morons, ”’ and the haze 

Of many unforensic cigarettes .. . 

(ANTONY HOLLAND) 


Republican and democrat forget 
Their party quarrels in a mutual bet ; 
When “ Guilty—Death ” is heard on every mouth 
The north forbears to chide the lynching south— 
And both commend, in courteous harmony 
The fatal chair or else the nearest tree . . . 
(Guy HaDLey) 


But most of the entries fell so far short of the effect which we got by 
merely reading the front-page and the stop-press news, that they do 
not deserve mention, far less recommendation. 

The execution of the women spies in Germany produced verses which 
were cither too tearful or too pompous. In this case the poems of a 
number of competitors took the form of a recital of the glories of history 
followed by a couplet epitomising the barbarism of Nazi Germany : 
unfortunately, the couplet was never pointed. One or two entries, 
filled with godly anger, rose to a genuinely horrific height—but only 
for a line or two ata time. Hubert W. Williams achieved a gruesome 
joke with his “ they levied poli-tax, but they spared the Pole.” And 
Samuel D. Prudhoe ended with an unapproachable couplet: 

. In statesmen’s halls—our Lord shall see to it— 
Hate’s ghastly work, two headless women sit. 
(SAMUEL D. PRUDHOE) 


If the rest of his poem had reached any standard at all, I should have 
been inclined to give him the prize. 

The best were E. V. Warne (an easy winner) and James Hall, to 
whom prizes go; Guy Hadley and Lester Ralph were not far behind. 
All except the last chose Hauptmann. 


FIRST PRIZE 
Say Muse, how great Columbia fram’d a Day 
Of Judgment, after thirty months delay. 
Headlines asked balm to heal a nation’s wound 
(But Conscience read: “ A victim must be found.’’) 
Shall millionaires and heroes be bereft 
Of heirs, and unaveng’d, while speech is left ? 
Shall wealthy miatrons, scar’d by fresh alarms, 
Appear at dinner with thei. babes in arms ? 
Daily the nation pray’d to be protected, 
And victim after victim was rejected. 
Almost had Justice deign’d to throw the dice, 
When Bruno came—an alien sacrifice. 
While Pity’s tomb receives one last sad wreath, 
A nation wipes its tears and bares its teeth. 
Pressmen produce at Flemington, N.]J., 
A million words at forty “‘ bucks ” a day. 
Betting against acquittal—four to one— 
Might well have been a hundred ere begun, 
Hear the bold Prosecutor’s vengeful yell, 
Broadcast to Heaven and relay’d to Hell. 
A million movie-fans enjoy the fun : 
Exit the Enemy, World’s Number One. 
Thus do we see just prayers are ne’er refus’d— 


And infants lisp their thanks to the accus’d. E. V. Warne 


SECOND PRIZE 
The prisoner sober sits with downcast gaze, 
Fearing to glance around this Bedlam maze : 
He knows the prosecution’s case is built 
On this—his attitude but proves his guilt— 
He has no slightest particle of latitude, 
His guilt’s established by his attitude ! 
Now threat’ning fist is shaken in his face, 
He’s dubbed a murderer—mankind’s disgrace ! 
Bullied and baited, threatened with the Chair, 
He learns that Justice means to get him there. 
And yet he can’t help smiling—more or less— 
At counsel’s rage because he won’t confess ! 
“ He can’t be innocent ? ” the public fears ; 
“ He’s guilty!” ’tis the judgment of his peers. 
** Guilty ?” would Justice say, “* I quite agree ; 


** But after such sore trial let him go free!”” JAMES HALL 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 


PROBLEM 115.—CHUMP’s WirE Was SuCH A NUISANCE 

“Our dinner party was such a flop. Food was ordered for 
ten, but Sheepshanks never turned up. Then Chump’s wife (what 
a nuisance that woman is) refused to sit next to Podge’s. Démity’s 
wife was two places to his right ; I was two places from mine. Pedge 
wanted to sit by Miss Dimity, but (thanks to wangling by the Chump 
woman) there were two places between them. Mrs. Dimity (absurdly) 
sat between her son and daughter ; my own wife sat between two men ; 
Chump had two women each side of him. Dimit#‘vanted to sit next 
to me, but I wasn’t having any of that.” 

What ts the name of Mrs. Dimity’s son ? 


PROBLEM 113.—THEFT OF WINIFRED’S PEARLS 

Yes ; Knitwit can deduce that in the cighth dance Winifred partnered 
Babs. 

The full solution takes up a great deal of space. The line of approach 
is as follows : 

(1) It is fairly easily deduced (by charting the available data) that in 
the eighth dance Babs’ partner was either Winifred or Nora. 

(2) It can further be deduced that if Babs’ partner was Nora, 
Winifred’s partner was Givenchy. 

(3) But it will be found that, on the latter assumption, the table cannot 
be satisfactorily completed ; whereas, on the former assumption, it can. 
Several solvers have worked out the full table. 


PROBLEM 112.—OVERHEARD 
A set of Low’s cartoons goes to: D. Richardson, 24 Westwood Road, 
Leeds, 6. 
There were 61 correct solutions. Seve points are awarded. 


PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than 10s. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, c/o the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

CALIBAN 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 


All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 


ALDWYCH. The Dominant Sex. wed..s. 





PHOENIX. 8.30 Thurs., Sat., 2.30. Tem. 8611. 


“GLORY BE 
By Arnold Ridley. 
ION SWINLEY. LYDIA SHERWOOD. 








ALHAMBRA. Wednesday & Saturday- 
The National Ballet of Lithuania. 


APOLLO. Hyde Park Corner. Wed. & Sat. 
COLISEUM. _ Televariety. Sat. 
COMEDY. Mrs. Nobby Clark. wed., Sat. 
DUKE YORK’S. There Go Allof Us. w.s. 
GLOBE. Youth at the Helm. Tues., Thur. 
HIPPODROME. Yes,Madam? 1h. & Sat. 
KINGSWAY. Murder in Motley. wed. & Sat. 
































LYRIC. Theatre Royal. Wed. & Sat. 
PHOENIX. “Glory Be ——”  Thurs., Sat. 
PICCADILLY. This Saturday. 


* The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
QUEEN’S. Wind & the Rain. Wed. & Sat. 
ROYALTY. “Frolic Wind.” 
ST. MARTIN’S. Man of Yesterday. Tu., Fri. 
SAVOY. Hi-Diddle Diddle! 
VAUDEVILLE. Summer’s Lease. w., Sat. 


WESTMINSTER. 
Sitting on a Fence. 


WHITEHALL. Viceroy Sarah. Tues. & Sat. 
WYNDHAM’S. Sweet Aloes. _ Wed. & Sat. 














Wed., Sat. 








Weds. & Sats. 





» 











OPERA AND BALLET 


ALHAMBRA. (Whi. 2525). Evenings, 8.45. 
Matinees, WED. & SATS., at 2.30. 


BALLET OF LITHUANIA 
Direct from MONTE CARLO. Last night, March 16. 


THEATRES — 














ALDWYCH. Tem. 6404. 
Evgs., 8.30 sharp. Mats., Wed. & Sat., at 2.30. 
THE DOMINANT SEX. 

By Michael Egan. 





APOLLO. (Ger. 2663). 
HYDE PARK 


MARION LORNE., 
GORDON HARKER. 


COLISEUM, Charing Cross. Temple Bar 3161. 


TELEVARIETY 
Evgs., 6.30 & 9. Mat. Sats., 2.30. Musical Specialities. 
Full Chorus, Corps de Ballet. Symphony Godastee. 
VaRietTies—Company of over 100. 2s. to 8s. 


COMEDY. 8.30. WED., SAT., 2.30. 
MARIE NEY in 
MRS. NOBBY CLARK 
DUKE OF YORK’S. Temple Bar 5122. 


Evgs., 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 


“ THERE GO ALL OF US.” 
MATHESON LANG and BEATRIX THOMSON 


GLOBE. Ger. 1592. Evenings, 8.30. 
Mats., Tues. & Thurs., at 2.30. 
OWEN NARES, 
Apete Dixon. Kay HAMMOND in 


YOUTH AT THE HELM. 


HIPPODROME. 3.15. Thur., Sat., 2.30. (Ger. 3272). 
BOBBY HOWES & BINNIE HALE 


“YES, MADAM ?” 
Wylie Watson. Bertha Belmore. 


8.30. Wed., Sat..2.30. 
by Walter Hackett. 

GODFREY TEARLE. 
J. H. ROBERTS. 








Whi. 2578. 














Vera Pearce. 


KINGSWAY. = (Hol. 4032). _—_— Until further notice. 
EVGS., 8.30. 


MA SAT 2. 
ENID STAMP-TAYLOR, BERNARD LE in 
MURDER IN MOTLEY. — 











LYRIC. Ger. 3686-7. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30, 
MARIE MADG OBERT 
TEMPEST TITHERADGE DOUGLAS. 


n THEATRE ROYAL. Produced by Noel Coward. 


Sat., 2.30." 





PICCADILLY. 8.15. Méat., Sat., 2.30. Ger. 4506. 
GWEN FFRANGCON DAVIES in 
THE BARRETTS of WIMPOLE STREET 


QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 4517). 
Evenings, 8.30. Mats., Wed & Sat., 2.30. 
THE WIND AND THE RAIN. 

London’s Longest Run. Now in its 2nd Year. 


ROYALTY. (Ger. 7331). Wed. next at 8. 
(Subsequently 8.30). First Mat., Mar. 16th, 2.30. 


“FROLIC WIND,” by Ricuarp Prvce. 
Based on Novei by Richard Oke. 











i, Gerrard 6666. 
MONDAY next & subsequently at 8.30. 
GILBERT, MILLER will present LAURENCE OLIVIER 


in RINGMASTER 
Matinees, Thursdays and Saturdays, 2.30. 


ST. JAMES’ LAST WEEK. 
~  Eyvgs. 8.30. Mat., Thurs., 2.30. 


THE SHINING HOUR 


with GLADYS COOPER, RAYMOND MASSEY. 


ST. MARTIN’S THEATRE. 
Evenings, 8. Manes BAN » Tues. & Fri., 2.30. 





Whi. 3903. 








SAVOY. Exes. 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. Tem. 8888. 
Douglas BYNG reta NISSEN, John TILLEY 
in ‘the Walker- Nesbitt 


“HI-DIDDLE DIDDLE !” 


VAUDEVILLE. Props. J. & R. Gatti. Tem. 4871. 
Evgs. at 8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


* SUMMER’S LEASE.” 


WESTMINSTER, Palace St., S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 
Monday next (March 11), at 8.15. For 2 Weeks. 
SITTING ON A FENCE. 

A new farce by Anthony Armstrong. 

HuGH WAKEFIELD, WINIFRED SHOTTER, MORTON SELTEN. 
Nightly, 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
7s. to Is. 6d. incl., all bookable. 


WHITEHALL. (Whi. 6692). 
Evenings, i Matinees, Tues. and Sat. at 2.30. 
RENE VANBRUGH in 


VICEROY SARAH. 


WYNDHAM’S. Temple Bar 3028. 
Evenings 8. Matinees Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
DIANA WYNYARD in 


SWEET ALOES, by Jay Mallory. 




















PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY Oxford St. Ger. 298:. 
WILLY FORST’S 
Viennese Sensation of Europe 
MASKERADE (A), 
with Paula Wessely 








EVERYMAN (Opposite Hampstead Tube Station). 
Monday next, Jannings and Sten in THE TEMPEST (A). 
Thursday, Leni Riefenstahl in Pabst’s WHITE HELL OF 
PITZ PALU (U). 

Parking tacilities. Same bookable ae ty vam, Ham 2285. 











CONC ERTS 


THE BACH CHOIR 


BACH FESTIVAL 


CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER. 
TUESDAY, MARCH roth, at 8.15. 


CANTATAS and CONCERTOS 


UEEN’S HALL. 
es—Chappell & Co., Ltd. 
FRIDAY, MARCH 22nd, at 8.15. 


MASS IN B MINOR 


and PASSION SUNDAY, APRIL 7th. 


ST. MATTHEW PASSION 


Morning, Part Je at Ir. Afternoon, Part 2, at 2.30. 
S appearing at , Festival : 

ELSIE SUDDABY TEUART WILSON 

ISOBEL BAILLIE HEDDLE NASH 


MARY HAMLIN ERIC GREENE 
MARY JARRED KEITH FALKNER 
BETTY B. WILLIAM PARSONS 


Sele Violin : .Y D’ARANYI 
FULL ORCHESTRA. CONDUCTOR: 
REGINALD JACQUES 
Subscription (3 Concerts): 255., 17s. 6d., and ros. 
Single be (Mar. 19th & 22nd): 9s., 6s., 35. 6d., 25. 6d. 
Single Tickets (April 7th): 10s., 7s. 


REPERTORY THEATRES 











BIRMINGHAM Repertory. 
Evenings 7.30. Mat., Thurs. 2.30. 
Misalliance. By Geo. Bernard Shaw. 
CROYDON Repertory. 


Evenings 8. Sat., 5 & 8.15. 
Laburnum Grove. By J. B. Priestley- 


HARROGATE White Rose Players. 
The Ri 





Bveningp 8.15. Sat., 6.35 & 9. 


Rising Generation. 


By Wyn Weaver & Laura Leycester. 








LIVERPOOL 
Evenings 7.45- 


Libel. 
MANCHESTER \ @iemectenn. 
seasauilt eper ory 
Admirals All. By Ian Hay and Stephen King-Hal!. 
NORTHAMPTON 
Evenings 6.30 & 8.50. 
Biography. 


By S. H. Behrman. 


Mat., Sat., 2.30. 
By Edward Wooll. 








Repertory. 





PLYMOUTH Repertory. 
Evenings 7.45. Fri., 8.15. Mats., Sat., 2.45. 
Sixteen. By Aimee & Philip Stuart. 





The Repertory Theatres whose announcements appear 
abeve are members of the Association of 
Theatres. Fer information concerning Theatres belonging 
te this Association, or qualified to belong to it, apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, Bache Matthews, 7 Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C.1. 


ART GALLERIES 


*PSTEIN’S “ BEHOLD the MAN!” 
and new Portraits — pe 


Pictures 4 ERNEST and DOD PROCTER, A.R.A. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6 











REST AURANTS 
[ 7’ FASHIONABLE to be old-fashioned Come to 


U 

Dinner or Late at RULES (Bstd. 

1780). Leod emer Lae Sapper a Licensed till 
midnight. Delicious food at moderate prices. 














OU can have small dinner parties, up to 12 
guests, candle igi an 18th Century panelled 
room at the LION RESTAURANT. Menus and 


prices by arrangement. Red Lion Sq., WC. HOL, 7721. 














ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
is crisp, rich, enticing and very famous. 
We pack and post to any address. 
Per tin, by — Rereign postage: 10d., $s. = " » 75. 34-, 9s. 3d., 


Its. 





6d., $5., 25. 6d. 
IBRES XD y TILL ETT, 124 Wigmore Street, W.1. 





J. w "MACKIE Pe SONS. L’ 
108 Princes Steet: Edicboren Edinburgh, ~~ 
RAMLEY A National Mark Fancy 


Leste CLARK, Walters Farm, 


WANTED: Swearing Parrot. Write Box 697, N.S.AN., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 


OHN PEEL TWEEDS—woven from pare Cumber- 
land wool, warm and weather Full suit 
length 35s. 6d. or 10s. 6d. per yard, s6in . ‘ 
patterns. RepmMaynes & Sons, Lrp., No. 10. Wigton, 











OOKPLATES. Heraidic and Pictorial, desgned 
from {£2 2s. Particulars from Osporne, 27 East- 
castle St., London, W.1 


NITARIAN Publications Free.—“ A Common-sense 
View of the Bible.” Mrss Barmy, Mount Pleasant, 
Sidmouth. 








IENNESE GRADUATE would like meet broad- 
minded ENGLISH UNIVERSITY MAN with 
intellectual tastes, fond of sport, for GERMAN- 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE EXCHANGE. Box 696, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1 
'RTIFICIAL SUN CENTRE. German ‘Ines, bot 
sexes. Central, club-tike. a for 
exercises. Ultra-violet imsolation. = 
winter’s cold and fog. Fifth season. Awa Box 665, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C. 


HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING. 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus), 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m. pee Seep 
ballroom dances sons a 
dance in THREE PRIVATE. ‘LESSO S, £1 1s. od. 











Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 335. 
"PHONE REGENT 4438-9. 
AVE YOU 


COCKROACHES ? Then 
“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE E, 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed, from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths, 
473 Crookesmoor, Shefficid. ‘Tims 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
dost free. 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 261 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Hoiborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. 


. wit |2 i i 3 
_ 8 a. SS 
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-T | i 


wail 
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The last week’s winner is 
Mrs. Appleby, 69, Grosvenor Avenue, Carshalton, Surrey 





ACROSS 


1. The money one 
puts on a horse that 
doesn’t win ? 

5. A bubble in the 
Wash. 

9. Turns 
frequently 
buildings. 

10. Possibly 
rule. 

11. With their help 
one might appear to 
keep one’s hair on. 

12 and 17. The last 
straw at a meal. 

13. Where to put 
your foot down to 
make things spin. 

16. Roman remains 
by still water answer. 

18. This thrush sug- 
gests an  ornitho- 
logical werewolf. 

21. At the other end 
of the scale from the 
footman. 

24. See 15. 

25. Not a_ standing 
order. 

26. “ Would not be- 
tray the devil to his 
fellow.” 

28. His face lights up 
with sunshine after 
sunset. 

29. Give the men 
their wages before 
tea. 

30. *‘ For nothing— 
I ever saw so noble.” 


up most 
in old 


a fast 


DOWN 


1. You must put the 
ark about to find it. 

2. David didn’t put 
his arm in it. 

3. Frightened by a 
Dale ram. 

4. Inherent in a way 
to lessen certain de- 
ficiencies. 

5. Aracing beginner. 

6. Not the usual 
R.A.F. weapons. 

7. Apartment  pro- 
vided by housing 
subsidy ? 

8. The soldier is 
liable to be up or 
down as well as on 
the straight. 

14. How one’s nails 
grow. 


15 (rev.) and 24 (rev.) 


Tell connectedly, of 


course. 

17. See 12. 

18. Provides means 
of cooling off if you 
get into hot water. 

19. Ale is to be put 
by itself. 

20. His handiwork re- 
quires a gummy 
foundation. 

21. An M.P. with his 
hat on at a Court. 

22. Meat nil might 
be the prescription 
for this. 

23. Describes  no- 
thing when it is 
given a name. 

27. Common to I 
down and 4. 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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HAY 


Major Ian Hay Beith, 
The Celebrated Author, 
writes: 


“The greatest enemy 


to human life is 
Cancer. He is a par- 





enemy, 
though we 
learning to repel his 





one ghts with increasing success each year, his | 


base of operations is still a scientific mystery; and, 
therefore, we require two armies to fight him. 
The one is called Treatment, 
enemy altogether. 


tionary Force ever lacks the sinews of war—the 


greatest War in which humanity has ever fought?” | 


Will you please send a special gift to 


Che 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 


FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 





IAN 





ticularly invulnerable | 
because | 
are | 


and the other Re- | 
search—and one day Research is going to destroy the | 
Will you, therefore, see to it | 
that neither our Defence Force nor our Expedi- | 


That condition 


“Look! P’ve brought you~“ 


some Brand’s Essence... 






the doctor said 


, you could have it” 
oa 





weakness after a bout of 


influenza should never be 


left to cure itself. 


of extreme 


At this 






In sickness give 


critical time, let Brand’s BRAND’S 


Essence stimulate interest, 


BEEF OR CHICKEN 


give strength to throw off } | | 
the last traces of illness and SSE. NCE 


ward off danger of relapse.g-— 


WHEN YOU VISIT A SICKROOM 


nant 
~ 
TAKE BRAND'S WITH YOU me: 


Brand’s revives 
strength 






From chemists everywhere 
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“| ISOKON FLATS FOYLES 


you THE MOST MODERN LIVING IN LONDON 


- 4 : 
put [— Except for one double flat and FO RK B # oO KS 


| one single, the entire block is let. SINGLES 
my | All flats unfurnished in the usual from £96 per annum. Booksellers to the World 
his sense of the word, but fully 

equipped, including at least £50 DOUBLE 


worth of service with dusting, at £165 per annum. 








New and secondhand books on every subject. 


Over two million volumes in stock. Cata- 


ion ail . 
j logues free on mentioning your interests. 
cleaning, etc. 





no- 
is Send for full particulars from 119-125 CHARING cross ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard ‘5660 (10 lines). 


THE ISOKON CONTROL Co., Ltd., Lawn Road;Flats, N.W.3. Primrose 6054. 
(Near Belsize Park Tube Station. Turn left, teft and left again.) 


lol 
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WOODCARVING 
JOIN IN L. W. PENDRED is a woodcarver in the 


medieval tradition and the modern style. 


THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK He can make many suggestions how this 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our rare and lovely art can fit into the modern 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. or period home. 


Will you, too, play your part? Photographs are available. Send for 

ye ee eae each year are needed particulars to 

Send whatever you can afford in pounds, shillings L. W. PENDRED 

or pence. Weodwerker and Carver 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, PISHILL BANK 

Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. STONOR, OXON 


yy hn he Lt.-CoL. ©. R. secretary. 0.B.E., "Phone: Nettlebed 41 
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EVERYTHING FOR: STUDENTS-AND BOOKLOVERS 


° -¢ BUMPUS ° | LAMLEY & Co., 


OOD BOOKS on every subject and all the latest. THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP, 


publications can be chosen easily at Bumpus’s. 


There are departments for Foreign Books, Books in Leather | | 1, 3 & 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W.7 

















{ 

Bindings, Second Hand Books and Children’s Books; and a | } i 
literary service which includes all bibliographical information i | ESTABLISHED 1875 : 

and books on approval is at the disposal of{book buyers. j GENERAL BOOKSELLERS ‘ 

J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. Pi sae 3 E> ee 
sccgaan TORE MUTT TENG Be epee ay 

in DOOKS O B S < ocie Ss, anc J Ce ona S00KS, : 

477 OXFORD STREET, -1 | Belles Lettres and Children’s books. We are offering a ‘ 
between North Audley St. and Park St. Telephone: Mayfair 3601. |} } considerable number of books at reduced prices during March. } 
-o- anata neat 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


I y Writefor A Postal Subscription to any address in the world costs 
INFERIORI COMPLEX f One Year, om free - - 30s. Od 


FREE Six Months , - . - 15s. Od. 
sim sly and inex nsively eradicated in the privacy Three » =» - - 7s. 6d. 
pry 3 your own home. P ¥|BOOK All communications shoaté be addressed 
NEW STATESMAN & NATION, The Week-end Revicu 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD. 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.x 
- 1 (H.X.2), Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 
BY TOREADOR 


THE SLUMP IN THE POUND—A CURRENCY DEPRECIATION RACE ?— 
THE GOLD BLOC IN EXTREMIS—-CEMENT—TILLINGS 


Tue slump in the pound—expressed in a rise in the sterling 
price of gold from 142s. to 149s. per ounce—enables both sup- 
porters and opponents of the National Government to make 
telling speeches. The former will argue that the mere thought 
of a victory for Socialism at the polls creates a Continental panic. 
The latter will reply that if it had not been for the incompetence 
of ministers there would have been no panic at all. The only 
party which cannot make political capital out of the exchange 
crisis is Mr. Lloyd George, the one British statesman who is 
well known and detested in France. Apparently, it was the prospect 
of Mr. Lloyd George and all his public works joining the National 
Government which really frightened the French capitalist out of 
his sterling balances. The exchange of cordiality in the MacDonald- 
Lloyd George letters was the final blow to French confidence 
in British credit. It is odd that the National Government, which 
was elected expressly to keep the pound on gold, should be so 
loath to stabilise. Extreme fluctuations in the exchanges merely 
upset and hamper foreign trade. I doubt whether our exporters 
will benefit from any further depreciation of sterling. Indeed, if 
the fall in the pound sterling goes much farther we shall be con- 
fronted with a further devaluation of the dollar and the break-down 
of the European gold bloc. There are already rumours in Wall 
Street that President Roosevelt will shortly devalue to the limit— 
that is 50 cents. gold. Why not? It is the obvious American 
move to force the British Government to stabilise. 
* +. * 


To prevent panicky movements of foreign capital upsetting 
the exchanges, we must eventually export gold. If the Exchange 
Equalisation Fund is nearing the end of its gold and foreign 
exchange resources, it can surely buy gold from the Bank of 
England (at the old parity), exchange it for francs (at the current 
rate) and then offer the francs against sterling. What is the point 
of accumulating a large gold reserve at the Bank of England and 
then refusing to make use of it during an exchange crisis ? Can 
it be that the Government still clings to the old superstition 
that gold is essential as a backing for internal currency ? 

* * * 

Possibly the Government has some idea that it should allow 
the pound sterling to find its “ natural level.’”’ Unfortunately 
it can have no natural level while the under-valued dollar and 
the over-valued franc are pulling it in opposite directions. 
Major Angas picturesquely talks of a ‘“ monetary volcano.” 
*“ The mark and the Swiss franc,” he says, “‘ are some I§ per cent. 
over-valued in relation to the French franc; the French franc is 
some I§ per cent. over-valued in relation to the pound ; and the 
pound is some 15 per cent. over-valued in relation to the dollar. 
These are conditions which cannot last. The position is bound, 
eventually, to blow up. Then chaos. Then sanity. The terrible 

‘ birth-pangs of intelligent currency.”’ I wish I could believe that 
sanity will come out of chaos. The only certain prospect at the mo- 
ment is the chaos. I do not attach much importance at the moment 
to Major Angas’ “ over-valuations ’’ based on the theory of pur- 

chasing power parities. With tariffs, quotas and blocked exchanges, 
purchasing power parities do not work. But it is true to say that 
on their old gold exchange parities, Italy, Belgium and Switzerland 
cannot live. Italy is already slipping off the old gold standard ; 

Belgium and Switzerland cannot support it much longer. Even 
in Holland public opinion is now sharply divided on the gold 

question, whereas not long ago the anti-gold bloc consisted almost 
entirely of Sir Henri Deterding. Truly, the outlook for the 

British exporter is not very bright. Higher tariffs are not an 

adequate protection against the depreciation of Continental cur- 
rencies. Currency chaos will impede all international trade. If 
these are the “ birth-pangs of intelligent currency ”’ I would be an 
optimist. But what if an idiot child is produced ? 

* * * 

It still seems prudent to confine investment in British industrial 
shares to the “ home market.’”’” In December last I was recom- 
mending Associated and British Portland Cement, whose export 
trade at present levels is not an important factor. British Portland 
is paying my estimated dividend of 17} per cent. for the year, but 
Associated has increased its distribution to Io per cent. against my 
estimated 8 per cent. Now it is pretty certain that 1935 will be 


a far better year for the cement companies than 1934. A cement 


company usually disposes of the bulk of its output at the beginning 
of the year on twelve months’ contracts, so that the 1934 accounts 
did not show the full effect of the rise in cement prices in May 
and in December last year. In addition to a 6s. rise in prices the 
companies have entéred into a quota arrangement, each taking a 
quota of the trade in their respective districts. During 1934 the 
demand for cement in Great Britain was the highest on record. 
No great increase in demand is to be expected this year, although, 
with unemployment in the public works contracting industry 
worse than in any other, there is still room for improvement. 
Outside the Associated Portland Gement group, the best of the 
independent companies, in my opinion, is Tunnel Portland 
Cement. It concentrates its production in what is reputed to be 
the finest cement works in the country. It has also gone into the 
brick trade and is building a cement asbestos works. Last year it 
earned 28 per cent. and paid 18 per cent. and the estimates of 
dividends for 1935 range from 22} per cent. to 25 per cent. 


Present Dividend Yield 
Price. yA % 
Associated Portland Cement, £1 44/9 10 —_— 3 
British Portland Cement, £1 a 4h 173 f4 9 0 
Tunnel Portland Cement, ros. -» 43/- If 228% £5 4 9 
. wa £< 6.3 


Members of Parliament who have been anxious about the shellac, 
pepper and tin pools may be wondering whether there is an even 
worse evil in the cement pool. The vice-chairman of Tunnel 
Portland Cement at the general meeting this week declared that 
consumers need have no fear that the cement trade would exploit 
them. There would be no restriction of output, and the price which 
they charged, he thought, was a reasonable one, being practically 
at the pre-war level. ‘‘ We are never likely,” he said, “‘ to make 
spectacular profits on cement. We are a basic industry in this 
country and therefore we have a duty to perform which is more 
vital than that of making excessive profits.”” I hope that British 
directors will echo the noble sentiments of the Danish vice- 
chairman of this enterprising company. 
* *x *x 

Three months ago I was arguing that Thomas Tilling ordinary 
shares were fully valued at about 106s. To my chagrin the 
shares subsequently rose to 118s., but they are now back again to 
105s. 6d. cum the 100 per cent. share bonus. How should they 
be valued to-day? The inordinate profits which the company 
was making on its London buses were in excess of £150,000 
a year. On the London Transport stocks which it got in exchange 
it received last year only £50,000. However, the company does 
not intend at present to distribute its London Transport “C” 
stock to its shareholders as the directors are satisfied that under 
efficient administration the full standard dividend on the “C” 
stock will be paid. 

In passing, the standard dividend on the London Transport 
“C” stock becomes 5} per cent. in the year beginning July 1, 
1935, and if any dividend less than 5} per cent. is paid in three 
consecutive years after July 1 the holders of not less than § per 
cent. of the issue have the right to apply to the High Court for 
the appointment of a receiver—to the shame of our legislators. 
For the year ending June 30, 1935, a dividend of 4 per cent. 
is expected on the “‘ C ”’ stock, which will bring the total earnings 
on Thomias Tilling’s increased ordinary share capital to about 
12} per cent. If we may assume that a dividend of 11 per cent. 
will be paid, the yield on Thomas Tilling shares at 52s. 9d. ex 
bonus will be £4 3s. 6d. per cent. Much depends upon the 
question whether the provincial bus companies of the Thomas 
Tilling group have in the past been hiding their real profits (as 
many believe) or can increase their earnings by cheaper running 
(e.g. on diesel engines). I have no doubt that as a public utility 
service motor buses make excessive profits. So, if Thomas 
Tilling shares fall below 50s. ex bonus they will be an attractive 
purchase. 

* * * 

Reverting to the question of gold shares, a purchase of which 
I recommended last week. I must correct one statement I made 
—that as the result of the surcharge of 35 per cent. on the excess 
profits tax the mines may alter their mining policy and raise the 
grade of ore. Apparently, the South African Minister of Finance 
intends to take 50 per cent. of the “‘ excess profits ”’ as defined in 
his formula, whatever they happen to be. There is, therefore, 
no reason why the grade of ore milled should be increased as the 
result of the new surcharge; in other words, there is no reason 
why the mines should want to swell the volume of the “ excess 
profits.” 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 


TRAINING CENTRES 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON. The Senate invite 
applications for the University Readership 2 

Sociology tenable at Bedford 
practicai social work is essential. Salary, 
Applications (12 copies) must be received not later o— 
first post on Ist n coe 1935 by the A Registrar, 
University of London 7, from whom further par- 
— should be obtained. 


HE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE (University of London) 
proposes to appoint as from 1st October, 1935, a full-time 
Assistant Lecturer in French and a full-time Assistant 
Lecturer in German on the salary scale £275—£300-£325. 
Application forms (to be returned by April rsth) and 
articulars from THe Secretary, London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, W.C.2. 








UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH 





Lectureship in Political Science. 

The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a Lecturer in Political Science. The 
appointment will date from October Ist, 1935. 

“he Lecturer will be required to give an Honours 
Course in Political Science and also to assist as may be 
arranged in the work of the History Department. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. (Minimum £450, with superannuation.) 

Applications, with the names of three referees, to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than March 30th, 1935. 

FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University of Edinburgh 


YEC RETARY AND ASSISTANT WARDEN 

‘2 WANTED FOR AN EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 
for unemployed women and wives of unemployed men. 
Applicants must be fully qualified amd experienced in 
secretarial work, including book-keeping ; willing to 
share actively in a community life and genuinely interested 
in educatione! work with women. If ible they should 
have had some experience of social work among un- 
employed people. Preference will be given to candidates 
aged between 25 and 35. Salary £150 and residence. 
Apply, with full details of qualifications and experience 
and names of two referees, to THe WARDEN, The ches, 
Bournville, Birmingham. 





y OMAN ORGANISER WAN" TED to o develop 

work among the wives of unemployed men in 
County Durham. Social work training and experience 
essential; age preferably between 25 and 35. Salary 
from £200, with wy expenses. Write, with full 
ary Box 698, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
Wc 








RoroucH OF MANSFIELD 


APPOINTMENT OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN AND 
CURATOR OF MUSEUM. 

The Town Council invite applications for the position 
of CHIEF LIBRARIAN of the Public Library. 

Applicants (who must not be more than 45 years of 
age) must have had the tequisite training and be fully 
qualified to discharge the whole of the duties of the 
office, including cataloguing and classification. The 
person appointed must also be qualified to act as Curator 
of the Museum attached to the Public Library. 

The inclusive salary will be £350 per annum rising by 
annual increments of £25 to a maximum of £400 per 
annum. 

Applications must be made on the prescribed form, 
which may be obtained from the undersigned and must 
be returned not later than Monday, the 25th March, 
1935; envelopes endorsed “ Chief Librarian and 
Curator.” 

Canvassing in any form will be deemed to be a 
disqualification. A. C. SHEPHERD, 

Town Clerk’s Office, Town Clerk. 

Mansfield, Notts. 

Tst March, 1935. 


rp Lianelly and District Workmen’ s Medical Com- 
mittee require full-time general practitioner. 
Practice already has a staff of seven medical men, including 








three F.R.C.S. Experience in midwifery and anaesthetics + 


essential. Apply Gen. Sec., 12 Greenfield Buildings, 
Llanelly, S. Wales. 





WANTED, fully trained occupational Therapy Aide for 
general hospital. Applications, with rticulars of 
diploma, experience and salary expected, to Messrs. 
Scott & Glover, W. S. es Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


D yOCTOR OF SCIENCE, 31 (Eng- 

lish), Shrewsbury, Ziirich, Cam- 
bridge and America, fluent French 
and German, good social standing 
and address, some capital, at present 
engaged as technical secretary, seeks 
active association with British Tech- 
nical or Commercial organisation. 
Remuneration expected about £1,000 
p.a. Baddeleys & Co., 77 Leadenhall 

Street, London, E.C -3- 








NTELLIGE NT Son (24), ses oben. and exper., 
seeks sit. compatible with Socialistic tendencies and 
with opport. to express initiative and resourcefulness ; 
pref. in non-profit-making organisation. Box 690, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 
Sc HOOLM ASTE R and wife, experienced, moderate 
capital, would like active interest or partnership in 
school, or would pool resources. Box 689, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt rurnstile, London, W.C.1. 





YOUNG woman, first-class honours English literature, 

Oxford, widely read and very quick reader, adequate 
typing, educational and domestic experience, seeks whole 
or part-time employment, suggestions welcomed.— 
Box 688, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W. C. It 





& APABLE Working Housekeeper (44), requires post 

with lady or gentleman. Ali duties, excellent cook, 
economical, first-class references. Box 691, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





| Ohana et COLLEGE 
South West of England, EXETER. 
PREPARATION for London Degrees. Lee + 3 
Men’s Halls, 2 Women’s. 140 acres Campus: all games. 
Charges fechested £85 to L105 yearly. 
me A. yea ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
ban | and eight of £80 offered at forth- 
holarshi xamination, rd, 193% and and 
C) To, of f subject 
oe Other Scholarships and Exhibitions. 
Entry closes lar roth, 1935. Apply to REGISTRAR. 


‘TH QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
CROMWELL KENSINGTON 





_ 255 Be os aoe. Ss. , S.W.s. 
provides an training in surrour 
ALL SECRETARIAL. SUBJ TAU A 
Prospectus on application. Sprotisher 3642. 





De 5 & 7, Sussex Place, W.2. Padd. 3215/60 
F.O., NE Ag Home Civil, I.C.S., Taxes. 
VACATION LECTURES in the Compulsory Subjects, 
April 8th—17th 
Other subjects by arrangement. 


UEEN MARY COLLEGE rage,» A . —— | 
E.1.-—UNIvERSITY COURSES IN a 
mee mee AND ENGINEERING (Civil, Mechanical 
lectrical), Fees from £22 aes. ayear. Residential Halls 
fos Men and for Women Students. Prospectus post 
free.—J. ELLIson MACARTNEY, Registrar. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING ~~: FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Recog- 
by the Board of 








S 
examination of the National Froebel 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with -. £94 105. 
to £100 16s. ‘ees without residence £31 10s.—For 
particulars apply SecreTARY. 


HE SCHOOL, DARTINGTON yy TOTNES, 
a ti P ae Ke } or the be {reining 

teachers in Nursery 100) Sinewen one Junior 
School Methods. Instruction is offered in the theory 
end practice of pi sive Ly ae attention 
fe ped oo Oe anneal tions of the new schools 
logy and to the utilisation for education of oa © and 
industries. Preparation for Higher Certificate National 
Froebel Union. Further on application. 


HE oe lowae ‘Road, ‘Bedtord, Pri OX 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedf ones, 
Miss STANSFELD. S ts are trained in 

become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Traming 
extends over 3 years and includes Educational and Medica 
Gymnastics, ssage, Danci ng Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, a etc. ees £165 ‘per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 














EXAMINATIONS 


HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNT- 
ANTS AND AUDITORS. A.D. 188s. 
EXAMINATIONS 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the 
following dates : 

Preliminary Examination, April 29th and 30th, 1935. 

Intermediate Examination, May 1st and 2nd, 1935. 

Final Examination, April 30th and May Ist and 
2nd, 1935. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned a4 - — — 21st, 
1935. By ORDER 0 cIL, 

A. A. “GARRETT. Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, 
_ London, W.C.2. 











‘TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, . &ec: 


TYPEWRITING. 
REPORTING SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, 
Technical Mss. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN LP ry AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 75 eee Ay Lane, W.C.2 
el.: Holborn 6182. 


pp nnn MSS., gy ete, = accurately and 
promptly typed y experienced ist.— Mars, 
BROOKER, » 37 Belmont Road, St. Andrew’s Bree Bristol. 


DUPLICATING AND TYPEWRITING, ETC. 
Authors’ MSS. and — promptly executed. 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staff, Tem mpoury. or Permanent. 
PROMPT SECRETARIAL S$ RVICES, LTD., 
6 Conduit nema W.1. ae 3163- "0 


_ FOR . SALE, TO LET AND WANTED ~ 


WHAT WELWYN IS. 

2. WELWYN is the only completely self-contained town 

in the world where NO ugly buildings or unsightly 
advertisements have been allowed. It is the only one 
where a house owner can feel safe against the spoiling 
of the district. Yet it is not a luxury product. The 
houses are economical and the cost of living is moderate. 
The country around is some of the best in Hertfordshire, 
that lovely county. Houses are for Sale (£350 to £2,300) 
or TO RENT (£50 to £120 p.a.). A.B.C. Guide from 
Her S. Howarp, Estate Office, Welwyn Garden City, 

erts. 

















WHERE TO STAY 


Special rates are being nt y advertisers under this 

heading for an introductory small advertisements. 

Particulars and ‘ations on; t. Manager, 10 Gt. 
urnstile, » W.C.1. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 
PPOSITE the British Museum, Gt. Russell St., 
W.C.1. Hot and cold water in all Bedrooms. 
Numerous Private Bathrooms. Bedroom, Bath and 
Breakfast from 8s. 6d. per night. Illustrated Booklet, 
“Walks in Old London,” on application. 


RUNDEL OTe. A Arundel S Strand, W.C.2. 
A Thames and pare ea Gardens. 











W's Georges Sa in Lo . —, er. 
juare, Se - 
fast $s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 6d.) 
abide Gs Ot os oanieee weekly. > 


a aoe INNS.—Ask__ for descriptive list 
Sa) of i INNS AND HOTELS 
managed ed by THE OPLE’S REFRESHMENT 
OCIATION, LTD., P.R.H.A. LTD., 

George’ 8 ae 

- t Street, 

9p Regen Wat. 
Ce -C bed-sitting rooms oe 
and cold water, gas fires and electric 
breakfasts, baths, ae, from 27s. 6d., 


a 6s. inners optional.—Flaxman 
ouse, 105 Street, sW3. TT Flaxman 7284. 


gay om 











Fortrie Guest House. 
eal country. 2ood beds and cooking. 
Breakfast in bed if desired. Phone 61. 


ENGLISH LAKES. Carefree, unconventional holi- 
days under delightful conditions on unique estate. 
Varied accommodation. Moderate charges. Par- 
ticulars, LANGDALE Estate, Langdale, Ambleside. 


Je ASTBOURNE. 4 Hartfield Sq. Service rooms. 
Cent.; well furn.; quiet; full or pt. board, reas. 
terms, perm. or change. 











ED-SITTING room. Every convenience, including 

quiet, cleanliness and really hot water. Meals optional. 
Suit professional or business woman. Gunterstone Road, 
(between Barons Court and West Kensington). Fulham 
0402. 


TEEP, Petersfield, small est house, beautiful 
district, good cooking. Rs. Rivers, Stonerdale. 


PRING in the Dales. Waterfalls, ruins, flowers. 

Comfortable board-residence for energetic or restful 
holiday. Recommended by readers of this paper. 
— Warnford, Thoralby, Aysgarth, near Leyburn, 
orks 











THE OLD MILL CLUB. 
est SALISBURY. 
Large countrified bedrooms with good attendance. 
1sth century Refectory. 
Wonderful old Beams. Blazing Log Fires. 
Three minutes by car from The Close. 
Terms from 3} guineas a week. 


"TORQuay, Howden Court. Quiet central situation, 
} we south and sea. Sun lounge, garden. H. 
and C. A.A. Telephone: 2807. 


R*e Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. 
comfortable. uiet situation. Lovely 
H. and c. water ali bedrooms. i *Phone 126 


BOURNEMOUTH, “we oe West Cliff Gdns. 
Entirely rian. Cc. ALL bedrooms, 
Write Manacun ‘or inclusive Taste. 


OSSA, SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN SEA, of 

overwhelming beauty. _German-Swiss house, 

modern sanitation, full board Ptas. 12 (6s. 6d.) day. 
Write to CasA Stryver, Tossa de Mar, Gerona, Spain. 








Sunny. 
or 











JTBIZA (Baleares) Hotel-Pension in this charming old 
Mediterranean town. Electric light. Running 
water in bedrooms. Baths. Tea-room. Bar. Ex- 
cellent international cuisine. Roof-terrace with magnifi- 
cent view. Ideal for winter. 10 pesetas per day. 
Frau ScHNetper-Karner, “Ca Vostra,” Calle San 
pee Ibiza. 











_FOR SALE, TO LET, Onin Cehtional 


~ DEVON. Sun-trap Bungalow, furnished, very 

* quiet, beaut. sit.; extensive sea views. 2 sitt., 

3 bed., bathroom, kitchen, central htg., el. light. and 

cooking. Large garden, garage. Rent according to 
period. Muss Croox, Sandwich, Kent. 








OOD home for widower with child, comp. for 

another. Lovely country, easy distance daily 
London. Box 694, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1. 


ARGE attic-like room, furn. or unfurn., 1 storey 

4 house, 3 windows, sleep-out platform, lovely 
country, acre garden, garage, mod. conv., Bucks. Vegtn. 
meals and slight service poss. Suit ‘student, writer, 
someone wanting home, easy journey London. Box 695, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


ROFESSIONAL woman offered share of country 

cottage in Herts. Pied-k-terre or permanent. 

Convenient for London. Box 686, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.r. 











UIET HOLLAND PARK 

COND floor in detached house, four large, lofty 

uw rooms and kitchen. {£160 inclusive. Also ground 

floor suite, a room ae. long, suitable for recep- 

tions, lectures, or Bridge Club. Box 693, N.S. & N., 
10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.r. 


YHARMING ROOMS, furn’d. and unfurn’d. (divans, 
etc.) in pleasant quiet house. Rents, 145.275. < 
Meals’ and service as reqd., 22 Belsize Ave., N.W.3 
Prim.: 1043. 











DINBURGH. Ranken, 7 Willowbrae Road. Bed and 
bed-sit. rooms. H. & C. running water. Com. home, 
good cooking. 





WO minutes Oxford Circus, comfortable divan r room 
for lady, 25s. 46 Devonshire Street, W.1 


ANTA MARGHERITA, LIGURE. Fiat to let from 

May. Well furnished ; 3 bedrooms, 5 beds, large 

salon, bath, etc., lofty rooms. {10 a month. 
MACKENZIE, Calata del Porto. 
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THE <h charge fer classified adve ertisements is One ‘Shilling 

Sixpence per line per insertion (a line averages 
seven =. One line should be added for Box Number. 
Substantial + ge for a series of insertions. Copy first 
pest Wedne: on The Advt. Manager, N.S. & N., 10 
Great Ternse Me, Londo W.C.1. Gia. 3216.) 


LECTURES AND MEETS 


[ JNIVERSIT Y OF LONDON 


A Lecture on “ IRAQ AND HER NEIGHBOURS ” 
will be given by AJOR-GENERAL ROWAN- 
ROBINSON, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A. (late Inspector- 

General of the Iraqi Army) at KING’S COLLEGE 
Strand, W.C.2) on FRIDAY, MARCH rsth, at 5.30 p.m. 
z r. + *hair will be taken —e Brig.-General Sir Percy Sykes, 
LE., C.B., C.M. 
“ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
S. J. WORSLEY, 
Acptemnic Registrar 


SE X EDUCATION. 
i Dr. OSWALD SCHWARZ, of Vienna University. 

March 19th. What Sexuality really ny 

March 21st. The Development of Sex | 

March 26th. The Development of Sex 2) ; 

March 28th. Sex Education. 
At Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1, at 
6.30 p.m. 

Tickets for Course, 6s. Single 2s. 

From Dept. X., New Education Fellowship, 20, Tavi- 
stock Square, W.C.r. 


THE GUIL DHOU SE, BELGRAVE ROAD, 
ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. 
FIVE QUARTERS.’ 

SUNDAY AFTERNOONS, 3.30 to 4.45 p 
rHIRTY-EIGHTH COURSE OF ADDRESSES. 
“ MAKERS OF THE MODERN MIND.” 

SUNDAYS. ‘ 

Mar. roth. S. J. De LOTBINIBRE, General Talks 
Executive, B.B.C.: “ Marconi and Broad- 
casting. 

And at 6.30, Dr.tA. MAUDE ROYDE N: 

Prace Were THere Is No Prace. 

WALTER A. MORTON, Ph.D.: “ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.” 

Mar. 24th. Mrs. WINIFRED RAPHAEL, B.Sc., 
Superintendent of the Personal Section, 
Institute of Industrial Psychology : “‘ The 
Industrial Psychologist and the Modern 
Worker.” (Lantern Slides.) 

Ne Tickets ave required, but a Collection will be taken. 


* CRYING 


Mar. 17th. 








YONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.—Sun- 
day, March roth, at 11 a.m.: Pror. F. AVELING, 
D.Se.: “ THe Conquest or Patn : MENTAL AND BopILy 
ATTITUDES.” 6.30 p.m., Concert Chamber Music. 
fuesday, March 12th, at 7 p.m. : Miss CICELY HAMIL- 
TON: “Wat I Saw In Russia.” Admission Free 
Visitors welcome. 





CONWAY MEMORIAL LECTURE. Dr. G. P. 


GOOCH will deliver the Twenty-sixth Lecture, 
entitled “* DicTATORSHIP IN THEORY —z PRACTICE,” at 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C. 
March 13th. Chair to be taken by Mr. , & A. Hogsson 
(7 p.m. Admission free. Reserved seats, 1s. Tickets 

» be obtained from Conway Hall. 


[HE ETHICAL CHURCH, Queen’s Road, Bays- 
water, Sunday, Mar. 10 at11. MR. H. J. BLACK- 

HAM: Livine wire Orners. 6.30. DR. STANTON 

COIT: But THe Greatest or THESE IS—INSIGHT. 


\r 7 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. 
Sunday, March roth, & p.m., Mr, NOEL KERR 
LINDSAY, M.P., “THe Furure oF CONSERVATISM.” 
Tuesday, March 12th, 8 p.m., “THe LraGur OF 
NATIONS,” MR ANDRE W MACLAREN Free. 
Discussion. 


‘ t HE Ba ses DHOU SE, 

* Nations in the News, 
) o’clock—RUS SIA. Mr. N. MAyorsk!. 

Admission Free. Leacut OF NATIONS UNTON. 
Entrance 12 Berwick St., S.W.1. 
PROBL -EMS of Writing in the U.S.S.R.: A lecture 

by Ravpu Fox at Chanticler Restaurant, Frith Street, 
London, W.1, on Wednesday, March 13th, at 8 p.m 
In the chair: Hon. Ivor MONTAGU. 

rickets 1s. at door on night, or from Collett’s Bookshop, 

66 C nouing Cross Road. 


Eccleston Square, S.W.1. 
” 2nd Series. March 15th, 


SEX EDUCATION CENTRE, Century Theatre, 
s Archer Street, Westbourne Grove. Monday, 
Mar. 11th, 7.30. Lecture by a doctor: *“‘ Some COMMON 
SEXUAL MALADJUSTMENTS.” Admission 6d. 


W THAT IS SOCIAL CREDIT? Mp. A. L. Greson, 
F.C.A., will tell you at 8.15 p.m. on Thursday, 
March 21st, at Central Hall, Westminster. Chairman, 
Marquis of Tavistock. Tickets 2s. 6d., 1s., 6d. Box 
Office,Central Hall. “Phone: Whitehall 7197 


kf EDERATION ot PROGRESSIVE SOCIETIES and 
INDIVIDUALS LECTURE, 
CONWAY HALL, Red Lion Square, W.C.2 
Monday, March rith, at 8 p.m. LORD ALLEN on 
THe POoLitTics OF PROGRESS IN 1935. Chairman, 
GERALD HEARD. Tickets: Members, 6d.; Non- 
members, 1s. Apply to the SECRETARY, 7 NEW SQUARE, 
LINCOLN’S INN, W.C.2. Tel Holborn 8308. Or at 
Door. 


CLUB 


"THE FILM CLUB for Cinema enthusiasts offers 
reduced West-end Cinema seats, lectures (Fairbanks, 

\squith, Wright, etc.), Sunday shows, for 7s. ed 

nnum. Details Secretary, 61 Dartmouth Road, N 








PERIODICAL ROOM 
RAL LIBRARY 


UNIV. OF MICH. 


, on Wednesday, | 


LONDON oe 
’ LANCASHIRB 


SURANCE 


T 





SCHOLARSHIPS 


Mi HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7. 
4 Entrance Scholarships. 

An examination will be held on the 29th May (pre- 
liminary) and 6th to 8th June (final) when several 
Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition to 
candidates who are over 12 and under 14 years of age on 
1st April, 1935. 

The value of the Sc holarships varies between a nominal 
sum and a maximum of {100 per annum according to 
(1) the financial position of the boy’s parents; (2) the 
standard of the boy’s attainments. Two of the Scholar- 
ships at least, however, are of a minimum value of £80 
per annum. Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are also 
offered for the sons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarsh Ips may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
examination, provided that their work is of sufficient 
merit. 

For further information and we ation forms, apply 
to the Busan, Mill Hill School, N.W.7. 








URHAM SCHOOL.—THE EXAMINATION FOR 
KING'S SCHOLARSHIPS ranging in annual 
value from £20 to £70 wiil begin at 9 a.m. on WEDNES- 
DAY, JUNE 19th. Candidates must be under 14 on March 
Ist, 1935. For further particulars apply to Rev. H. K 
Luce, M.A., B.D., Headmaster, School House, Durham 


HERBORNE SCHOOL EN TRANCI 


; & SCHOLARSHIPS 


About twelve Scholarships and Exhibitions of a value 
of from £100 to £30 per annum to be offered as a result 
of the Examination to be held at Sherborne School, 
beginning on ‘Tuesday, June 4th, including special 


' Exhibitions for the sons of Clergy, sons of Barristers, 


and sons of Officers in H.M. Forces 
For full particulars, apply to the HreapMaster, Sher- 
borne School, Sherborne, Dorset. 


ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH. 
(Bournemouth High School for Girls.) 
Chairman of Governors: The Ven. THe ARCHDEACON 
oF WINCHESTER. 

Headmistress: Miss C. F. Stocxs, M.A. 

The new buildings, for School and Boarding Houses, 
situated in Talbot "oods, will be occupied in May. 

A_Boarder’s Entrance Scholarship of £66, and two 
Exhibitions, will be awarded on the results of an examina- 
tion to be held in May, 1935, for admission to the School 
in September. The value of the Exhibitions will depend 
upon evidence of financial need. 


Candidates must be under 14 on July 1st. Last date 


| of entry, March 31st. For full particulars apply to the 


SECRETARY, Norwich Avenue, Bournemouth. 





| BEDALES SCHOOL, Petersfield (Co-educational). 


Scholarship examination, Wednesday, March 20th. 


| 6-10 an ge offered annually (value £20-60 each 


ding some for Arts and Music. Apply, 


= annum), in 
H. Bapwey. 


eadmaster, J 


SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 





Ks ARTHUR'S. SCHOOL for Girls and Boys, 


Sound education on modern iines. ae 


| Miss W ALKERDINE, B.A., 10, Bolton Gardens, Ss. WwW. 


M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistyess: Muss Cuameers, Girton C ollege, 
Cambridge, late Head Mistress of the Huddersficid High 
School, ‘The aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good o 
thé community, to ericourage self-expression, (o increase 
resource and initiative by practical work. ‘The girls 


| will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
| fession, and for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 


include Elocution, Dancing, Cookery. Gerrard's Cross 
is 3001t. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house 
is | delightfully situated in its Own grounds of r¢§ acres. 


ADMINTON sc HOOL (Westbury - on - Trym 
Bristol). A Public School for Girls (Founded 1858) 
Visitor : Py Right Hon the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 


wood, P.C., K.C., M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
President d a Board of Governors: Gilbert Murray, 
.» LL.D., D.Litt., F. B.A. Regius Professor of Greek 


University of Oxtord. 

" Head Miawress : Miss B. M. Baker. B.A. 

Extra accommodation for both Senior and junior 
Schools has been provided by the erection of new Junior 
School buildings; entrance scholarships are awarded to 
the Senior Schoo!. Sound scholarship is combined with 
preparation for world citizenship. 


| BEACON HILL SCHOOL, Boyle’s Court, South 


Weald, Essex (nearesi village, Great Warley). 


Co-educational, from two years. Applies modern know- 
| ledge in diet, psychology and t teaching methods. Moderate 
accessible, 


fees, easily t in lovely country surroundings. 


| Majority ‘ot trained staff with five years experience in 
, the school itself. Inquiries to Dora Russet, Principal. 


RECHIN ELACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys— 
Apply M: : we Spencer, 1: Brechin Place, 
panemencad Road, S 


He R t WwooD SC HOOL, 


PEASLAKE Nr. GUILDFORD. 
Boarding and Day School 
tor 
Boys and Girls 
from 3 years 
weicomes children from homes of widely varying outlook 


and encourages free discussion. 

The aim of the school is to produce healthy well-balanced 
individuals with humour, originality, and good sense, 
which will enable them to use their knowledge and in- 
dividuality wisely in the service of society. Full pros- 
pectus from the Headmistress. Mss JANET Jewson, 
M.A., N.F. U. 


AKLEA, “BUC KHURST HIL L, ESSEX (recognised 
by Board of Education). Girls 8 to 19. P.N.E.U 
programmes followed. Individual time-tables for 
Citizens ’’ over 12. Handicrafts, eurhythmics, garden- 
ing, riding in forest, etc. Oxford Examination Centre 
P rincipal : : Be ATRICE GARDNER. 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, 
LANE END, BUCKS, Boarding Schoo! for Girls, 
(ages 4-18) in lovely part of Chiltern Hills. 61 acres. 
s50ft. above sea-level. Sound education on free indi- 


| vidual lines, with scope for initiative and creative selt- 


expression in all subjects, including arts, crafts, mutsic 
dancing, eurhythmics. Aims: at developing itononlond, 
cultured personalities with a wide outlook on life and « 
high ideal of social u usefulness. Fees {105-165 per an um. 
St CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH, 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for boys and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom, and 
progress. Headmaster: H. Lyn Harris, M.A. ~B 


| (Camb.) 


t AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 
park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls 
are prepared for the usual examinations and for Uni 
versity entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art. 
Music, Domestic Science, Fees £120-£180 p.a 


ROOKLANDS, Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-prep 
school and all-year-round home. Sound early 
education and careful training. Boys 3-10, Girls 3-12 
Trained staff Exceptional health record Beautiful 
surroundings. Apply SECRETARY. 


DVICE on the choice of SUTTABLE 


4A” SCHOOLS AND TUTORS 


for BOYS and GIRLS with prospectuses of recom- 
mended establishments will be given free o! charge to 
parents stating age of pupil, district preferr« range ot 
fees and type of school required. 


J. & J. PATON 


143 Cannon Street, London, E. 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053 


A PHOROUGHL Y up-to-date Public Schoo! for 
as Boys and Girls, 10-18. Individual attention 
initiative encouraged. —Greate rc Felcourt, East Grinstead 
W.1.Sx. 
D* WIL LIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WALES 
Recognised by Board of Educatiu: 


Headmistress 
Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
Endowed School, Moderate inclusive tce 


tuition and books. 
Junior Depa rtment, ages five t 


A CITRONELLE, CHAT! AU D’ OEX, SWITZER 
LAND, Home School for delicate Bi 
Girls, or Children ot Parents abroad. Age 10 34. 
Lv ENIR, Villars sur Bex, Switzeriand. internat 
school for boys and girls 4-18) « bir 
methods in cducation with the adva ntage 
life. Altitude, 4,100 feet. 
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George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 


KAREL CAPEK’S new novel 


Meteor 


* Mr, Capek seems to have a mental kinship with Edgar Allen Poe ; he is fascinated by 
the exercise of his analytical and deductive faculty. So was I as I read.”—-fohn o° 


London’s Weekly. 


Marcus Aurelius 


A Saviour of Men 
By F. H. HAYWARD. 105. 6d. 


** Deserves praise for its interpretation of the man’s 
career and character should quicken in- 
terest in a period of Roman history which, owing to 
academic snobisme, is still much neglected.”’— 
Morning Post. 


The Frustration of 


Science 
By Str DANIEL HALL, F.R.S., J. G. CROW- 
THER, J.D. BERNAL, Prov. V.H. MOTTRAM, 
ENID CHARLES, P. A. GORER, Pror. P. M. S. 
BLACKETT, F.R.S. Foreword by Pror. F. 
SODDY, F.R.S. 3s. 6d, 


Mercantilism 
By ELI HECKSCHER. 
SHAPIRO. Two volumes. 


Translated by M, 

425. the Set, 
A description of the economic policies of European 
countries during the period of the so-called Mer- 
cantile System, that is, from about the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century. 


The Causes of the 
World War 


By CAMILLE BLOCH. Translated by JAN: 
SOAMES. 7s. 6d. 
The full story of the great resistance made by Count 
Tisza, Prime Minister of Hungary, to Germany’s 
proposal for “‘ immediate action against Serbia ”’ is 
included in dramatic detail in this book. 


7s. 6d. 


Newspaper Headlines 
A Study in Linguistic Method 
By HEINRICH STRAUMANN. 105. 


** Something of a pioneer effort, and a clever piece 
of work . . . it will start several trains of thought 
for the casual reader, especially if the reader happens 
to be a journalist.””-—Scotsman. 


A Manual of Library 


Organisation 


By B. M. HEADICAR, F.L.A. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
(Library Association Series.) 

“The author . . . has seen much of how libraries 
are organised on the Continent as well as here, and 
his book ranges over a wide field.”—Times 
Educational Supplement. 


Time to Spare 


What Unemployment Means 

By ELEVEN UNEMPLOYED. Foreword by 
S. P. B. Mats. 55. 
““ Incomparable first-hand statements of how pro- 
longed unemployment affects the normal in- 
dividual.”—Manchester Guardian. 

** Challenges the conscience of the nation.” —Daily 
Herald. 


Is War Obsolete ? 


$y CHARLES E. RAVEN, D.D. 4s. 6d. 

Halley Stewart Lecture, 1934. 
The conflict of duties of Christian men and women 
in times of war and peace is the theme of Canon 
Raven’s book. He discusses clearly and definitely 
the vexed question of whether it is right or wrong 
to take part in war. A helpful book for thinking 
people. 


H. J. LASKI 
The State in Theory and Practice 


* A book so unusual and so unflinching as this from a man in his position is much more 


than a book, it is an event.”-—-Daily Herald. 


‘“The book has rare merits. It is written with great lucidity, is closely reasoned and 


implicit with a learning never irrelevantly flourished.”’-— Listener. 


7s. 6d. 
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